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PREFACE. 


Tis Hand-book does not pretend to give more than an 
outline of the very large subject of Greek and Latin 
Paleography. It must be regarded as an introduction 
to the study of the subject, indicating the different 
branches into which it is divided and suggesting the 
lines to be followed, rather than attempting full in- 
struction. It in no way supersedes the use of such 
works as the collections of facsimiles issued by the 
Palzeographical Society and by other societies and 
scholars at home and abroad; but it is hoped that it 
will serve as an aid to the more intelligent and profitable 
study of them. 

Our conclusions as to the course of development of 
the handwritings of former ages are based on our know- 
ledge and experience of the development of modern ~ 
forms of writing. Children at school learn to write by 
copying formal text-hands in their copy-books, and the 
handwriting of each child will bear the impress of the 
models. But as he grows up the child developes a 
handwriting of his own, diverging more and more from 
the models, but never altogether divesting itself of their 
first influence. Thus, at all times, we have numerous 
individual handwritings, but each bearing the stamp of 
its school and of its period; and they, in their turn, re- 
act upon and modify the writing of the next generation. 

In this way have arisen the handwritings of nations 
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and districts, of centuries and periods, all distinguish- 
able from each other by the trained eye, And the 
faculty of distinction is not entirely, but to a very great 
degree, dependent on familiarity. Anyone will readily 
distinguish the handwritings of individuals of his own 
time, and will recognize his friend’s writing at a glance 
as easily as he recognizes his face; he has more difficulty 
in discriminating between the individual handwritings 
of a foreign country. Set before him specimens of the 
writing of the last century, and he will confuse the hands 
of different persons. Take him still farther back, and 
he will pronounce the writing of a whole school to be 
the writing of one man; and he will see no difference 
between the hands, for example, of an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, and a Fleming. Still farther back, the 
writing of one century is to him the same as the writing 
of another, and he may fail to name the locality where a 
MS. was written by the breadth of a whole continent. 
Paleeographical knowledge was formerly confined to a 
few, chiefly to the custodians or owners of collections of 
manuscripts; works of reference on the subject were 
scarce and expensive; and facsimiles, with certain excep- 
tions, were of no critical value. In these days, when 
photography has made accurate reproduction so simple a 
matter, the knowledge is within the reach of all who 
care to acquire it. The collections of facsimiles which 
have been issued during the last twenty years have 
brought into the private study materials which the 
student could formerly have gathered only by travel 
and personal research, And more than this: these 
facsimiles enable us to compare, side by side, specimens 
from manuscripts which lie scattered in the different 
libraries of Hurope and which could never have been 
brought together. There is no longer any lack of 
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material for the ready attainment of _ paleographical 
knowledge. 

Abroad, this attainment is encouraged in various 
countries by endowments and schools. In our own 
country, where the development of such studies is 
usually left to private exertion and enterprise, Palzo- 
graphy has received but little notice in the past. In the 
future, however, it will receive better recognition. In the 
Universities its value has at length been acknowledged 
as a factor in education. The mere faculty of reading an 
ancient MS. may not count for much, but it is worth 
something. The faculty of assigning a date and locality 
to an undated codex; of deciding between the true and 
the false ; in a word, of applying accurate knowledge to 
minute points—a faculty which is only to be acquired by 
long and careful trainmg—is worth much, and will give 
a distinct advantage to the scholar who possesses it. 


I have to thank my colleague, Mr. G. F. Warner, the 
Assistant-Keeper of the Department of MSS., for kind 
help in passing this work through the press. 

H. MT 


Britisi MuseEvm, 
. 14th December, 1892. 
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PALAOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE GREEK AND LATIN ALPHABETS, 


Autnovues the task which lies before us of investigating 
the growth and changes of Greek and Latin paleography 
does not require us to deal with any form of writing till 
long after the alphabets of Greece and Rome had as- 
sumed their final shapes, yet a brief sketch of the origin 
and formation of those alphabets is the natural introduc- 
tion to such a work as this. : 

The alphabet which we use at the present day has 
been traced back, in all its essential forms, to the ancient 
hieratic writing of Egypt of about the twenty-fifth century 
before Christ. It is directly derived from the Roman 
alphabet; the Roman, from a local form of the Greek ; 
the Greek, from the Phcenician; the Phcenician, from 
the Egyptian hieratic. 

The hieroglyphic records of Egypt extend through a 
period of from four to five thousand years, from the age 
of the second dynasty to the period of the Roman 
Empire. Knowing the course through which other 
primitive forms of writing have passed, we must allow 
a considerable period of time to have elapsed before the 
hieroglyphs had assumed the phonetic values which they 
already possess in the earliest existing monuments. 
Originally these signs were ideograms or pictures, either 
actual or symbolical, of tangible objects or abstract 
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ideas which they expressed, From the ideograms in 
course of time developed the phonograms, or written 
symbols of sounds, first as verbal signs representing 
entire words, then as syllabic signs of the articulations 
of which words are composed. The last stage of 
development, whereby the syllabic signs are at length 
taken as the alphabetical signs representing the ele- 
mentary sounds into which a syllable can be resolved, 
has always proved the most difficult. Some forms of 
writing, such as the ancient cuneiform and the modern 
Chinese, have scarcely passed beyond the syllabic stage. 
The Egyptians curiously went more than half-way in the 
last perfecting stage ; they developed alphabetical signs, 
but failed to make independent use of them. A phono- 
gram was added to explain the alphabetically-written 
word, and an ideogram was added to explain the phono- 
gram. It has been truly said that this cumbrous system 
seems almost inconceivable to us, who can express our 
thoughts so easily and so surely by six-and-twenty 
simple signs. The fact, however, remains that the 
Egyptians had unconsciously invented an alphabet ; and 
they had been in possession of these letters for more than 
four thousand years before the Christian era. The 
oldest extant hieroglyphic inscription is engraved on a 
tablet, now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, which 
was erected to the memory of a priest who lived in the 
reign of Sent, a monarch of the second dynasty, whose 
period has been variously given as 4000 or 4700 B.c. 
In the cartouche of the king’s name three of the alpha- 
betical signs are found, one of which, n, has descended 
‘and finds a place in our own alphabet. The age of our 
lirst letters may thus be said to number some six thousand 
years. In addition, it is a moderate computation to 
illow a thousand years to have elapsed between the first 
origin of the primeval picture-writing of Egypt and the 
matured form of development seen in the hieroglyphic 
characters of the earlest monuments, We may without 
exaggeration allow a still longer period and be within 
bounds, if we carry back the invention of Hgyptian 
writing to six or seven thousand years before Christ. 


Lhe Greck and Latin Alphabets. 3 


To trace the connection of the Greek alphabet with 
the Semitic is not difficult. A comparison of the early 
forms of the letters sufficiently demonstrates their com- 
mon origin; and, still further, the names of the letters 
and their order in the two alphabets are the same. But 
to prove the descent of the Semitic alphabet from the 
Egyptian has been a long and difficult task. Firstly, in 
outward shape the Egyptian hieroglyphs of the monu- 
ments appear to be totally different from the Semitic 
letters and to have nothing in common with them. 
Next, their names are different, The names of the 
Semitic letters are Semitic words, each describing the 
_ letter from its resemblance to some particular object, as 
aleph an ox, beth a house, and so on. When the Greeks 
took over the Semitic letters, they also took over their 
Semitic names; by analogy, therefore, it might be 
assumed that in adopting the Egyptian letters the 
Semites would also have adopted the Hgyptian names. 
Thirdly, the order of the letters is different. All these 
difficulties combined to induce scholars to reject the 
ancient, though vague, tradition handed down by Greek 
and Roman writers, that the Phoenicians had originally 
obtained their letters from Egypt. By recent investiga- 
tion, however, the riddle has been solved, and the chain 
of connection between our alphabet and the ancient 
Egyptian hieroglyphic writing has, beyond reasonable 
doubt, been completed. 

The number of alphabetical signs found among the 
inscriptions on Egyptian monuments has been reckoned 
at forty-five. Some of these, however, are used only 
in special cases; others are only alternative forms for 
signs more commonly employed. The total number 
of signs ordinarily in use may thus be reduced to 
twenty-five—a number which agrees with the tradition 
handed down by Plutarch, that the Hgyptians possessed 
an alphabet of five-and-twenty letters. Until lately, 
however, these hieroglyphs had been. known only in the 
set and rigid forms as sculptured on the monuments. 
In 1859 the French Egyptologist de Rougé made known 
the results of his study of an ancient cursive form of 
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hieratic writing in which he had discovered the link 
connecting the Semitic with the Egyptian alphabet. 
The document which yielded the most important results 
was the Papyrus Prisse, which was obtained at Thebes 
by Mons. Prisse d’Avennes, and was given by him to the | 
Bibliothéque Nationale. The greater part of this papyrus 
is occupied by a moral treatise composed by Ptah-Hotep, 
a prince who lived in the reign of a king of the fifth 
dynasty—not, however, the original, but a copy, which, 
having been found in a tomb of the eleventh dynasty, is 
anterior to the period of the Hyksos invasion, and may 
be assigned to the period about 2500 Bo. The old 
hieratic cursive character which is employed in this most 
ancient document is the style of writing which was no 
doubt made use of in Egypt for ordinary purposes at the 
time of the Semitic conquest, and, as de Rougé has 
shown, was taken by the new lords of the country as 
material wherewith to form an alphabet of their own. 
But, as has already been remarked, while adopting the 
Egyptian forms of letters, the Semites did not also adopt 
their Egyptian names, nor did they keep to their order. 
This latter divergence may be due to the fact that it was 
a selection that was made from a large number of ideo- 
grams and phonograms, and nota complete and established 
alphabet that was taken over. In the table which accom- 
panies this chapter the ancient hieratic character of the 
Prisse papyrus may be compared with the early Semitic 
alphabet of some sixteen hundred years later, and, in 
spite of the interval of time, their resemblance in very 
many instances is still wonderfully close. 

This Semitic alphabet appears to have been employed 
in the cities and colonies of the Phoenicians and among 
the Jews and Moabites and other neighbouring tribes at 
a period not far removed from the time when the children 
of Israel sojourned in the land of Egypt. Bible history 
proves that in patriarchal times the art of writing was 
unknown to the Jews, but that, when they entered the 
promised land, they were in possession of it. All evidence 
goes to prove its acquisition during the Semitic occu- 
pation of the Delta; and the diffusion of the newly- 
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formed alphabet may have been due to the retreating 
Hyksos when driven out of Heypt, or to Phoenician 
traders, or to both.! , 

The most ancient form of the Phcenician alphabet 
known to us is preserved in a series of inscriptions 
which date back to the tenth century B.c. ‘he most 
important of them is that engraved upon the slab known 
as the Moabite stone, which records the wars of Mesha, 
king of Moab, about 890 B.c., against Israel and Edom, 
and which was discovered in 1868 near the site of 
Dibon, the ancient capital of Moab. Of rather earlier 
date are some fragments of a votive inscription engraved 
on bronze plates found in Cyprus in 1876 and dedi- 
cating a vessel to the god Baal of Lebanon. From these 
and other inscriptions of the oldest type we can con- 
struct the primitive Phcenician alphabet of twenty-two 
letters, as represented in the third column of the table, 
in a form, however, which must have passed through 
many stages of modification since it was evolved from 
the ancient cursive hieratic writing of Egypt. 


The Greek Alphabet. 


The Greeks learned the art of writing from the 
Phoenicians at least as early as the ninth century B.c. ; 
and it is not improbable that they had acquired it even 
one or two centuries earlier, Trading stations and 
colonies of the Phoenicians, pressed at home by the 
advancing conquests of the Hebrews, were established ~ 
in remote times in the islands and mainlands of Greece 
and Asia Minor; and their alphabet of two-and-twenty 
letters was adopted by the Greeks among whom they 
settled or with whom they had commercial dealings. It 
is not, however, to be supposed that the Greeks received 
the alphabet from the Phcenicians at one single place 
from whence it was passed on throughout Hellas; but 
rather at several points of contact from whence it was 
locally diffused among neighbouring cities and their 
colonies. Hence we are prepared to tind that, while the 
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Greek alphabet is essentially one and the same in all 
parts of Hellas, as springing from one stock, it exhibits 
certain local peculiarities, partly no doubt inherent from 
its very first adoption at different centres, partly derived 
from local influences or from linguistic or other causes. 
We cannot, then, accept the idea of a Cadmean alphabet, 
in the sense of an alphabet of one uniform. pattern for all 
Greece. 

Among the two-and-twenty signs adopted from the 
Pheenician, four, viz. aleph, he, yod, and ayin, were 
made to represent the vowel-sounds a, €, 2, 0, both long 
and short, the signs for e and o being also employed for 
the diphthongs e/ and ow. The last sound continued to 
be expressed by the omikron alone to a comparatively 
late period in the history of the alphabet. The fifth 
vowel-sound « was provided for by a new letter, the 
upsilon, which may have been either a modification or 
** differentiation” of the Phoenician waw, or derived from 
a letter of similar form in the Cypriote alphabet. This 
new letter must have been added almost immediately 
after the introduction of the Semitic signs, for there is no 
local Greek alphabet which is without it. Next was felt 
the necessity for distinguishing long and short e, and in 
Tonia, the aspirate gradually falling into disuse, the sign 
H, eta, was adopted to represent long e, probably before 
the end of the seventh century B.c. About the same 
time the long o began to be distinguished by various 
signs, that used by the Ionians, the omega, Q, being 
apparently either a differentiation of the omikron, or, as 
has been suggested, taken from the Cypriote alphabet. 
The age of the double letter @ and of X and ¥, as they 
appear in the Ionian alphabet, must, as is evident from 
their position, be older than or at least coeval witb 
omega, 

With regard to the sibilants, their history is involved 
in great obscurity. The original Semitic names appear 
to have become confused in the course of transmission 
to the Greeks and to have been applied by them to 
the wrong signs. The name zeta appears to corre- 
spond to the name tsade, but the letter appears to be 
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taken from the letter zayn. Xi, which seems to be the 
same word as shin, represents the letter samekh. San, 
which is probably derived from zayn, represents tsade. 
Sigma, which may be identified with samekh, represents 
shin. But all these sibilants were not used simultane- 
ously for any one dialect or locality. In the well-known 
passage of Herodotus (i. 139), where he is speaking of 
the terminations of Persian names, we are told that they 
“ all end in the same letter, which the Dorians call san 
and the Ionians sigma.” ‘There can be little doubt that 
the Dorian san was originally the M-shaped sibilant 
which is found in the older Dorian inscriptions, as in 
Thera, Melos, Crete, Corinth and Argos.? This sibilant 
is now known to have been derived from the Phoenician 
letter tsade. Ina Greek abecedarium scratched upon a 
small vase discovered at Formello, near Veii, this letter 
is seen to occupy the eighteenth place, corresponding 
to the position of tsade in the Phoenician alphabet. In 
the damaged Greek alphabet similarly scrawled on the 
Galassi vase, which was found at Cervetri in 1836, it is 
formed more closely on the pattern of the Phoenician letter. 
In the primitive Greek alphabet, therefore, san existed 
(representing tsade) as well as sigma (representing shin), 
but as both appear to have had nearly the same sibilant 
sound, the one or the other became superfluous. In the 
Tonian alphabet sigma was preferred. 

But the disuse of the letter san must date far back, 
for its loss affected the numerical value of the Greek 
letters. When this value was being fixed, the exclusion 
of san was overlooked, and the numbers were calculated 
as though that letter had not existed. The preceding 
letter pi stands for 80; the koppa for 90, the numerical 
value of the Phoenician tsadeand properly also that of san. 
Ata later period the obsolete letter was re-adopted as 
the numerical sign for 900, and became the modern 
sampi (i.e. san + pt), so called from its partial resemblance, 
in its late form, to the letter pi. 

2 It hag also been identified with a T-shaped sign which was 
used for a special sound on coins of Mesembria, and at Halicar- 
nassus in the fifth century B.c. 
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With regard to the local alphabets of Greece, different 
states and different islands either adopted or developed 
distinctive signs. Certain letters underwent gradual 
changes, as eta from closed EJ to open H, and theta from 
crossed ® to the dotted circle ©, which forms were com- 
mon to all the varieties of the alphabet. The most 
ancient forms of the alphabet are found in Melos, Thera, 
and Crete, which moreover did not admit the double 
letters. While some states retained the digamma or the 
koppa, others lost them; while some developed par- 
ticular differentiations to express certain sounds, others 
were content to express two sounds by one letter. The 
forms ,f for beta and B for epsilon are peculiar to Corinth 
and her colonies; the Argive alphabet is distinguished 
by its rectangular lambda +; and the same letter 
appears in the Boeotian, Chalcidian, and Athenian alpha- 
bets in the inverted form yp. 

But while there are these local differences among the 
various alphabets of ancient Greece, a broad division has 
been laid down by Kirchhoff, who arranges them in two 
groups, the eastern and the western. The eastern 
group embraces the alphabet which has already been 
referred to as the Ionian, common to the cities on the 
western coast of Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands, 
and the alphabets of Megara, Argos, and Corinth and 
her colonies ; and, in a modified degree, those of Attica, 
Naxos, Thasos, and some other islands. The western 
group includes the alphabets of Thessaly, Hubcea, Phocis, 
Locris, and Boeotia, and of all the Peloponnese (except- 
ing the states specified under the other group), and also 
those of the Achzan and Chalcidian colonies of ltaly 
and Sicily. 

In the eastern group the letter = has the sound of a; 
and the letters X, ¥, the sounds of kh and ps. (In Attica, 
Naxos, otc., the letters = and ¥ were wanting, and the 
sounds # and ps were expressed by XE, ©). In the 
western group the letter = is wanting, and X, ¥ have 
the values of a and kh; while the sound ps was expressed 
by NZ or 2%, or rarely by a special sign %. Ina word, 
the special test-letters are :— 
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Hastern: X=kh. WY=ps. 
Western: X=a. W=kaA. 


How this distinction came about is not known, although 
several explanations have been hazarded. It is unneces- 
sary in this place to do more than state the fact. 

As the Semitic languages were written from right to 
left, so in the earliest Greek inscriptions we find the same 
order followed. Next came the method of writing 
called bowstrophedon, in which the written lines run 
alternately from right to left and from left to right, or 
vice versa, as the plough forms thefurrows. Lastly, writ- 
ing from left to right became universal. In the most 
ancient tomb-inscriptions of Melos and Thera we have 
the earliest form of writing. Boustrophedon was com- 
monly used in the sixth century B.c. A notable excep- 
tion, however, is found in the famous Greek inscription 
at Abu Simbel—the earliest to which a date can be 
given. It is cut onone of the legs of the colossal statues 
which guard the entrance of the great temple, and 
records the exploration of the Nile up to the second 
cataract by certain Greek, Ionian, and Carian mercenaries 
in the service of Psammetichus. The king here men- 
tioned may be the first (B.c. 654—617) or the second 
(s.c. 594—589) of the name. The date of the writing 
may therefore be roughly placed about 600 3.c. The 
fact that, besides this inscription, the work of two of 
the soldiers, the names of several of their comrades are _ 
also cut on the rock, proves how well established was 
the art of writing even at this early period. 


The Latin Alphabet. 


Like the local alphabets of Greece, the Italic alphabets 
varied from one another by the adoption or rejection of 
different signs, according to the requirements of language. 
Thus the Latin and Faliscan, the Etruscan, the Umbrian, 
and the Oscan alphabets are sufficiently distinguished in 
this way ; but at the same time the common origin of all 
can be traced to a primitive or so-called Pelasgian alphabet 
of the Chalcidian type. The period of the introduction of 
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writing into Italy from the great trading and colonizing 
city of Chalcis must be carried back to the time when 
the Greeks wrote from right to left. A single Latin 
inscription® has been found which is thus written; and 
in the other Italic scripts this ancient system was 
also followed. We may assume, then, that the Greek 
alphabet was made known to the native tribes of Italy 
as early as the eighth or ninth century B.C, and not 
improbably through the ancient Chalcidian colony of 
Cums, which tradition named as the earliest Greek 
settlement in the land. The eventual prevalence of the 
Latin alphabet naturally followed the political supremacy 
of Rome. 

The Latin alphabet possesses twenty of the letters of 
the Greek western alphabet, and, in addition, three 
adopted signs. Taking the Formello and Galassi abece- 
daria as representing the primitive alphabet of Italy, 
it will be seen that the Latins rejected the letter san 
and the double letters theta, phi, and chi (¥), and dis- 
regarded the earlier sign for #i.* In Quintilian’s time 
letter X was the “ultima nostraram” and closed the 
alphabet. The sound z in Latin being coincident with 
the sound s, the letter zeta dropped out. But at a later 
period it was restored to the alphabet, as Z, for the 
purpose of transliteration of Greek words. As, however, 
its original place had been meanwhile filled by the new 
letter G, it was sent down to the end of the alphabet. 
With regard to the creation of G, till the middle of the 
third century 8.c. its want was not felt, as C was em- 
ployed to represent both the hard ¢ and g sounds,” a 


3 Ona small vase found in Rome in 1880. See L’Inseription de 
Duenos in the Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’ Histoire of the Ecole 
‘Francaise de Rome, 1882, p. 147. 

4 Some of these letters are generally accepted as the origin of 
certain of the symbols used for the Latin numerals. But a dif- 
ferent origin has been lately proposed by Professor Zangemeister : 
ee der rémischen Zahlzeichen (Sitzber. d. k. Preuss, Akad., 

5 The sound represented by C in Latin no doubt also gradually, 
but at a very early period, became indistinguishable from that 
represented by K. Hence the letter K fell into general disuse in 
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survival of this use being seen in the abbreviations C. 
and On. for Gaius and Gnaeus; but gradually the new 
letter was developed from C and was placed in the 
alphabet in the position vacated by zeta. The digamma 
had become the Latin F, and the upsilon had been 
transliterated as the Latin V; but in the time of Cicero 
upsilon, as a foreign letter, was required for literary 
purposes, and thus became again incorporated in the 
Latin alphabet—this time without change of form, Y. 
Its position shows that it was admitted before Z. 


writing, and only survived as an archaic form in certain words, 
such as kalendx. 


CHAPTER II. 
MATERIALS USED TO RECEIVE WRITING. 


Or the various materials which have been used within 
the memory of man to receive writing, there are three, 
viz. papyrus, vellum, and paper, which, from their 
greater abundance and convenience, have, each one in 
its turn, displaced all others. But of the other materials 
several, including some which at first sight seem of a 
most unpromising character, have been largely used. 
For such a purpose as writing, men naturally make use 
of the material which can be most readily procured, and 
is, at the same time, the most suitable. It the ordinary 
material fail, they must extemporize a substitute. If 
something more durable is wanted, metal or stone 
may take the place of vellum or paper. But with in- 
scriptions on these harder materials we have, in the 
present work, but little to do. Such inscriptions gene- 
rally fall under the head of epigraphy. Here we have 
chiefly to consider the softer materials on which hand- 
writing, as distinguished from monumental engraving, 
has been wont to be inscribed. Still, as will be seen in 
what follows, there are certain exceptions; and to some 
extent we shall have to inquire into the employment of 
metals, clay, potsherds, and wood, as well as of leaves, 
bark, linen, wax, papyrus, vellum, and paper, as materials 
for writing. We will first dispose of those substances 
which were of more limited use. 


Leaves. 


It is natural to suppose that, in a primitive state of 
society, leaves of plants and trees, strong enough for 


= 
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the purpose, would be adopted as a ready-made material 
provided by nature for such an operation as writing. 
In various parts of India and the Hast the leaves of 
palm-trees have been in use for centuries, and continue 
to be employed for this purpose, and form an excellent and 
enduring substance. Manuscripts written on palm-leaves 
have been of late years found in Nepaul, which date back 
many hundreds of years. In Europe leaves of plants 
are not generally of the tough character of those which 
grow in the tropics; but there can be no doubt that they 
were used in ancient Greece and Italy, and that the 
references by classical writers to their employment are 
not merely fanciful. There is evidence of the custom 
of meradscps, or voting for ostracism with olive-leaves, 
at Syracuse, and of the similar practice at Athens 
under the name of éxbvadodopia.’ Pliny, Nat. Hust. 
xiii. 11, writes: “ Antea non fuisse chartarum usum : in 
palmarum foliis primo scriptitatum, deinde quarundam 
arborum libris.” 


Bark. 


Better adapted for writing purposes than leaves was 
the bark of trees, liber, which we have just seen named 
by Pliny, and the general use of which caused its name 
to be attached to the book (i.e. the roll) which was made 
from it. The inner bark of the lime-tree, piAvpa, tilia, 
was chosen as most suitable. Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 14, 
describing this tree, says: “Inter corticem et lignum 
tenues tunics sunt multiplici membrana, e quibus vincula 
tilie vocantur tenuissima earum philyre.” It was 
these delicate shreds, philyrz, of this inner skin or bark 
which formed the writing material. In the enumeration 
of different kinds of books by Martianus Capella, il. 136, 
those consisting of lime-bark are quoted, though as 
rare: “ Rari vero in philyree cortice subnotati.’ Ulpian 


1 The olive-leaf, used in this ceremony, is also mentioned, puddov 
éXalas, as the material on which to inscribe a charm.—Cat. Gk. 
Papyri in Brit. Mus, pap. exxi. 213; and a bay-leaf is enjoined 


for the same purpose in Papyrus 2207 in the Biblotheque 
Nationale. 
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also, Digest. xxxii. 52, mentions “volumina ... in 
philyra aut in tilia.” But not only was the bark of the 
lime-tree used, but tablets also appeat to have been made 
from its wood—the “tilia pugillares” of Symmachus, 
iv. 34; also referred to by Dio Cassius, Ixxii. 8, in the 
passage: “dadexa ypaypuareia, old ye éx didvpas morel- 
tat.” It seems that rolls made from lime-bark were co- 
existent at Rome with those made from papyrus, after 
the introduction of the latter material; but the home- 
made bark must soon have disappeared before the 
imported Egyptian papyrus, which had so many advan- 
tages both in quantity and quality to recommend it. 


Linen. 


Linen cloth, which is found in use among the ancient 
Egyptians to receive writing, appears also as the material 
for certain rituals in Roman history. Livy, x. 88, refers 
to a book of this character, “liber vetus linteus,”’ among 
the Samnites; and again, iv. 7, he mentions the “inte; 
libri” in the temple of Moneta at Rome. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
xul. 11, names “volumina lintea”’ as in use at an early 
period for private documents, public acts being recorded 
on lead. Martianus Capella, iii, 186, also refers to 
“carbasina volumina”; and in the QOodex Theodos. 
xi, 27, 1, “ mappz lintess”’ occur. 


Clay and Pottery. 


Clay was a most common writing material among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. The excavations made of late 
years on the ancient sites of their great cities have brought 
to light a whole literature impressed on sun-dried or fire- 
burnt bricks. Potsherds came ready to the hand in 
Egypt, where earthenware vessels were the most common 
_ kind of household utensils. They have been found in 
large numbers, many inscribed in Greek with such 
ephemeral documents as tax and pay receipts, generally 
of the period of the Roman occupation.2 To such 
inscribed potsherds has been given the title of ostraka, 
a term which will recall the practice of Athenian ostracism 


7 See autotypes of some specimens in Pai. Soe. ii, pl. 1, 2. 
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in which the votes were recorded on such fragments. 
That such material was used in Greece only on such 
passing occasions or from necessity is illustrated by the 
passage in Diogenes Laertius, vii. 174, which narrates 
that the Stoic Cleanthes was forced by poverty to write 
on potsherds and the shoulder-blades of oxen. Tiles 
also, upon which alphabets or verses were scratched with 
the stilus before baking, were used by both Greeks and 
Romans for educational purposes.’ 


Wall-spaces. 


It is perhaps straining a term to include the walls of 
buildings under the head of writing materials; but the 
gragitt or wall-scribblings, discovered in such large 
numbers at Pompeii,’ hold such an important place in 
the history of early Latin paleeography, that it must not 
be forgotten that in ancient times, as now, a vacant wall 
was held to be a very convenient place to present appeals 
to the public, or to scribble idle words. 


Metals. 


The precious metals were naturally but seldom used 
as writing materials. For such a purpose, however, as 
working a charm, an occasion when the person specially 
interested might be supposed not to be too niggard in his 
outlay in order to attain his ends, we find thin plates or 
leaves of gold or silver recommended,‘ a practice which is 
paralleled by the crossing of the palm of the hand with 


3 Votes for ostracism at Athens were probably recorded on 
fragments of broken vases which had been used in religious 
services, and which were given out specially for the occasion, 
Only two such voting ostraka appear to be known: the one is 
described by Benndorf, Giriech. und sicilische Vasenbilder, tab. 
xxix. 10; the other, for the ostracism of Xanthippos, the father 
of Pericles (see Aristotle, Const. Athens, p. 61), is noticed by 
Studniczka, Antenor und archaische Malerei in Jahrbuch des kais, 
Deutschen Arch. Instituts, bd. 11. (1887), 161. 

* Facsimiles in Corp. Inser. Lat. iii. 962. 

5 Thid. iv. 

° Cat. Gk. Papyri in Brit. Mus., pap. cxxi. 580; also papyri 
in the Bibl. Nationale, 258, 2705, 2228. 
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a gold or silver coin as enjoined by the gipsy fortune- 
teller. 
Lead. 

Lead was used at an ancient date. Pliny, Nat. Hist. xii. 
11, refers to “ plumbea volumina” as early writing mate- 
rial. Pausanias, ix. 31, 4, states that at Helicon he saw 
a leaden plate (uéduBdos) on which the "Epya of Hesiod 
were inscribed. At Dodona tablets of lead have been 
discovered which contain petitions to the oracle, and in 
some instances the answers.’ Lenormant, hein. Museum, 
xxii. 276, has described the numerous small leaden pieces 
on which are written names of persons, being apparently 
sortes judiciariz, or lots for selection of judges, of ancient 
date. Dire, or solemn dedications of offending persons 
to the infernal deities by, or on behalf of, those whom 
they had injured, were inscribed on this metal. These 
maledictory inscriptions, called also defixiones or 
xaTadeopot and Katadéces, appear to have been exten- 
sively employed. An instance is recorded by Tacitus, 
Annal. ii. 69, in his account of the last illness and 
death of Germanicus, in whose house were found, 
hidden in the floor and walls, remains of human bodies and 
“carmina et devotiones et nomen Germanici plumbeis 
tabulis insculptum.”” Many have been found at Athens 
and other places in Greece, and some in Italy; others 
again in a burial-ground near Roman Carthage.* Several 
were discovered at Cnidus which have been assigned to 
the period between the third and first centuries B.c, ; ° 
and recently a collection was found near Paphos in 
Cyprus, buried in what appears to have been a malefac- 
tors’ common grave.’ These Cnidian and Oyprian 
examples are now in the British Museum. Charms and 
incantations were also inscribed on thin leaves of lead.’ 

” Carapanos, Dodone et ses Ruines (1878), p. 68, pl. xxxiv.—xl. ; 
Corp. Inser. Lat. i, 818, 819. 

8 Bulletin de Oorresp. Hellénique, 1888, p. 294. 

° Newton, Discov. at Halicarnassus (1863), 11. 719-745; and 
Collitz and Bechtel, Griech. Dialekt-Inschriften, ii. 238. 

1 Soc. Biblical Archxology, Proceedings, vol. xiii. (1891), pt. iv. 

2 Leemans, Papyri Grect Mus. Lugdun. 1885; Wessely, Griech. 
Zauber Papyri, 1888; Cat. Gk, Papyri in Brit. Mus. pp. 64 sqq. 
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Montfaucon, Paleoyr. Greea, 16, 181, mentions and 
gives an engraving of a leaden book, apparently con- 
nected with magic. In 1880 an imprecatory leaden 
tablet was dug up at Bath, the inscription being in 
Latin : a relic of the Roman occupation.’ Of later-date 
is a tablet found in a grave in Dalmatia, containing a 
charm against evil spirits, in Latin, inscribed in cursive 
letters of the sixth century.* Several specimens which 
have been recovered from medieval graves prove that 
the custom of burying leaden inscribed plates with the 
dead was not uncommon in the middle ages.» The 
employment of this metal for such purposes may have 
been recommended by its supposed durability. But 
lead is in fact highly sensitive to chemical action, and is 
liable to rapid disintegration under certain circum- 
stances. For the ancient dire it was probably used 
because it was common andcheap. For literary purposes 
it appears to have been to some extent employed in the 
middle ages in Northern Italy, leaden plates inscribed 
with historical and diplomatic records connected with 
Venice and Bologna being still in existence, apparently 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.® 
Bronze. 

Bronze was used both by Greeks and Romans as 
a material on which to engrave votive inscriptions, 
laws, treaties, and other solemn documents. These, 
however, do not come under present consideration, 
being strictly epigraphical monuments. The only class 
which we need notice is that of the Roman military 
diplomas, those portable tabule honest missionis, as they 
have been called, which were given to veteran soldiers 
and conferred upon them rights of citizenship and 
marriage. Fifty-eight such documents, or portions of 
them, issued under the emperors, from Claudius to 
Diocletian, have been recovered.’ They are interesting 

8 Hermes xv.; Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xlii. 410. 
4 Corp. Inser. Lat. iti. 961. 
5 Wattenbach, Schriftw. 42-44, 


§ Archeologia, xliv. 123. 
” Corp. Inser. Lat. iii. 848 sqq. 
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both palewographically, as giving a series of specimens 
of the Roman rustic capital letters, and also for the form 
which they took, exactly following that observed in the 
legal documents preserved in waxen tablets (see below). 
They were, in fact, codices in metal. The diploma con- 
sisted of two square plates of the metal, hinged with 
rings. The authentic deed was engraved on the inner 
side of the two plates, and was repeated on the outside of 
the first plate. Through two holes a threefold wire was 
passed and bound round the plates, being sealed on the 
outside of the second plate with the,seals of the wit- 
nesses, whose names were also engraved thereon. The 
seals were protected by a strip of metal, attached, which 
was sometimes convex to afford better cover. In case 
of the outer copy being called in question, reference was 
made to the deed inside by breaking the seals, without 
the necessity of going to the official copy kept in the 
temple of Augustus at Rome. 

The repetition of the deed in one and the same 
diploma is paralleled in some of the Assyrian tablets, 
which, after being inscribed, received an outer casing of 
clay on which the covered writing was repeated. 


Wood. 


Wooden tablets were used in very remote times, In 
many cases they were probably coated, if not with wax, 
with some kind of composition, the writing bemg 
scratched upon them with a dry point; in some in- 
stances we know that ink was inscribed upon the bare 
wood. The ancient Hgyptians also used tablets covered 
with a glazed composition capable of receiving ink.' 
Wooden tablets inscribed with the names of the dead 
are found with mummies. They were also used for 
memoranda and accounts, and in the Egyptian schools ; 
specimens of tablets inscribed with receipts, alphabets, and 
verses having survived to the present day.’ One of the 


8 Wilkinson, Ane. Hgyp. ii. 183. 
9 Reuvens, Lettres, iii. 111; Transac, Roy. Soc. Lit., 2nd series, 


x. pt. 1; Leemans, Mon. Egypt. ii. tab. 236. Several specimens 
of Egyptian inscribed tablets are in the British Museum, 
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earliest specimens of Greek writing is a document in- 
seribed in ink on a small wooden tablet now in the 
British Museum (5849, C.); it refers to.a money trans- 
action of the thirty-first year of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(B.c. 254 or 253).1. In the British Museum there is also 
a small wooden board (Add. MS. 33,298), painted white 
and incribed in ink with thirteen lines from the Iliad (iii, 
273—285), the words being marked off and the syllables 
indicated by accents, no doubt for teaching young 
Greek scholars. It was found in Egypt, and is probably 
of the third century. There is also a miscellaneous set 
of broken tablets (Add. MS. 83,369) inscribed in ink 
on a ground of drab paint, with records relating to the 
recovery of debts, etc., at Panopolis, the modern Ekhmim, 
in the Thebaid; probably of the seventh century. In 
the records of ancient Greece we have an instance of 
the employment of wooden boards or tablets. In 
the inventory of the expenses of rebuilding the 
Hrechtheum at Athens, 3.c, 407, the price of two 
boards, on which the rough accounts were first entered, 
is set down at two drachmas, or 93d. each: “ cavides SU0 
és as Tov Adyov dvaypdgouev.’* And again a second 
entry of four boards at the same price occurs. In some 
of the waxen tablets lately recovered at Pompeii, the 
pages which have been left in the plain wood are in- 
scribed in ink.* Wooden tablets were used in schools 
during the middle ages. In England the custom of 
using wooden tallies, inscribed as well as notched, in the 
public accounts lasted down to the present century. 


Waxen and other Tablets. 


But we may assume that as a general rule tablets 
were coated with wax‘ from the very earliest times in 


1 See Revue Egyptologique,ii., Append., p.51; Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 142. 

2 Rangabé, Antig. Hellén. 56; Egger, Note sur le prix de 
papier, etc., in Mém. d’ Hist. Ancienne (1863). 

% Pal. Soc. 1. pl. 159. 

* Wattenbach, Schriftw. 78. bow, 

° knpos, cera, or pddOn, padéa. Pollux, Onomast. x. 57, in his 
chapter wept B:Bdiov names the Noeen : “6 b€ évay TH mivakids 

Cc 
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Greece and Rome. Such waxen tablets were single, 
double, triple, or of several pieces or leaves. In Greek 
they were called miva€, mwaxis, déA7O0s, deAtiov, Serr id.07, 
auktiov, wuélov, ypapparteiov 3° in Latin, cere, tabulz, 
tabelle. The wooden surface was sunk to a slight 
depth, leaving a raised frame at the edges, after the 
fashion of a child’s school-slate of the present day, and 
a thin coating of wax, usually black, was laid over it. 
Tablets were used for literary composition,’ school exer- 
cises,® accounts, or rough memoranda. They were some- 
times fitted with slings for suspension. ‘Two or more put 
together, and held together by rings acting as hinges, 
formed a caudea orcodex. Thus Seneca, De brev. vit. 13: 
«Plurium tabularum contextus caudex apud antiquos 
vocabatur ; unde publics tabulee codices dicuntur.” 
When the codex consisted of two leaves it was called 
SiOvpot, Sirtuya, diptycha, duplices ; of three, rpimtuya, 
triptycha, troplices ; and of more, wevtartuya, penta- 
ptycha, quintuplices, roAdrruxa, polyptycha, multiplices.’ 
In Homer we have an instance of the use of a tablet in 
the death-message of King Preetus, “ graving in a folded 
tablet many deadly things.”' And Herodotus tells us 
(vii. 239) how Demaratus conveyed to the Lacedzmon- 
ians secret intelligence of Xerxes’ intended invasion of 
Greece, by means of a message written on the wooden 
surface of a tablet (SeAr/ov dirruyov) from which the wax 
had been previously scraped but was afterwards renewed 
to cover the writing. On Greek vases of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c., tablets, generally triptychs, are 
represented, both open in the hands of the goddess 


knpos, 7) waddOn, 7) dhOa, “Hpddoros pev yap knpov etpynke, Kparivos b¢ ev 
v7 Uvrivy pdd@nv én.” MaddOa appears to have been wax mixed 
with tar. Cf. Aristoph. Fragm. 206: “rjv pdd@av ex Tav ypappas 
Teiov HoOvov.”” 

° See Pollux, Onomasticon, x. 57. 

‘ Quintilian, Instit. orator. x. 8, 81, recommends the use of 
waxen tablets : “ Scribi optime ceris, in quibus facillima est ratio.” 


§ Horace, Sat. I. vi. 74, “ Leevo suspensi loculos tabulamque 
lacerto.” 


8 Martial, xiv. 4, 6. 
1 Iliad, vi. 169: “ypdipas ev rivace nruxre OvpopOdpa moddd,” 
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Athena or other persons, and closed and bound round 
with strings, hanging from the wall by slings or handles.* 

Tablets in the codex form would be used not only as 
mere note-books, but especially in all cases where the 
writing was to be protected from injury either for the 
moment or for a long period. Hence they were used 
for legal documents, conveyances and wills, and for 
correspondence. When used for wills, each page was 
technically called cera, as in Gaius, ii. 104: “ Heee, ita 
ut in his tabulis cerisque scripta sunt, ita do lego.’ 
They were closed against inspection by passing a triple 
thread, Aivov, linum, through holes in the boards, and seal- 
ing it with the seals of the witnesses, as will presently be 
more fully explained. As to correspondence, small tablets, 
codicilli or pugillares, were employed for short letters ; 
longer letters, episto/e, were written on papyrus. Thus 
Seneca, Ep. 55, 11, makes the distinction : “Adeo tecum 
sum, ut dubitem an incipiam non epistulas sed codicillos 
tibi_scribere.” The tablets were sent by messengers, 
tabellarit, as explained by Festus :* “Tabellis pro chartis 
utebantur antiqui, quibus ultro citro, sive privatim sive 
publice opus erat, certiores absentes faciebant. Unde 
adhuc tabellarii dicuntur, et tabelle: misse ab impera- 
toribus.”* The answer to the letter was inscribed on the 
same set of tablets and returned. Love-letters appear to 
have been sometimes written on very small tablets ;° Mar- 
tial, xiv. 8, 9, calls them Vitellianid. Tablets containing 


* See Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, iti. 239; iv. 244, 287, 
288, 289, 296; Luynes, Vases, 35 

3 Cf. Horace, Sat. II. v. 51: 

“ Qui testamentum tradet tibi cunque legendum 
Abnuere, et tabulas a te removere memento; 
Sic tamen, ut limis rapias quid prima secundo 
Cera velit versu.” 

4 De Verborum Signif., ed. Miller, p. 359. aa : 

* Compare St. Jerome, Hp. viii.: “Nam et rudes illi Italias 
homines, ante chartze et membranarum usum, aut in dedolatis e 
ligno codicillis aut in corticibus arborum mutuo epistolarum 
alloquia missitabant. Unde et portitores eorum tabellarios et 
scriptores a libris arborum librarios vocavere.” 

° See the drawing in Museo Borbonico, i. 2. 
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letters were fastened with a thread, which was sealed.’ 
The materials for letter-writing are enumerated in the 
passage of Plautus, Bacchides, iv. 714: “Hefer cito ... 
stilum, ceram et tabellas, linum” ; and the process of 
sealing in line 748: “cedo tu ceram ac linum actutum 
age obliga, opsigna cito.” In Cicero, Catil, iii. 5, we havo 
the opening of a letter: “ Tabellas proferri jussimus. 
_ . . Primo ostendimus Cethego signum ; cognovit ; nos 
linum incidimus ; legimus. . . . Introductus est Statilius ; 
cognovit et signum et manum suam.” 

The custom of writing letters on tablets survived for 
some centuries after classical times. In the 5th century 
St. Augustine in his epistle to Romanianus (Migne, 
Patrolog. Lat. xxxiii. 80) makes reference to his tablets 
in these words :—“ Non hec epistola sic inopiam chartee 
indicat, ut membranas saltem abundare testetur. Ta- 
bellas eburneas quas habeo avunculo tuo cum litieris 
misi. Tu enim huic pellicule facilius ignosces, quia 
differri non potuit quod ei scripsi, et tibi non scribere 
etiam ineptissimum existimavi. Sed tabellas, si quee ibi 
nostra sunt, propter hujusmodi necessitates mittas peto.” 
St. Hilary of Arles likewise has the followmg passage 
in his Life of Honoratus (Migne, Patrol. Lat. 1. 1261): 
—‘‘ Beatus Hucherius cum ab eremo in tabulis, ut assolet, 
cera illitis, in proxima ab ipso degens insula, litteras ejus 
suscepisset: ‘Mel,’ inquit, ‘suum ceris reddidisti.’ 7’ 
Both these passages prove that the custom was general 
at the period. Even as late as the year 1148 a letter 
“in tabella” was written by a monk of Fulda.° 

It will be noticed that St. Augustine refers to his tablets 
as being of ivory. The ancient tablets were ordinarily 
of common wood, such as beech, or fir, or box, the 
“vulgaris buxus ” of Propertius (ii. 23) ; but they were 
also made of more expensive material. ‘Two of Martial’s 
apophoreta are “pugillares citrei” and “ pugillares 
eborei.”  Propertius (l.c.) refers to golden fittings’: 
“Non illas fixum caras effecerat aurum.” The large 


7 Clay, cretula, was originally used: yf onndvrpts, Herod. 11.38; 
pvros, Aristoph. Lysis, 1200, Pollux, Onomast. x. 58. 
8 Wattenbach, Schriftw. 48. 
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consular diptychs, as we know from existing specimens, 
were of ivory, often most beautifully carved. 

The employment of waxen tablets lasted for certain 
purposes through the middle ages in countries of Western 
Europe. Specimens inscribed with money accounts of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries have survived 
to the present day in France®; and municipal accounts 
on tablets of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are 
still preserved in some of the German towns. They 
also exist in Italy,' dating from the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century; they were used in England; and 
specimens are reported to have been found in Ireland. 
It is said that quite recently sales in the fish-market of 
Rouen were noted on waxen tablets.’ 


Greek Waxen Tablets. 


Ancient Greek waxen tablets have survived in not many 
instances. In the British Museum are some which have 
been found in Egypt. The most perfect is a book (Add. 
MS. 33,270), perhaps of the third century, measuring 
nearly nine by seven inches, which consists of seven tablets 
coated on both sides with black wax and two covers 
waxed on the inner side, inscribed with documents in 
shorthand, presumably in Greek, and with shorthand 
signs written repeatedly, as if for practice, and with 
notes in Greek; in one of the covers a groove is hol- 
lowed for the reception of the writing implements. 
Another smaller book, of about seven by four inches, 
formed of six tablets (Add. MS. 33,368), is inscribed, 
probably by some schoolboy of. the third century, with 
grammatical exercises and other notes in Greek, and 
_ also with a rough drawing, perhaps meant for a carica- 
ture of the schoolmaster. There are also two tablets 


9 A tablet of accounts, of about the year 1300, from Citeaux 
Abbey, is in the British Museum, Add. MS. 33, 215. Four tablets, 
of the 14th century, found at Beauvais, are in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale—Acad. des Inscriptions, Comptes Rendus, 1887, p. 141. 

1 See Milani, Sei Tavolette cerate, in Pubbl. del R. Istituto di 
Studi Superiori, 1877. 

2 Wattenbach, Schriftw. 74, 
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inscribed with verses in Greek uncial writing, possibly 
some literary sketch or a school exercise.’ ‘Two others 
of a similar nature have been recently acquired, the one 
containing a writing exercise, the other a multiplication 
table. The Bodleian Library has also lately purchased 
a waxen tablet (Gr. Inscr. 4) on which is a writing 
exercise. Others are at Paris ; some containing scribbled 
alphabets and a contractor’s accounts, which were found 
at Memphis. In New York is a set of five tablets, on 
which are Verses, in the style of Menander, set as a copy 
by a writing-master and copied by a pupil.° Other 
specimens of a similar character are at Marseilles, the 
date of which can be fixed at the end of the 38rd or 
beginning of the 4th century ;° and the last leaf of a 
document found at Verespatak, where so many Latin 
tablets have been discovered, is preserved at Karls- 
burg.’ 
Latin Waxen Tablets. 


Extant Latin tablets are more numerous, but have only 
been found in comparatively recent years. Twenty-four, 
containing deeds ranging in date from a.p. 131 to 167, 
were recovered, between the years 1786 and 1855, from 
the ancient mining works in the neighbourhood of Albur- 
nus Major, the modern Verespatak, in Dacia. In 1840 
Massmann published the few which had at that time 
been discovered, in his Libellus Aurarius; but the ad- 
mission into his book of two undoubtedly spurious docu- 
ments cast suspicion on the rest, which were accordingly 
denounced until the finding of other tablets proved their 
genuineness, The whole collection is given in the 
Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum of the Berlin Aca- 
demy, vol. iii. 

During the excavations at Pompeii in July, 1875, a box | 


_ Bee Verhandl. der Philologen-Versamml, zu Wiirzburg, 1869, ° 
Pp. cvv. 

* Revue Archéol. viii, 461, 470. 

5 Proceedings of the American Acad. of Arts and Sciences, iii. 871, 

6 Annuaire de la Soc. Fran. de Numism. ct @Arehéol. iii, 
Xx1.—-1xxvii. 

7 Corpus Inscr. Lat, iii. 933, 
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containing 127 waxen tablets was discovered in the house 
of L. Czecilius Jucundus. They proved to be perserip- 
tiones and other deeds connected with sales by auction 
and receipts for payment of taxes.® 

The recovery of so many specimens of Latin tablets 
has afforded ample means of understanding the mechani- 
cal arrangement of such documents among the Romans. 
Like the military tabule honestx missionis, they con- 
tained the deed under seal and the duplicate copy open 
to inspection. But most of them consist of three leaves: 
they are triptychs, the third leaf being of great service 
in giving cover to the seals. The Pompeian and Dacian 
tablets differ from one another in some particulars ; but 
the general arrangement was as follows. The triptych 
was made from one block of wood, cloven into the 
three required pieces, or leaves, which were fastened by 
strings or wires passing through two holes near the edge 
and serving for hinges. In the Pompeian tablets, one 
side of each leaf was sunk within a frame, the hollowed 
space being coated with wax in such a way that, of the 
six sides or pages, nos. 2, 38, 5 were waxen, while 1, 4, 6 
were of plain wood. The first and sixth sides were not 
used ; they formed the outside. On the sides 2 and 8 
was inscribed the deed, and on 4 the names of the 
witnesses were written in ink and their seals sunk into 
a groove cut down the centre, the deed being closed 
by a string of three twisted threads, which passed 
through two holes, one at the head and the other at the 
foot of the groove, round the two leaves and under the 
wax of the seals, which thus secured it. An abstract 
or copy of the deed was inscribed on page 5. The 
Dacian tablets differed in this respect, that page 4 was 
also waxen, and that the copy of the deed was com- 
menced on that page in the space on the left of the 
groove, the space on the right being filled with the 


8 Atti della BR. Accademia dei Lincei, ser. ii. vol. iii. pt. 3, 
1875-76, pp. 150—230; Hermes, vol. xii. 1877, pp. 88-141; and 
Overbeck, Pompeji, 4th ed. by Mau, 1884, pp. 489 sqq. The 
whole collection is to be edited by Prof. Zangemeister in the 
Corpus Inscr. Lat. See Pal. Soc. i. pl. 159. 
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witnesses’ names. The following diagram shows the 
arrangement of a Dacian triptych :— 


) ° 
: : Cepy of . Names 
Deed  } ends deed || Wit- 
begins |%|nesses 


Copy of .deed 
ends 





It will be noticed that, although the string which 
closed the deed (as indicated by dotted lines) passed 
through the holes of only two of the leaves, yet the 
third leaf (pages 5 and 6) is also perforated with 
corresponding holes. This proves that the holes were 
first pierced in the solid block, before it was cloven 
into three, in order that they might afterwards adjust 
themselves accurately.’ In one instance the fastening 
threads and seals still remain.’ 


9 See Corp. Inscr, Lat. iii. 922. 
1 Thid. 938, 


CHAPTER III. 
MATERIALS USED TO RECEIVE WRITING—continued. 


WE now have to examine the history of the more com- 
_ mon writing-materials of the ancient world and of the 
middle ages, viz. papyrus, vellum, and paper. 


Papyrus. 


The papyrus plant, Cyperus Papyrus, which supplied 
the substance for the great writing material of the 
ancient world, was widely cultivated in the Delta of 
Egypt. From this part of the country it has now 
vanished, but it still grows in Nubia and Abyssinia. 
Theophrastus, Hist.. Plant. iv. 10, states that it also 
grew in Syria, and Pliny adds that it was native to the 
Niger and Euphrates. Its Greek name wazupos, whence 
Latin papyrus, was derived from one of its ancient 
Heyptian names, P-apa. Herodotus, our most ancient 
authority for any details of the purposes for which the 
plant was employed, always calls it @uv@dos, a word no 
doubt also taken from an Egyptianterm. Theophrastus 
describes the plant as one which grows in the shallows 
to the height of six feet, with a triangular and tapering 
stem crowned with a tufted head; the root striking out 
at right angles to the stem and being of the thickness 
of a man’s wrist. The tufted heads were used for 
garlands in the temples of the gods; of the wood of the 
root were made various utensils; and of the stem, the 
pith of which was also used as an article of food, a 
variety of articles, including writing material, were 
manufactured: caulking yarn, ships’ rigging, light 
skiffs, shoes, etc. The cable with which Ulysses bound 
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the doors of the hall when he slew the suitors was 
érdov BvBrLvov (Odyss. xxi. 390). 

As a writing material papyrus was employed in Egypt 
from the earliest times. Papyrus rolls are represented 
on the sculptured walls of Egyptian temples; and rolls 
themselves exist of immense antiquity. The most 
ancient papyrus roll now extant is the Papyrus Prisse, 
at Paris, which contains the copy of a work composed in 
the reign of 2 king of the fifth dynasty and is itself of 
about the year 2500 z.c. or earlier. The dry atmosphere 
of Egypt has been specially favourable to the preserva- 
tion of these fragile documents. Buried with the dead, 
they have lain in the tombs or swathed in the folds of 
the mummy-cloths for centuries, untouched by decay, 
and in many instances remain as fresh as on the day 
when they were written. 

Among the Greeks the papyrus material manu- 
factured for writing purposes was called yap7s (Latin 
charta) as well as by the names of the plant itself. 
Herodotus, v. 58, refers to the early use of papyrus rolls 
among the Ionian Greeks, to which they attached the 
name of d:¢0épat, “skins,” the writing material to which 
they had before been accustomed. Their neighbours, 
the Assyrians, were also acquainted with it." They 
called it “the reed of Egypt.” An inscription relating 
to the expenses of the rebuilding of the Erechtheum at 
Athens in the year 407 B.c. shows that papyrus was 
used for the fair copy of the rough accounts, which 
were first inscribed on tablets. Two sheets, ydptaz vo, 
cost at the rate of a drachma and two obols each, or a 
little over a shilling of our money.’ 

The period of its first importation into Italy is not 
known. The story of its introduction by Ptolemy, at 


2 In the Assyrian wall-sculptures in the British Museum there 
are two scenes (Nos. 3 and 84) in which two couples of scribes 
are represented taking notes. In each case, one of the scribes 
is using a folding tablet (the hinges of one being distinctly 
represented), and the other a scroll. The scroll may be either 
papyrus or leather. 

2 See above, p. 19. 
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the suggestion of Aristarchus, is of suspicious authenti- 
city. We know, however, that papyrus was plentiful 
in Rome under the Empire. In fact, it was the common 
writing material among the Romans at that period, and 
became so indispensable that, on a temporary failure of 
the supply in the reign of Tiberius, there was danger of 
a popular tumult.‘ Pliny also, Nat. Hist. xiii. 11, refers 
to its high social value in the words: “papyri natura 
dicetur, cum chartze usu maxime humanitas vite constet, 
certe memoria,” and again he describes it as a thing 
“qua constat immortalitas hominum.” 

It is probable that papyrus was imported into Italy 
already manufactured ; and it is doubtful whether any 
native plant grew in that country. Strabo says that it 
was found in Lake Trasimene and other lakes of Etruria ; 
but the accuracy of this statement has been disputed. 
Still, it isa fact that there was a manufacture of this 
writing material carried on in Rome, the charta Fanniana 
being an instance; but it has been asserted that this 
industry was confined to the re-making of imported 
material. The more brittle condition of the Latin papyri, 
as compared with the Greek papyri, found at Hercu- 
laneum, has been ascribed to the detrimental effect of this 
re-manufacture. 

Ata later period the Syrian variety of the plant was 
grown in Sicily, where it was probably introduced during 
the Arab occupation. It was seen there by the Arab 
traveller, Ibn-Haukal, in the tenth century, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Palermo, where it throve in great luxuriance 
in the shallows of the Papireto, astream to which it gave 
its name. Paper was made from this source for the use of 
the Sultan; but in the thirteenth century the plant began to 
fail, and it was finally extinguished by the drying up of the 
stream in 1591. It is still, however, to be seen growing 
in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, but was probably 
transplanted thither at a later time, for no mention of it 


3 See below, p. 36. 

‘ Pliny, Nat. Hist. xiii. 13, “ Sterilitatem sentit hoc quoque, 
factumque jam Tiberio principe inopia chartw, ut e senatu 
darentur arbitri dispensande ; alias in tumultu vita erat.” 
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in that place occurs earlier than 1674. Some attempts 
have been made in recent years to manufacture a writing 
material on the pattern of the ancient charta from this 
Sicilian plant. 

The manufacture of the writing material, as practised 
in Egypt, is described by Pliny, Nat. Hist. xiii. 12. His 
description applies specially to the system of his own day ; 
but no doubt it was essentially the same that had been 
followed for centuries. His text is far from clear, and 
there are consequently many divergences of opinion on 
different points. The stem of the plant was cut longitu- 
dinally into thin strips (philyre)* with a sharp cutting 
instrument described as a needle (acus). The old idea 
that the strips were peeled off the inner core of the stem 
is now abandoned, as it has been shown that the plant, 
like other reeds, contains a cellular pith within the rind, 
which was all used in the manufacture. The central strips 
were naturally the best, being the widest. The strips 
thus cut were laid vertically upon a board, side by side, 
to the required width, thus forming a layer, scheda, 
across which another layer of shorter strips was laid at 
right angles. Pliny applies to this process the phrase- 
ology of net or basket making. The two layers formed a 
“net,” plagula, or “wicker,” crates, which was thus 
“woven,” texitur, In this process Nile water was used 
for moistening the whole. The special mention of this 
particular water has caused some to believe that there 
were some adhesive properties in it which acted as a paste 
or glue on the material; others, more reasonably, have 
thought that water, whether from the Nile or any other 
source, solved the glutinous matter in the strips and thus 
caused them to adhere. It seems, however, more probable 
that paste was actually used.’ The sheets were finally 


5 Birt, Antikes Buchwesen, 229, prefers to apply the word schedz 
or schide tothe strips. But Pliny distinctly uses the word philyre, 
although he elsewhere describes the inner bark of the lime tree by 
this name. Another name for the strips was inz. 

6 Birt, 231, points out, in regard to Pliny’s words, “turbidus 
liquor vim glutinis prebet,” that “glutinis” is not a genitive 
but a dative, Pliny never using the word “gluten,” but 
“ slutinum,.” 
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pressed and dried in the sun. Rough or uneven places 
were rubbed down with ivory or a smooth shell.? Mois- 
ture lurking between the layers was to be detected by 
strokes of the mallet. Spots, stains, and“ spongy strips 
(tzniz) in which the ink would run, were defects which 
also had to be encountered.® 

The sheets were joined together with paste to form 
a roll, scapus, but not more than twenty was the pre- 
scribed number. There are, however, rolls of more than 
twenty sheets, so that, if Pliny’s reading vicing is correct, 
the number was not constant in all times. The outside 
of the roll was naturally that part which was more 
exposed to risk of damage and to general wear and 
tear. The best sheets were therefore reserved for this 
position, those which lay nearer the centre or end of the 
roll not being necessarily so good. Moreover, the end of 
a roll was not wanted in case of a short text, and might 
be cut away. A protecting strip of papyrus was often 
pasted down the edge at the beginning or end of a roll, 
in order to give additional strength to the material and 
prevent it tearing.’ The first sheet of a papyrus roll 
was called the rpwtoxoAXov, a term which still survives 
in diplomacy ; the last sheet was called the éoyartoxoANuov. 
Among the Romans the protocol was marked with the 
name of the Comes largitionum, who had the control of the 
manufacture, and with the date and name of the place 
where it was made. The portion thus marked was in 
ordinary practice cut away; but this curtailment was 
forbidden im legal documents by the laws of Justinian.” 
After their conquest of Egypt in the seventh century, 
the Arabs continued the manufacture and marked the 


7 Martial, xiv. 209: 
“Levis ab sequorea cortex Mareotica concha 
Fiat; inoffensa currit harundo via.” 
8 Pliny, Hpist. viii. 15: “que (charte) si scabre bibuleve 
sint,” etc. 
9 Wilcken, in Hermes, xxiii. 466. 

% “Tabelliones non scribant instrumenta in aliis chartis quam 
in his que protocolla habent, ut tamen protocollum tale sit, quod 
habeat nomen gloriosissimi comitis largitionum et tempus quo 
charta facta est.”—Vovell. xliv. 2. 
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protocol in Arabic. An instance of an Arab protocol 
thus marked is found in a bull of Pope John VL 
of 876, now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

With regard to the width of papyrus rolls, those which 
date from the earliest period of Egyptian history are 
narrow, of about six inches; later they increase to nine, 
eleven, and even above fourteen inches. The width of 
the early Greek papyri of Homer and Hyperides in the 
British Museum runs from nine to ten inches. From 
Pliny we learn that there were various qualities of writ- 
ing material made from papyrus and that they differed 
from one another in width. It has however been found 
that extant specimens do not tally with the figures that 
he gives; but an ingenious explanation has been lately 
proposed,’ that he refers to the breadth of the individual 
sheets which together make up the length of the roll, 
not to the height of the sheets which forms its width. The 
best kind, formed from the broadest strips of the plant, 
was originally the charta hieratica, a name which was 
afterwards altered to Augusta out of flattery to the 
emperor Augustus. The  charta Livia, or second 
quality, was named after his wife. The hieratica thus 
descended to the third rank. The Augusta and Livia 
were 13 digits, or about 94 inches, wide ; the hieratica 
11 digits or 8 inches. The charta amphitheatrica, of 9 
digits or 6} inches, took its title from the principal 
place of its manufacture, the amphitheatre of Alexandria. 
The charta Fanniana was apparently a variety which 
was re-made at Rome, in the workshops of a certain 
Fannius, from the amphitheatrica, the width being in- 
creased by about an inch through pressure. The Saitica 
was a common variety, named after the city of Sais, being 
of about 8 digits or 5$ inches. Finally, there were the 
Teeniotica—which was said to have taken its name from 
the place where it was made, a tongue of land (ratvia) 
near Alexandria—and the common packing-paper, charta 
emporetica, neither of which was more than 5 inches 
wide, Mention is made by Isidore, Etymol. vi. 10, ofa 


1 Birt, 251 sqq. 
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quality of papyrus called Corneliana, which was first 
made under C. Cornelius Gallus when prefect of Egypt. 
But the name may have disappeared from the vocabulary 
when Gallus fell into disgrace.?, Another kind was 
manufactured in the reign of Claudius, and on that ac- 
count was named Claudia. It wasa made-up material, 
combining the Augusta and Livia, to provide a stout sub- 
stance. Finally, there was a large-sized quality, of a 
cubit or nearly 18 inches in width, called macrocollon. 
Cicero made use of it (Epp. ad Attic. xiii. 25; xvi. 8). 

Varro, repeated by Pliny, xiii. 11, makes the extra- 
ordinary statement that papyrus writing material was 
first made in Alexander’s time. He may have been 
misled from having found no reference to its use in pree- 
Alexandrine authors; or he may have meant to say that 
its first free manufacture was only of that date, as it was 
previously a government monopoly. 

Papyrus continued to be the ordinary writing material 
in Egypt to a comparatively late period? Greek docu- 
ments of the early centuries of our era have been found 
in considerable numbers in the Fayoum and other dis- 
tricts. In Europe also, long after vellum had become 
the principal writing material, especially for literary 
purposes, papyrus continued in common use, particularly 
for ordinary documents, such as letters. St. Jerome, 
Ep. vii., mentions vellum as a material for letters, “if 
papyrus fails”; and St. Augustine, Ep. xv., apologizes 
for using vellum instead of papyrus. A fragmentary 
epistle of Constantine V. to Pepin le Bref, of 756, is 
preserved at Paris. A few fragments of Greek literary 
papyri of the early middle ages, containing Biblical 
matter and portions of Greco-Latin glossaries, have also 
survived. 

For purely Latin literature papyrus was also occa- 


2 Thid. 250. 

* The middle of the tenth century is the period when it has 
been calculated the manufacture of papyrus in Egypt ceased.— 
Karabacek, Das arabische Papier, in Mittheilungen aus der 
Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, bd. it.-iii. (1887), 
p. 98. 
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sionally used in the early middle ages. Examples, made 
up in book form, sometimes with a few vellum leaves in- 
corporated to give stability, are found in different 
libraries of Europe. They are: The Homilies of St. 
Avitus, of the 6th century, at Paris; Sermons and 
. Bpistles of St. Augustine, of the 6th or 7th century, at 
Paris and Genoa; works of Hilary, of the 6th century, at 
Vienna; fragments of the Digests, of the 6th century, at 
Pommersfeld; the Antiquities of Josephus, of the 7th cen- 
tury, at Milan ; an Isidore, of the 7th century, at St. Gall. 
At Munich, also, is the register of the Church of 
Ravenna, written on this material in the 10th century. 
Many papyrus documents in Latin, dating from the 5th 
to the 10th century, have survived from the archives of 
Ravenna; and there are extant fragments of two imperial 
rescripts written in Egypt, apparently in the 5th century, 
in a form of the Latin cursive alphabet which is other- 
wise unknown. Inthe papal chancery papyrus appears 
to have been used down to a late date in preference to 
vellum. A few papal bulls on this material have survived ; 
the earliest being one of Stephen III. of the year 757 ; the 
latest, one of Sergius IV. of 1011.4 In France papyrus 
was in common use in the sixth century.’ Under the 
Merovingian kings it was used for official documents ; 
several papyrus deeds of their period, dated from 625 
to 692, being still preserved in the French archives. 


Skins. 


The skins of animals are of such a durable nature that 
it is no matter for surprise to find that they have been 
appropriated as writing material by the ancient nations 
of the world. They were in use among the Hgyptians as 
early as the time of Cheops, in the 4th dynasty, documents 
written on skins at that period being referred to or 
copied in papyri of later date.’ Actual specimens of skin 
rolls from Egypt still exist. In the British Museum is a 


4 Rapport de M. Delisle, in Bulletin du Comité des Travaux 
hist. et scient., 1885, No. 2. 

5 Gregory of Tours, Hist. France. v. De 

6 Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt., ed. Birch, ii. 182. 
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ritual on white leather (Salt, 256) which may be dated 
about the year 2000 3.c. The Jews followed the same 
custom, and to the present day continue it in their syna- 
gogue rolls. It may be presumed that their neighbours 
the Phoenicians also availed themselves of the same kind 
of writing material. The Persians inscribed their history 
upon skins.’ The use of skins, Sif6épaz, among the 
Ionian Greeks is referred to by Herodotus, v. 58, who 
oe that in his day many foreign nations also wrote on 
them, 


Parchment and Vellum. 


After what has been here stated regarding the early 
use of skins, the introduction of parchment, or vellum as 
it is now more generally termed, that is to say, skins 
prepared in such a way that they could be written upon 
on both sides, cannot properly be called an invention ; it 
was rather an extension of, or improvement upon, an old 
practice. The common story, as told by Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
xii. 11, on the authority of Varro, runs that Eumenes IT. 
of Pergamum (B.c. 197—148), wishing to extend the 
library in his capital, was opposed by the jealousy of the 
Ptolemies, who forbade the export of papyrus, hoping 
thus to check the growth of a rival library. The 
Pergamene king, thus thwarted, was forced to fall back 
again upon skins; and thus came about the manufacture 
of vellum: “ Mox emulatione circa bibliothecas regum 
Ptolemzi et Humenis, supprimente chartas Ptolemexo, 
idem Varro membranas Pergami tradit repertas,” ® 
Whatever may be the historical value of this tra- 
dition, at least it points to the fact that Pergamum 
was the chief centre of the vellum trade. The name 
dipGépar, membrane, which had been applied to the 


7 Diodorus, 11. 82: “ é« rav Baoidtkay dipbé par, év ais of Tépoa ras 
madaas mpagers elyov cuvreraypevas.” 

8 St. Jerome, Lp. vii., also refers to the place of its origin: 
“Chartam defuisse non puto, Algypto ministrante commercia. 
Et si alicubi Ptolemeus maria clausisset, tamen rex Attalus 
membranas a Pergamo miserat, ut penuria charte pellibus 
pensaretur. Unde et Pergamenarum nomen ad hunc usque 
diem, tradente sibi invicem Sane lag servatum est.” 
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earlier skins, was extended also to the new manufacture. 
The title membrana Pergamena is comparatively late, 
first occurring in the edict of Diocletian, a.p. 301, de 
pretiis rerum, vii. 38 ; next in the passage in St. Jerome’s 
epistle, quoted in the footnote. The Latin name was also 
Greecized as weuPpdvat, being so used in 2 Tim. iv. 13: 
“udrota Tas peuBpavas.” The word cwpdrtiov, which 
afterwards designated a vellum MS. as opposed to a 
papyrus roll, had reference originally to the contents, 
such a MS. being capable of containing an entire work 
or corpus.” 

As to the early use of vellum among the Greeks and 
Romans, no evidence is to be obtained from the results of 
excavations. No specimens have been recovered at 
Herculaneum or Pompeii, and none of sufficiently early 
date in Egypt. There can, however, be little doubt that 
it was imported into Rome under the Republic. The 
general account of its introduction thither—evidently 
suggested by Varro’s earlier story of the first use of 
it—is that Ptolemy, at the suggestion of Aristarchus 
the grammarian, having sent papyrus to Rome, Crates 
the grammarian, out of rivalry, induced Attalus of 
Pergamum to send vellum.' References to the pages 
of certain municipal deeds seem to imply that the latter 
were inscribed in books, that is, in vellum MSS., not 
on papyrus rolls.27_ When Cicero, Epp. ad Attic. xiii. 24, 
uses the word d:épaz, he also seems to refer to vellum. 
The advantages of the vellum book over the papyrus roll 
are obvious: it was in the more convenient form of the 
codex; it could be re-written; and the leaves could 
receive writing on both sides. Martial enumerates, 
among his Apophoreta, vellum MSS. of Homer (xiv. 184), 
Virgil (186), Cicero (188), Livy (190),and Ovid (192). 


® Birt, Ant. Buchw., 41. 

1 Boissonade, Axnecd. i. 420, 

* Mommsen, Juscr. Neapol. 6828; <Annali del Inst. (1858) 
xxx. 192; Marquardt, Privatleben der Romer, 796. 

®* Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 21, mentions a curiosity: “In nuce 


pales Tliadem Homeri carmen in membrana scriptum tradit 
icero. 
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Vellum tablets began to take the place of the tabulx 
ceratz#, as appears in Martial, xiv. 7: “Esse puta ceras, 
licet heec membrana vocetur: Delebis, quotiens scripta 
novare voles.” Quintilian, x. 8, 81, recommends the use 
of vellum for drafts of their compositions by persons 
of weak sight: the ink on vellum was more easily read 
than the scratches of the stilus on wax.‘ Horace refers to 
it in Sat. 11. 3: “ Sic raro scribis ut toto non quater anno 
Membranam poscas” ; and in other places. 

From the dearth of classical specimens and from the 
scanty number of early medizval MSS. of secular authors 
which have come down to us, it seems that vellum was 
not a common writing material under the first Roman 
emperors. There are no records to show its relative 
value in comparison with papyrus.> But the latter had 
been so long the recognized material for literary use that 
the slow progress of vellum as its rival may be partly 
ascribed to natural conservatism. It was particularly 
the influence of the Christian Church that eventually 
carried vellum into the front rank of writing materials 
and in the end displaced papyrus. As papyrus had been 
the principal material for receiving the thoughts of the 
pagan world, vellum was to be the great medium for 
conveying to mankind the literature of the new religion. 

The durability of vellum recommended it to an extent 
that fragile papyrus could in no way pretend to. When 
Constantine required copies of the Scriptures for his new 
churches, he ordered fifty MSS. on vellum, “ revtyjxovta 
copatia év OipOépais,” to be prepared. And St. Jerome, 
Ep. exli., refers to the replacement of damaged volumes 
in the library of Pamphilus at Czsarea by MSS. on 
vellum: “Quam [bibliothecam] ex parte corruptam 


4 So also Martial, xiv. 5: “Languida ne tristes obscurent 
lumina cere, Nigra tibi niveum littera pingat ebur.” 

5 Birt, Ant. Buchwesen, has attempted to prove that vellum 
was a comparatively worthless commodity, used as a cheap 
material for rough drafts and common work. His conclusions, 
however, cannot be accepted. For example, few probably will 
agree with him that a copy of Homer’s Batrachomyomachia on 
papyrus was a gift of equal value with the Iliad on vellum. 

6 Husebius, Vit. Consiant., iv. 36. 
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Acacius dehinc et Euzoius, ejusdem ecclesiz sacerdotes, 
in membranis instaurare conati sunt.” 

As to the character and appearance of vellum ait 
different periods, it will be enough to state generally 
that in the most ancient MSS. a thin, delicate material 
may usually be looked for, firm and crisp, with a smooth 
and glossy surface. This is generally the character of 
vellum of the fifth and sixth centuries. Later than this 
period, as a rule, it does not appear to have been so care- 
fully prepared; probably, as the demand increased, a 
greater amount of inferior material came into the market.’ 
But the manufacture would naturally vary in different 
countries. In Ireland and England the early MSS. are 
generally on stouter vellum than their contemporaries 
abroad. In Italy a highly polished surface seems at 
most periods to have been in favour; hence in this coun- 
try and neighbouring districts, as the South of France, 
and again in Greece, the hard material resisted absorp- 
tion, and it is often found that both ink and paint have 
flaked off in MSS. of the middle ages. In contrast to 
this are the instances of soft vellum, used in England 
and France and in northern Europe generally, from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, for MSS. of 
the better class. In the fifteenth century the Italian 
vellum of the Renaissance is often of extreme whiteness 
and purity. Uterine vellum, taken from the unborn 
young, or the skins of new-born animals were used for 
special purposes. A good example of this very delicate 
material is found in Add. MS. 238,935, in the British 
Museum, a volume containing in as many as 579 leaves 
a corpus of liturgical church service books, written in 
France in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

Vellum was also of great service in the ornamentation 
of books. Its smooth surfaces showed off colours in all 
their brilliancy. Martial’s vellum MS. of Virgil (xiv. 186) 
is adorned with the portrait of the author: “ Ipsius 


7 Instances, in MSS. of the seventh and tenth centuries, of 
vellum which was too thin or badly prepared, and therefore left 
blank by the scribes, are noticed in Cat. of Anc. MSS. in the 
Brit. Museum, Pt. ii. 51; and in Delisle, Mé/anges, p. 101. 
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voltus prima tabella gerit.” Isidore, Orig. vi. 11, 4, 
describing this material, uses the words: “ Membrana 
‘autem aut candida aut lutea aut purpurea sunt. Can- 
dida naturaliter existunt. Luteum membranum bicolor 
est, quod a confectore una tingitur parte, id est, crocatur. 
De quo Persius (iii, 10), ‘Jam liber et positis bicolor 
membrana capillis.” This quotation from Persius refers 
to the vellum wrapper which the Romans were in the 
habit of attaching to the papyrus roll: the gawérrs, 
penula, literally a travelling cloak. The vellum was well 
suited, from its superior strength, to resist constant 
handling. It was coloured of some brilliant hue, generally 
scarlet or purple, as in Lucian®: “opdupa 8’ ExtoaGev 
» SipOépa.” Ovid finds a bright colour unsuited to his 
melancholy book, Trist. I. i. 5: “ Nec te purpureo velent 
vaccinia fuco.’ Martial’s libellus, viii. 72, is “nondum 
murice cultus”’; and again he has the passages, ill. 2: 
“et te purpura delicata velet”; and x. 93: “ carmina, 
purpurea sed modo suta toga,” the toga being another 
expression for the wrapper. In Tibullus III. i. 9, the 
colour is orange: “ Lutea sed niveum involvat mem- 
brana libellum.” The strip of vellum, o/AduvBos (or 
cittuBos), titulus, index, which was attached to the 
papyrus roll and was inscribed with the title of the work 
therein contained, was also coloured, as appears from 
the passages in Martial, iii. 2: “‘ Ht cocco rubeat super- 
bus index,” and in Ovid, Trist. I. i. 7: “‘ nec titulus minio 
nec cedro charta notetur.” 

We do not know how soon was introduced the extra- 
vyagant practice of producing sumptuous volumes written 
in gold or silver upon purple-stained vellum. Towards 
the end of the third century, however, it seems that such 
MSS. were well known. Theonas, probably bishop of 
Alexandria, writing to the imperial chamberlain Lucian, 
directs him how he may favourably dispose the emperor 
(Diocletian) towards the Christians, and advises him, in 
regard to the imperial library, to have the books orna- 
mented “non tantum ad superstitios sumptus quantum 


8 Tlept rev emi picdg ovvévray, 41. 
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ad utile ornamentum: itaque scribi in purpureis mem 
branis et litteris aureis totos codices, nisi specialiter 
Princeps demandaverit, non effectet.”° It was a sump- 
tuous MS. of this description which Julius Capitolinus, 
early in the fourth century, puts into the possession of 
the younger Maximin: “Cum grammatico daretur, 
queedam parens sua libros Homericos omnes purpureos 
dedit, aureis litteris scriptos.” Against luxury of this 
nature St. Jerome directed his often-quoted words in his 
preface to the Book of Job: “Habeant qui volunt 
veteres libros vel in membranis purpureis auro argen- 
toque descriptos vel uncialibus, ut vulgo aiunt, litteris, 
onera magis exarata quam codices”; and again in his 
Hp. xviii, to Hustochium: “Inficiuntur membrane 
colore purpureo, aurum liquescit in litteras, gemmis 
codices vestiuntur, et nudus ante fores earum [i.e. 
wealthy ladies] Christus emoritur.” 

The art of staining or dyeing vellum with purple or 
similar colour was practised chiefly in Constantinople, 
and also in Rome; but MSS. of this material, either 
entirely or in part, seem to have been produced in most 
of the civilized countries of Europe at least from the 
sixth century, if we may judge from surviving examples 
which, though not numerous, still exist in fair numbers. 
Of these the best known are :—Portion of the Book of 
Genesis, in Greek, in the Imperial Library at Vienna, 
written in silver letters and illustrated with a series of 
coloured drawings of the greatest interest for the history 
of the art of the period; of the 6th century.’ A MS. of 
the Gospels, in Greek, in silver, leaves of which are in the 
British Museum, at Vienna, Rome, and in larger numbers 
at Patmos, whence the others were obtained; also of 
the 6th century.2 The Codex Rossanensis, lately dis- 
covered at Rossano in South Italy, which contains the 


9 D’Achery, Spicileg. xii. 549. 

1 See a facsimile of one of the pages in Pal. Soc.i., pl. 178; 
and of one of the paintings in Labarte, Hist. des Arts industr. 
du Moyen Age (1864), album ii., pl. 77. 

2 Hdited by Tischendorf, Mon. Sacr. Ined.; see also Westwood, 
Paleogr. Sacra Pict., “ Purple Greek MSS.” 
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Gospels in Greek, of the 6th century, written also in 
silver and having a series of drawings illustrative of the 
Life of Christ.2 The Greek Psalter of “iirich, of the 
7th century, in silver letters. The famous Codex Argen- 
teus of Upsala, containing the Gothic Gospels of Ulfilas’ 
translation, of the 6th century.’ The Latin Evangeli- 
arium of Vienna, originally from Naples, of the same 
period, in silver uncials; a single leaf of the MS. being 
in Trinity College, Dublin.© The Latin Psalter of St. 
Germain (who died a.p. 576) at Paris, also in silver 
uncials.’?’ The Metz Evangeliarium at Paris, of the same 
style and period. Of later date are the MSS. which 
were produced in the Carlovingian period, when a 
fresh impetus was given to this kind of ornamental 
luxury. Such are:—The Latin Gospels at Paris, said 
to have been written for Charlemagne by Godescale 
in letters of gold. A similar MS. at Vienna.® 
The Latin Gospels of the Hamilton collection of MSS. 
lately at Berlin, which appears to have once be- 
longed to our king Henry VIIL., is probably also of 
this period." And lastly may be mentioned the Latin 
Psalter in the Douce collection in the Bodleian Lib- 
rary, written in golden Caroline minuscules and orna- 
mented with miniatures.? Other specimens of purple 


8 Edited, with outline tracings of the drawings, by von Gebhardt 
and Harnack, Hvangeliorum Code» Greecus purpureus Rossa- 
nensis, 1880. 

4 Hdited by Tischendorf, Mon. Sacr. Ined. Nova Coll. iv. 

> See an autotype in Pad. Soc. i., pl. 118. 

° Hd. Tischendorf, 1847. A facsimile of the Dublin leaf is in 
Par Palimpsest. Dublin, ed. Abbott, 1880. 

7 Silvestre, Uni. Palzogr. (English ed.), pl. 110. 

* Westwood, Pal. Sacr. Pict., “ Evangelistarium of Charle- 
magne.” 

a Dankkebrifte der kais, Akad. der Wissensch., xiii. 85. 

1 See “Die Handschr. der Hamiltonschen Sammlung,” by 
Prof. Wattenbach, in Neues Archiv. viii. 329. Prof, Wattenbach 
would identify this MS. with the famous purple codex “ de auro 
purissimo in membranis depurpuratis coloratis” which Wilfrid, 
archbishop of York, caused to be made and presented to the 
monastery of Ripon in the latter half of the 7th century. 

2 Douce MS. 59. 
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MSS. are cited in different palzeographical works and 
catalogues.’ 

The practice of inserting single leaves of purple-stained 
vellum for the ornamentation of MSS. was not uncom- 
mon in the eighth and ninth centuries. A beautiful ex- 
ample is seen in the fragmentary Latin Gospels from 
Canterbury (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 1. E. vi.), a large folio 
volume, in which there still remain some leaves dyed of 
a rich deep rose colour and decorated with ornamental 
initials and paintings, the remnant of a larger number ; 
of the latter part of the 8th century.* But more 
generally, for such partial decoration, the surface of the 
vellum was coloured, sometimes on only one side of the 
leaf, or even on only a part of it, particularly in MSS. 
of French or German origin of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries.’ At the period of the Renaissance there was 
some attempt at reviving this style of book ornamentation, 
and single leaves of stained vellum are occasionally found 
in MSS. of the fifteenth century. Other colours, besides 
purple, were also employed; and instances occur in MSS. 
of this late time of leaves painted black to receive 
gold or silver writing. Such examples are, however, to 
be considered merely as curiosities. 

A still more sumptuous mode of decoration than even 
that by purple-staining seems to have been occasionally 
followed. This consisted in gilding the entire surface 
of the vellum. But the expense of such work must have 
been so great that we cannot suppose that more than a 
very few leaves would ever have been thus treated in any 
MS., however important. Fragments of two vellum 
leaves, thus gilt and adorned with painted designs, are 
preserved in the British Museum, Add. MS. 5111. They 
originally formed part of Greek tables of the Husebian 

3 See references in Wattenbach, Schriftw. 110-113. 

4 Oat. of Ancient MSS. in the Br. Mus., Pt. ii. (1884) 20; West- 
wood, Pal. Sacr. Pict., and Facs. of Miniatures and Ornaments 
of A.-Saxon and Irish MSS, pli. 14, 15. 

® An instance of this superficial colouring occurs in a page of 
the Cotton MS. Vesp. A. viii, the foundation charter of New- 
minster, Winchester, A.D. 966. The Harley MS. 2821, written in 
Germany in the 11th century, contains many leaves of this kind. 
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Canons, no doubt prefixed toa copy of the Gospels, of 
the 6th century.® 


wa 


Paper. 


Paper, manufactured from fibrous substances, appears 
to have been known to the Chinese at a most remote 
period. Its introduction into Europe is due to the 
agency of the Arabs, who are said to have first learnt its 
use at Samarkand, which they captured a.v. 704, Its 
manufacture spread through their empire ; and it received 
one of its medizeval titles, charta Damascena, from the 
fact of Damascus being one of the centres of paper 
_ commerce. A comparatively large number of early 
Arabic MSS. on paper still exist, dating from the ninth 
century ; the earliest is of the year 866.’ 

This oriental paper, becoming known in Europe at a 
time when the Egyptian papyrus, although not in actual 
common use, still was not yet. forgotten, was called by 
the same names, charta and papyrus. It wasalso known 
in the middle ages as charta bombycina, gossypina, 
cuttunea, Damascena, and zylina, and in Greek as 
EvAoydptiov or EvddTeveTov, It has in recent times also 
been generally known as cotton-paper, that is, paper 
made from the wool of the cotton plant. It is usually 
stout, of a yellowish tinge, and with a glossy surface. 
This last quality seems to have gained for it one of its 
titles, charta serica. Imported through Greece into 
Europe, it is referred to by Theophilus, a writer of the 
twelfth century (Schedula diversarum artiwm,? i. 24) as 
Greek parchment, pergamena Greca ; and he adds, “ quee 
fit ex lana ligni.” But it does not appear to have been 
used to any great extent even in Greece before the 
middle of the thirteenth century, if one may judge from 
the very few extant Greek MSS. on paper of that time. 

Paper-making in Europe was first established by the 
Moors in Spain and by the Arabs in Sicily; and their 


8 Cat. Anc. MSS. Pt. i. (1881) 21. 

7 See facsimiles of several in the Oriental Series of the Palzo- 
graphical Society. 

8 Kd, R. Hendrie, 1847, p. 28. 
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paper was at first still the same oriental paper above 
described. In Spain it was called pergameno de panno, 
cloth parchment, a title which distinguished it from 
the pergameno de cuero, or vellum ; and it is so de- 
scribed in the laws of Alphonso, of 1263. On the 
expulsion of the Moors, an inferior quality was produced 
by the less skilled Christians. From Sicily the manu- 
facture passed over into Italy. 

Here we must pause a moment to revert to the ques- 
tion of the material of which oriental paper was made. 
As already stated, its early European names point to the 
general idea that it was made of cotton. But recent 
investigations have thrown doubts on the accuracy of this 
view ; and a careful analysis of many early samples has 
proved that, although cotton was occasionally used, no 
paper that has been examined is entirely made of that 
substance, hemp or flax being the more usual material.’ 
An ingenious solution of this difficulty has been recently 
offered, that the term ydptns BopBv«wos, charta bomby- 
cina, is nothing more than an erroneous reading of 
xaptns BauBvcwos, charta bambycina, that is, paper 
made in the Syrian town of Bambyce, BauBv«n, the Arab 
Mambidsch.' The question of material is not, however, of 
any particular importance for our present purpose ; and it 
is only the distinction which has been made between orien- 
tal paper and European paper, as being the one of cotton 
and the other of linen rag, that requires it to be noticed. A 
more satisfactory means of distinguishing the two kinds 
of paper is afforded by the employment of water-marks in 
European paper, a practice which was unknown to the 
oriental manufacturer, 

Several examples survive of oriental paper, or paper 


* O. M. Briquet, Recherches sur les Premiers Papiers du X* au 
XIV® Siecle, in the Mémoires de la Soc. Nat. des Antiquaires de 
France, tome xlvi; and a review of the same by C. Paoli, Carta 
di Cotone e Carta di Lino, in the Archivio Storico Italiano, 1885, 
p. 230. Karabacek, Das arabische Papier, in Mittheilungen aus 
der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, bd. ii.-iii. 87. 

1 Karabacek, Neue Quellen zur Papiergeschichte, in Mitthet- 
lungen (ut supr.) bd. iv. 117. 
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made in the oriental fashion, used for European docu- 
ments and MSS. The oldest recorded document was a 
deed of King Roger of Sicily of the year 1102, and 
others of other Sicilian kings of the 12th century are 
also mentioned. At Genoa there are extant letters of 
Greek emperors, of 1188-1202. The oldest known imperial 
deed is a charter of Frederic II. to the nuns of Goess, in 
Styria, of 1228.7, The same emperor forbade, in 1231, 
the use of paper for public deeds. A Visigothic paper 
MS. of the 12th century, from Silos, near Burgos, is 
now in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris (Nouv. Acq. 
Lat. 1296) ;* a paper notarial register at Genoa dates 
from 1154; in the British Museum there is a paper MS. 
(Arundel 268), written in Italy, of the first half of the 
13th century; and at Munich the autograph MS. of 
Albert de Beham, 1238-1255, is also on the same kind 
of paper. In several cities and towns of Italy there 
exist registers on paper dating back to the thirteenth 
century.’ Letters addressed from Castile to Edward I. 
of England, in 1279 and following years, are on the same 
material; and a register of the hustings court of Lyme 
Regis, now in the British Museum, which begins with 
entries of the year 1309, ison paper which was pro- 
bably imported from Spain or Bordeaux, such as that 
employed for the Bordeaux customs register of the be- 
ginning of the reign of Edward II., now in the Record 
Office.’ 

The earliest reference to the material of paper made 
in Europe appears to be that in the tract of Peter, abbot 
of Cluny (A.D. 1122-1150), “adversus Judaos,” cap. 5, 
in which among the various kinds of books he mentions 
those made ex rasuris veterum pannorum.’ There appears 


2 J. G. Schwandner, Charta Linea, 1788. 

3 Delisle, Mélanges, 109, 

* Cited by Professor Paoli, La Storia della Carta secondo gli 
ultimi studr, in Nuova Antologia, vol. xviii. (1888), p. 297. 

° See also Rogers, Hist. Agricult. and Prices, i, 644, 

® “Quales quotidie in usu legendi habemus, utique ex pellura 
arietum, hircorum, vel vitulorum, sive ex biblis vel juncis orien- 
talium paludum, aut ex rasuris veterum pannorum, seu ex qualibet 
alia forte viliore materia compactos.” ' 
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to have certainly been an extensive manufacture in Italy 
in the first half of the thirteenth century. There is 
evidence of a paper trade at Genoa as early as 1235.7 But 
the place from which we have the earliest known water- 
mark, on paper which was used in 1293, is Fabriano, in 
the marquisate of Ancona, where the industry was 
established certainly before the year 1276, and probably 
much earlier. The jurist Bartolo, in his treatise De 
insigniis et armis, mentions the excellent paper made 
there in the fourteenth century. Other centres of early 
manufacture were Colle, in Tuscany, Padua, where a 
factory was established at least as early as 1340, Treviso, 
Venice, Pignerol and Casella in Piedmont, Florence, 
Bologna, Parma, Milan, and other places. From the 
northern towns of Italy a trade was carried on with 
Germany, where also factories were rapidly founded in 
the fourteenth century. France borrowed the art of 
paper-making from Spain, whence it was introduced, it 
is said, as early as 1189, into the district of Hérault. 
The north of Europe, at first supplied from the 
south, gradually took up the manufacture. England 
drew her supplies, no doubt, at first from such trading 
ports as Bordeaux and Genoa ; but even in the fourteenth 
century it is not improbable that she had a rough home- 
manufacture of her own, although it is said that the 
first English mill was set up in Hertford not earlier than 
the sixteenth century. 

Paper was in fairly general use throughout Europe in 
the second half of the fourteenth century ; at that time it 
began to rival vellum as a material for books; in the 
course of the fifteenth century it gradually superseded 
it, MSS. of this later period are sometimes composed of 
both vellum and paper, a sheet of vellum forming the 
outer leaves of a quire, the rest being of paper: arevival 
of the old practice observed in certain papyrus books in 
which vellum leaves protected and gave strength to the 
leaves of papyrus. 

A knowledge of the appearance of paper and of water- 


7 Briquet, Papiers et Filigranes des Archives de Génes, 1888, 
p. 36. 
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marks of different periods is of great assistance in as- 
signing dates to undated paper MSS. In the fourteenth 
century Huropean paper is usually stout, and was made 
in frames composed of thick wires which have left 
strongly defined impressions. In the next century the 
texture becomes finer. The earliest known water-mark, 
as already stated, is on paper used in the year 1293, At 
first the marks are simple, and being impressed from 
thick wires are well defined. In process of time they 
become finer and more elaborate, and, particularly in 
Italian paper, they are enclosed within circles. Their 
variety 1s almost endless: animals, heads, birds, fishes, 
flowers, fruits, domestic and warlike implements, letters, 
armorial bearings, and other devices are used; some 
being peculiar to a country or district, others apparently 
becoming favourites and lasting for comparatively long 
periods, but constantly changing in details. For example, 
the glove, a common mark of the sixteenth century de- 
velops a number of small modifications in its progress ; 
and of the pot or tankard, which runs through the 
latter part of the sixteenth century and the early part 
of the seventeenth century, there is an extraordinary 
number of different varieties. The names of makers were 
inserted as water-marks quite at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century; but this practice was very soon 
abandoned, and was not revived until after the middle of 
the sixteenth century. The insertion of the name of 
place of manufacture and of the date of manufacture 
is a modern usage, 


CHAPTER IV. 
WRITING IMPLEMENTS, ETC. 


The Stilus, Pen, etc. 


Or writing implements the orddos, ypadeiov, ypadgus, 
ypadisvov, stilus, graphium, made of iron, bronze, or 
other metal, ivory, or bone, was adapted for writing on 
waxen tablets, the letters being scratched with the sharp 
point. The other end was fashioned into a knob or flat 
head, wherewith the writing could be obliterated by 
smoothening the wax, for correction or erasure: hence 
the phrase vertere stilum,’ “to correct.” Among the 
Roman antiquities found in Britain, now deposited in the 
British Museum, there are several specimens of the stilus, 
in ivory, bronze, etc. Many of them are furnished with 
a sharp projection, at right angles to the shaft, near the 
head, for the purpose of ruling lines on the wax. The 
passage in Ovid, Metam. ix. 521, thus describes the action 
of the writer :— 
“ Dextra tenet ferrum, vacuam tenet altera ceram. 


Incipit, et dubitat, scribit damnatque tabellas. 
Et notat et delet, mutat, culpatque probatque.” 


Here the stilus is simply ferrum. In another place, 
Amor. I, xi. 28, Ovid gives its title of graphiwm: “ Quid 
digitos opus est graphio lassare tenendo?” 
This riddle on the stilus also occurs :— 
“De summo planus, sed non ego planus in imo. 


Versor utrimque manu; diversa et munera fungor: 
Altera pars revocat quidquid pars altera fecit.” ? 


The case in which such implements were kept was the 


1 Horace, Sat. I. x. 72: “ Sepe stilum vertas.” 
2 Riese, Anthol. Lat. I. no. 286. 
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ypadhioOnxn, yraphiarium ; as in Martial, xiv. 21, “armata 
suo graphiaria ferro.” 

For writing on papyrus the reed, «ddAapos, dovaké 
yeadevs, oyoivos, calamus, canna, was in tse.’ Suitable 
reeds came chiefly from Egypt, as referred to by Martial, 
xiv. 38 : “ Datchartis habiles calamos Memphitica tellus ”; 
or from Cnidus, as in Ausonius, Ep. vii.: “ Nec jam fissi- 
pedis per calami vias Grassetur Cnidize sulcus arundinis.” 
Parallel with our use of steel pens is that of the ancient 
metal reeds, of which a few specimens, in bronze, have 
been found in Italy, and one in England.’ The case in 
which reeds were kept was the xarauobrxn, carapis, 
calamarium, theca calamaria; as in Martial, xiv. 19: 
“ Sortitus thecam, calamis armare memento.” In Diocle- 
tian’s edict, De pretiis rerum venalium, the reed-case 
appears as made of leather. 

Reeds continued in use to some extent through the 
middle ages. In Italy they appear to have survived 
into the fifteenth century.® 

The xovdirsov, peniculus, penicillus, was the brush with 
which writing in gold was applied.® 

The pen, penna, is first mentioned by an anonymous 
historian who tells us that, to enable the unlettered Ostro- 
goth Theodoric to write his name, he was provided with 
a stencil plate, through which he drew with a pen the 
strokes which formed the first four letters of his name: 
“ut, posita lamina super chartam, per eam penna duceret 
et subscriptio ejus tantum videretur.”’ Isidore, Orig. vi. 
18, describes the pen thus: “ Instrumenta scribe calamus 


$54 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 36: “Chartisque serviunt calami.” 
Some specimens of ancient reeds cut like a pen (Ausonius, 
“fissipes calamus”) are in the Egyptian gallery, British 
Museum. 

4 See Bulletino dell’ Instituto, 1849, p. 169; 1880, pp. 68, 69, 
150. The onefoundin England is preserved among the Romano- 
British antiquities in the British Museum. 

5 For detailed information, see Wattenbach, Schriftw. 186. 

6 Theophilus, De diversis artibus, ii. 96, mentions the reed for 
this purpose: ‘ Atque rogo pariter, calamo cum ceperit aurum, 
Illum commoveat, pulchre si scribere querit.” 

7 In the Haucerpta printed at the end of Gronovius’s edition of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 1693, p. 512. 
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et penna. Ex his enim verba paginis infiguntur ; sed cala- 
mus arboris est, penna avis, cujus acumen dividitur in 
duo, in toto corpore unitate servata.’”’ But, although no 
earlier mention of the quill pen than these has been 
found, it can scarcely be supposed that, as soon as 
vellum came into general use, so obviously convenient an 
implement, always ready to hand, could have been long 
overlooked, particularly in places where reeds of a kind 
suitable for writing could not be had. The hard surface 
of the new material could bear the flexible pressure of 
the pen which in heavy strokes might have proved too 
much for the more fragile papyrus. 


Inks, etc. 


Black ink, the ordinary writing fluid of centuries, 
pérav, or more exactly ypadicoyv pédav, weddviov, atra- 
mentum, or atramentum librarium to distinguish it from 
blacking used for other purposes, later éyxavorop, incaus- 
tum, differs in tint at various periods and in different 
countries. In early MSS. it is either pure black or 
slightly brown; in the middle ages it varies a good deal 
according to age and locality. In Italy and Southern 
Europe it is generally blacker than in the north, in 
France and Flanders it is generally darker than in 
England ; a Spanish MS. of the 14th or 15th century 
may usually be recognized by the peculiar blackness 
of the ink. Deterioration is observable in the course 
of time. The ink of the fifteenth century particularly 
is often of a faded, grey colour. 


The ancients used the liquid of the cuttle fish, asin the 
lines of Persius, iii. 12 :— 


“Tune queritur crassus calamo quod pendeat humor, 
Nigra quod infusa vanescat sepia lympha, 
Dilutas queritur geminet quod fistula guttas.” 


Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxv. 6, mentions soot and gum as the 
ingredients of writing ink. Other later authors add 
gall-apples. Metallic infusions seem also to have been 
used at an early period, In the midde ages vitriol was 
an ordinary ingredient. Theophilus, in his work De 
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diversis artibus, written probably early in the twelfth 
century, gives a recipe (i. 40) for the manufacture of 
ink from thorn wood boiled down and mingled with 
wine and vitriol. 

Inks of other colours are also found in MSS. of the 
middle ages: green, yellow, and others, but generally 
only for ornamental purposes, although volumes written 
entirely in coloured ink are still extant. Red, either in 
the form of a pigment or fluid ink, is of very ancient and 
common use. It is seen on the early Egyptian papyri; 
and it appears in the earliest extant vellum MSS., either 
in titles or the first lines of columns or chapters. The 
Greek term was weddviov xdxxwvov; Latin miniwm, rubrica. 
A volume written entirely in red ink, of the 9th or 10th 
century, is in the British Museum, Harley MS. 2795. 
The purple ink, cwvaBapis, sacrum incaustum, reserved 
at Byzantium for the exclusive use of the emperors, 
seems to have originally been of a distinct kind. Later 
the same term, xivvdfapis, appears as a synonymous 
term with minium, 

The ink-pot, peravddyov, wehavddyn, pedavdoyelov, atra- 
mentarium, used by the ancients, was generally, as 
appears from surviving examples, a small cylindrical 
jar or metal box, the cover often pierced with a hole to 
admit the insertion of the reed. In paintings on the 
walls of Pompeii double ink-pots, with hinged covers, are 
depicted, the two receptacles being probably for black 
and red ink.’ Throughout the middle ages the ink- 
horn was in common use. 

Gold was used as a writing fluid at a very early 
period. In a papyrus at Leyden, of the third or 
fourth century, there is a recipe for its manufacture.® 
Something has already been said on its use in con- 
nection with purple-stained vellum. Ordinary white 
vellum MSS. were also written in gold, particularly in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, in the reigns of the 
Carlovingian kings. In most of the large national 


8 Museo Borbonico, i, pl. 12. a 
° Leemans, Papyri Greci Mus. Lugd. Bat., tom. ii. (1885) 


p- 218. 
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libraries examples are to be found.’ The practice passed 
from the continent to England, and was followed to 
some considerable extent in this country, not only for 
partial decoration, but also for the entire text of MSS. 
The record of a purple MS. written in gold, by order 
of Wilfrid of York, late in the 7th century, has already 
been noticed (p. 41, note 1); but the way in which this 
volume is referred to: “Inauditum ante seculis nostris 
quoddam miraculum ” proves that such sumptuous MSS. 
were not known in England before that time. St. 
Boniface, writing in A.D. 735 to Eadburg, abbess of St. 
Mildred’s, Thanet, asks her to get transcribed for him in 
gold the Hpistles of St. Peter.? But the existing English 
examples are of later date.* Gold writing as a practice 
died out in the thirteenth century, although a few isolated 
instances of later date are found. State letters of the 
Byzantine emperors were also sometimes written in 
gold, and the same was used for imperial charters in 
Germany, as appears from extant examples of the 
twelfth century, and for similar documents in other 
countries.* 

Writing in silver appears to have ceased contempora- 
neously with the disuse of stained vellum. This metal 
would not show to advantage on a white ground. 


1 Such MSS. in the British Museum are Harl. MS. 2788, the 
* Codex Aureus,” a copy of the Gospels, in uncial letters, of the 
9th century; Harl. MS. 2797, also a copy of the Gospels, in 
minuscule writing, late in the 9th century, from the monastery of 
St. Geneviéve, Paris. The Cottonian MS., Tiberius A. ii., which 
was sent as a present to king Aithelstan by the emperor Otho, 
also contains some leaves written in gold. 

2 “Sic et adhuc deprecor.... ut mihi cum auro conscribas 
epistolas domini mei Sancti Petri apostoli, ad honorem et 
reverentiam sanctarum scripturarum ante oculos carnalium in 
preedicando, et quia dicta ejus qui me in hoc iter direxit maxime 
semper in prasentia cupiam habere.”—Jaffé, Monwmenta Mogun- 
tina, iii. 99. 

5 The foundation charter of Newminster, Winchester, granted 
by king Edgar in 966, in Cotton. MS. Vesp. A. viii., is written 
in gold. The Benedictional of Aithelwold, bishop of Winchester, 
A.D. 963-984, also contains a page in gold, 

4 Wattenbach, Schriftw. 214-217. 
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‘Various Implements. 


For ruling papyri, a circular plate of lead, cuxdorepiys 
HOALBos, TpoxoEs worALB6os, Kucdo0d860s, 1 was used, Ink 
was removed with the sponge. Papyrus would scarcely 
bear scraping with the knife. If the ink was still wet, 
or lately applied, its removal was of course easy. Martial, 
iv. 10, sends a sponge with his newly-written book of 
poems, wherewith the whole of his verses might be 
cleaned off. Augustus effaced his half-completed 
tragedy of Ajax, with the remark: “ Ajacem suum in 
spongiam incubuisse.”*® With vellum MSS. the knife or 
eraser, rasorium or novacula, came into use. While 
wet the ink could still be sponged away; but when it 
was hard and dry, and for erasure of single letters and 
words without obliterating also the surrounding text, it 
was scraped off. 

The penknife was the opidry, yrAvdavov, yAvrrTnp, or 
yAudis, scalprum librarium, the medieval scalpellum, 
cultellus, or artavus ; the riler was the xavwv, canon, 
norma, regula, linearium; the pricker or compass for 
spacing off the ruled lines was SvaBartns, circinus, or 
punctorium ; and lastly, the office of the modern pencil 
was performed by the pointed piece of ea poAuB6os, 
plumbum, or plummet. 


“Dum novus est rasa nec adhus mihi fronte libellus, 

Pagina dum tangi non bene sicca timet, 

I, puer, et caro perfer leve munus amico, 
Qui meruit nugas primus habere meas. 

Curre, sed instructus : comitetur Punica librum 
Spongia; muneribus conyenit illa meis. 

Non possunt nostros multe, Faustine, liture 
Hmendare jocos; una litura potest.” 

6 Suetonius, Aug. 85. 


CHAPTER V. 
FORMS OF BOOKS. 


The Roll. 


Among the Greeks the ordinary terms for a book (that 
is, a roll) were Bi@Aos and its diminutive BiSriov." 
Farlier forms of these words were BvS8Aos and, more 
rarely, Su8dlov, which were clearly derived from the 
material, the Bv8ros or papyrus, of which books were 
made, The corresponding word liber of the Latin 
people, in like manner, was adopted as a term for a 
book, primitively made of the bark or inner rind of the 
lime or other tree. Such bark-books, however, dis- 
appeared in presence of the more convenient and more 
plentiful papyrus imported from Egypt; but the old 
name was not unfitly transferred to a book made of the 
new substance, which in texture and general appear- 
ance was not unlike the old.’ 

A diminutive of the word liber was libellus, which, as 
a literary title, specially referred to a book of poems, a 
sense in which it is constantly used by the Roman poets, 
_ It came at length to be used as an equivalent of liber, 
and to express a book in general. 

The old form of a book was the roll, the Latin 
volumen. The Greeks do not appear to have had any 
parallel expression at an early date; the word «vdwédposg 
being comparatively late, Another term was éveihnua 


1 B.Briov also meant a letter, and is used in this sense by 
Herodotus. Suidas in his Lexicon explains BiBdlov as émoroAn. 


2 For instances of confusion of material, see Wattenbach, 
Schriftw. 89. 
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or é&eiAnwa; more rare were eiAntaptov, etdntov, A 
medieval Latin term is rotulus. 

Again, a later Greek term was Téuog (originally a 
cutting of papyrus), applicable to a roll containing a 
portion of a collection or of a great work. Neither 
this term nor Ai8réov, nor liber nor libellus, could be 
applied in the singular number to more than a single 
roll or volume. A work consisting of many volumes, or 
several divisions, must be described by the plural forms 
BiBr1a, Tomor, Libri, ete. On the other hand, the several 
books of a work, if written on one roll, counted only for 
one BiAdtov or liber, Thus Ulpian, Digest. xxxii. 52, 
lays down: ‘‘ Si cui centum libri sint legati, centum 
volumina ei dabimus, non centum que quis ingenio suo 
metitus est. . . . ut puta, cum haberet Homerum totum 
in uno volumine, non quadraginta octo libros com- 
putamus, sed unum Homeri volumen pro libro acci- 
piendum est.” 

For subdivisions such terms as Adyos, svyypappa, cvv- 
Ttaywa also were used. 

The word tedyos, in the sense of a literary work in 
several volumes, was employed ata late period. Originally 
it seems to have been applied to the chest or vessel in 
which the several rolls of such work were kept, and came 
in course of time to refer to the contents.* Xenophon, 
Anab. vii. 6, 14, mentions books éy £vAivous Tevyeas. 
In like manner the terms pandectes and bibliotheca, 
originally referring to a work in several rolls kept 
together in their chest, were afterwards used specially to 
mean a MS. of the entire Bible. Bibliotheca continued 
to bear this meaning down to the close of the fourteenth 
century, if not later.’ 

To distinguish a work contained in the compass of a 
single roll, there was the title wovd8iPros or wovd8uBrov. 
_ There can be no doubt that the convenience of sub- 
dividing the lengthy works of authors into rolls of 


3 Birt, Ant. Buchw. 89. 
4 Bibliotheca was used in this sense by St. Jerome. Others, 
as Cassiodorus, Bede, Alcuin, preferred Pandectes. 
See examples in Wattenbach, Schriftw. 126-129, 
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moderate size must have been appreciated in the earliest 
period of the publication of Greek literature ; and, although 
the authors themselves may not originally have divided 
their writings into separate portions to suit the ordinary 
length of a conveniently-sized roll, yet the practice of 
the scribe would eventually react on the author. Thus 
we find the works of Homer divided into books of a 
length which could be contained in an ordinary roll ; and 
we know that in course of time authors did regularly 
adapt the divisions of their works to the customary length 
of the Bi8r/a and volumina. 

The roll was rolled on a stick, dugadds or wm- 
bilicus, to which the last sheet of the papyrus, éoyato- 
KdAdov, Was attached. Many of the rolls found at Her- 
culaneum had a mere central core of papyrus. A knob 
or button, usually of bone or wood, was affixed to each 
end of the stick, the name of which, oudanros, umbilicus, 
appears to have been also extended to these orna- 
mental additions. Porphyrion, commenting on Horace, 
Epod. xiv. 8, says: “in fine libri umbilici ex ligno aut 
osse solent poni.” Or, instead of the simple knob or 
button, there was a tip, xépas, cornu, of ivory or some 
such ornamental material; and either might be plain or 
coloured.’ The edges, frontes, of the roll were cut down 
and smoothed with pumice,’ and sometimes coloured. 
The wrapper of an ordinary roll might be of common 
papyrus, charta emporetica; in case of a more valuable 
work, a vellum cover, stained with colour,® was used as 
a protection—the qawérAns or gpaddvns, pxenula (the 
travelling cloak), as it was commonly called. Lucian, 
Adv. indoctum, 7, refers to an ornamental work thus: 


° Tibullus, III. i. 18: “ Atque inter geminas pingantur cornua 
frontes.” Martial, iii, 2, 9, “ picti umbilici”; v. 6, 15, ‘* nigri 
umbilici.” 

* Ovid, Trist. I. i. 11, “Nec fragili gemine poliantur pumice 
frontes””’; Catullus, xxii. 8, “‘ pamice omnia sequata.” 

8 See above, p. 39. 

® The * cloak” (@aAdvns) which St. Paul left at Troas (2 Tim. 
iv. 13), and which Timothy was to bring together with the books 
one parchments, may have been in fact a book-cover. See Birt, 
65. 
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“dérotav To pev BiBdLovy év TH yeupl eyns TayKaror, 
moppupay pev éxov THv dupOepay, ypucody O€ Tov Guparov ” ; 
and Martial, i. 66, has the lines :— , 

“ Sed pumicata fronte si quis est nondum 


Nec umbilicis cultus atque membrana, 
Mercare: tales habeo.” 


For preservation against moths, etc., cedar oil was 
rubbed on the papyrus.’ A good poem was worthy of 
this protection: “ cedro digna locutus”’ (Persius, i. 42); 
“cedro nune licet ambules perunctus” (Martial, iii. 2, 7). 
But it imparted a yellow tint: “ quod neque sum cedro 
flavus ” (Ovid, Trist. III. i. 18). 

Tke chest or box in which the rolls were kept was the 
Kiotn, xiBwros, capsa, cista, forulus, nidus, puteus, or 
serinium, To tie bundles of rolls together was a 
destructive process, as the papyrus was injured; so 
Petronius, Satyricon, cii. :  Charte alligates mutant figu- 
ram.” Hxtensive works were arranged in their capse 
in decades, triads, or other sets, as we know from the 
examples of the works of Livy, Dio Cassius, Varro, and 
others. 

For convenience of reference when the roll was placed 
in a box or on a shelf, a vellum label, ciAAvBos or cittv- 
Bos,? muttaxtov, also yAWooa, yAwoodptoy, titulus, index, 
was attached to the edge of the roll and inscribed with 
the title of the work,* and, for distinction, was also 
coloured.* Such tituli are perhaps the “lora rubra” of 
Catullus, xxii. 7. Cicero, writing to Atticus, iv. 4, gives 
both Greek and Latin names: “ Etiam velim mihi mittas 
de tuis librariolis duos aliquos, quibus Tyrannio utatur 


1 «¢ Hx cedro oleum, quod cedreum dicitur, nascitur, quo reliquee 
res uncte, uti etiam libri, a tineis et carie non leduntur.”— 
Vitruvius, ii. 9, 13. 

2 Marquardt, Privatl. der Romer, 794. 

3 See an engraving, copied from a sculpture, in Schwarz, De 
ornamentis ibrorum (1756), tab. i., wherein are represented series 
of rolls placed on shelves, like bottles in a wine-bin, with the tituli 
depending in front; also an engraving of a capsa, with rolls 
enclosed, on the title-page of Marini, Papiri Diplom.; and 
Museo Borbonico, tav. xii. 

4 See above, p. 39. 
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glutinatoribus, ad cetera administris, iisque imperes ut 
sumant membranulam, ex qua indices fiant, quos vos 
Greeci, ut opinor, ovAAvBous appellatis.” And the lines 
of Tibullus, III. i. 9, may be quoted as describing the 
outward appearance of the roll :— 


* TLutea sed niveum involvat membrana libellum, 
Pumex cui canas tondeat ante comas; 
Summaque pretexat tenuis fastigia charte, 
Indicet ut nomen, littera facta, puer.” 


The text was written in columns, cedides, paging. 
The term cedis (originally the gangway between the 
rowing benches of a ship) was first applied to the space 
between two columns, and then to the column itself. 
Other terms were the diminutive ceAiduov and xata- 
Barov. The lines of the columns ran parallel with the 
length of the roll;° and lead was used for drawing the 
ruled lines. Such ruling, however, was not always, and 
perhaps not generally, employed, for the horizontal fibre 
of the papyrus itself was a sufficient guide for the lines 
of writing; and the fact that the marginal line of the 
columns frequently trends away out of the perpendicular 
proves that in such instances there were no ruled lines 
to bound the columns laterally. These were generally 
narrow, at least in the texts which were written by 
skilled scribes for the market; and occasionally we find 
the letters made smaller at the end of a line in order to 
accommodate words to the available space. An example 
of writing in wide columns is seen in the papyrus of 
Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens—a MS. which 
was written for private use and not for sale. 

The title of the work was written at the end. 

The reader unrolled the book with the right hand; 
with the left hand he rolled up what he had read. To 


unroll a book was é&eNeiv, aveidelv, dvediooery, éAicoew, 


* Before the time of Julius Cesar, official despatches appear to 
have been written “transversa charta,” that is, with the lineg 
parallel with the breadth of the roll. Suetonius, Jul. Ces. 56. 

6 See an engraving, from a sculptured sarcophagus, in Darem- 
berg and Saglio’s Dict. des Antiquites, s.v. “ Bibliotheca,” in 
which a man is represented reading from an open roll. 
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eihew or eireiv, evolvere, revolvere, volvere, explicare. 
The book read to the end was “explicitus usque ad sua 
cornua”’ (Martial, xi. 107), or “ad umbilicum,” as in 
Horace, Epod. xiv. 8 :— 

“ Deus nam me vetat 


Inceptos, olim promissum carmen, iambos 
Ad umbilicum adducere;”’ 


and in Martial, iv. 89 :— 


** Ohe, jam satis est, ohe libelle, 
Jam pervenimus usque ad umbilicos.” 


From the term “ explicitus” came the medizval “ ex- 
plicit,” formed, no doubt, as a pendant to “ incipit.”” 
The term to roll up a book was plicare. The beginning 
of the roll was held under the chin while the hands were 
employed in turning the wmbiiici. Hence Martial, i. 
66, refers to “virginis .... charte, que trita duro 
non inhorruit mento”; and again, x. 938, he has: “ Sic 
nova nec mento sordida charta juvat.” 

The inconvenience of writing on the back of the roll ig 
obvious, and this practice was probably very seldom, if 
ever, followed in the case of works intended for sale. 
Authors’ copies, however, were often opisthograph, as in 
Juvenal, Sat. i, 4:— 

“Tmpune diem consumpserit ingens 


Telephus, aut summi plena jam margine libri 
Scriptus et in tergo necdum finitus Orestes P” 


The younger Pliny also, Hpist. iii. 5, 17, in reference 
to his uncle’s numerous works, uses the words: “ Com- 
mentarios clx. mihi reliquit, opisthographos quidem et 
minutissime scriptos.” 

In the same manner worthless scribbling is referred 
to by Martial, viii. 62, as written on the back of the 
charta ;— 


“ Scribit in aversa Picens epigrammata charta 
Et dolet, averso quod facit illa deo.” 


Rough draughts or temporary pieces, or children’s or 
scholars’ exercises might also be so written. Martial, 
iy. 86, threatens his libellus with the fate of waste paper 
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to be utilized for such purposes, if his verses fail to 
please :— 
* Si damnaverit, ad salariorum 
Curras scrinia protinus licebit, 
Tuversa pueris arande charta.” 

A most important instance of a scholar’s exercise, 
written on the back of a papyrus, is found in the early 
copy of the Epitaphios of Hyperides in the British 
Museum. 

After the establishment of the book-shape in general 
use, the roll form was almost entirely abandoned for 
literary purposes in the middle ages. It survived, how- 
ever, for some of the Greek liturgies, for mortuary rolls, 
for pedigrees, for certain brief chronicles in which his- 
torical genealogies form a principal feature, and in a few 
other instances, as in the “ Hxultet” rolls of Italy, in 
which it was found convenient. But in all these the 
writing was parallel with the breadth, not with the length, 
of the roll. For records, however, the roll form has been 
continued throughout the middle ages to our own days, ’ 
particularly in England, where not only public docu- 
ments relating to the business of the country, but also 
proceedings of private manorial courts and_ bailiffs’ 
accounts, were almost invariably entered on rolls. 


The Codex or Book. 


The earliest form of the book, in our modern sense of 
the word, that is, as a collection of leaves of vellum, 
paper, or other material, bound together, existed, as we 
have seen,’ in the case of waxen tablets, when two or 
more were fastened together and made a caudex or codea. 
Hence vellum books, following the same arrangement, 
were also called codices. Similarly, by usage the title 
liber, which had been transferred from the original bark 
roll to the papyrus roll, was also passed on to the vellum 
book. So too the Greek terms BiPdos, Bi8réov and other 
words, which had been employed to designate the earlier 
rolls, were transferred in the same way. The vellum 


7 See above, p. 20. 
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codex came into general use when it was found how 
conveniently it could contain a large work in a much 
smaller space than could the papyrus roll» In the words 
of Isidore, Origg. vi. 18, 1: “ Codex multorum librorum 
est, liber unius voluminis.”’ 

That vellum MSS. existed in the classical period at 
Rome we know from Martial’s Apophoreta. But these 
must have been few in number and articles of luxury. 
It was the requirements of the lawyers which necessi- 
tated the casting of the great law-books into a conve- 
nient form for reference; and the vellum MS., more 
durable than papyrus and adapted for receiving writing 
on both sides of the leaves, satisfied those require- 
ments in the most perfect manner. Hence the term 
owpatiov, a name for the vellum MS., expressive of the 
bulk of the contents; and hence, conversely, the title 
of codex which was given to great compilations, such 
as those of Theodosius and Justinian. 

Again, the Bible, the book which before all others 
became the great work of reference in the hands of the 
early Christians, could only be consulted with conveni- 
ence and despatch in the new form. From the writings 
of St. Jerome and others it is evident that Bibles in 
codex form existed at a very early date. When once 
this form of multiplying texts was adopted by the Church, 
its rapid diffusion became a matter of certainty through 
the medium of monastic institutions, The form adopted 
for the Bible would naturally become the model for 
theological and ecclesiastical books of all kinds. Thus 
_ the vellum codex was destined to be the recipient of 
Christian literature, as the papyrus roll had been that 
of the pagan world. 

Still, however, for the older literature the papyrus 
continued to some extent to hold its ground; ® although 
even in this department the codex began at once to make 
inroads. For, as regards the works of great standard 
authors, such as Homer in Greek and Cicero in Latin, 
there is evidence that even in the earliest centuries of 
our era the codex form was not uncommon.’ In St, 

® Birt, 109. ® Ibid. 113, 
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Jerome’s days vellum MSS. of the classics appear to have: 
been in ordinary use, for his library of vellum codices 
included works of profane literature.' In the end, the 
book form became so general that even papyrus was 
put together in leaves and quires in the same way as 
vellum. Several specimens of such papyrus books still 
exist, as has been already noticed. 


Gatherings or Quires. 


The earliest MSS. on vellum are usually of the broad 
quarto size, in which the width equals, or nearly equals, 
the height. The quires of which they are composed 
consist, in most instances, of eight leaves, that is, of 
four folded sheets, terpds or Tetpaduov, quaternio (whence 
our word guire), and this number continued in general 
favour for all sizes of volumes throughout the middle 
ages. Quires of three sheets or six leaves, of five sheets 
or ten leaves, and of six sheets or twelve leaves, are also 
met with. For example, the famous Codex Vaticanus 
of the Greek Bible is made up of ten-leaved quires. 
Each quire was actually numbered or signed, to use the 
technical word, either at the beginning, in the upper 
margin, or, more generally at the end, in the lower inner 
corner. In the Codex Alexandrinus the signatures 
are at the beginnings of the quires, in the centre of the 
upper margin, ‘he numbers were frequently, in Latin 
MSS., accompanied with the letter Q (for quaternio). 
The practice of numbering the leaves of the quires, e.g. 
A. i., A. iL, A. ili., etc., dates from the fourteenth century. 
Catch-words, exclamantes, to connect the quires together, 
first appear, but rarely, in the eleventh century; from 
the twelfth century they become common. 

In putting together the sheets for the quire, care was 
generally taken to lay them in such a way that hair- 
side faced hair-side, and flesh- ‘or inner) side faced 
flesh-side. Thus, when the book was opened, the 
two pages before the reader had the same appearance, 
either the yellow tinge of the hair-side or the whiter 


1 Tbid. 115, 2 Above, p. 34. 
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surface of the flesh-side. In Greek MSS. the arrange- 
ment of the sheets was afterwards reduced to a system : 
the first or lowest sheet being laid with the flesh-side 
downwards so that when the sheets were folded that side 
always formed the first page of the quire. In the Codex 
Alexandrinus, however, the first page of a quire is the 
hair-side of the skin. In Latin MSS. also the hair-side 
appears to have generally begun the quire. 

To the folded sheet was given the title diploma; 
a barbarous medieval name for it was arcus! The leaf 
was yaptiov, PvAXov, folium. The line of writing was 
otixos, versus, linea, and riga. 


Ruling. 

In the earlier centuries of the middle ages, the ruled 
lines of vellum MSS. were drawn with a hard-pointed 
instrument, a blunt bodkin or stilus, on one side of the 
leaf, the lines being impressed with sufficient force to 
cause them to stand out in relief on the other side. The 
ruling was almost invariably on the hair- (or outer) side of 
the skin. Marginal lines were drawn to bound the text 
laterally. The distances of the horizontal lines from one 
another were marked off with pricks of the compass in 
vertical order down the page. In earlier MSS. these 
prickings are often found near the middle of the leaf, or 
at least within the space occupied by the text, and the 
lines are drawn right across the sheet and not confined 
within the vertical boundaries. It was afterwards the 
custom to prick off the spaces close to the margin and to 
keep the ruled lines within limits; and eventually the 
prickings often disappeared when the edges were shorn 
by the binder. Each sheet should be ruled separately ; 
but two or more sheets were not infrequently laid and 
ruled together, the lines being so deeply drawn on the 
upper sheet that the lower sheets also received the 
impressions. In rare instances lines are found ruled on 
both sides of the leaf, as in some parts of the Codex 


* 0. R. Gregory, Les Cahiers des MSS. Grecs.in the Comptes 
Rendus of the Acad. des Inscriptions, 1885, p- 261. 
‘ Wattenbach, Schriftw. 153. 
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Alexandrinus. In this MS. also, and in some other early 
codices, ruling was not drawn for every line of writing, 
but was occasionally spaced so that some lines of the 
text lay in the spaces while others stood on the ruled 
lines. Ruling with the lead point or plummet came into 
ordinary use in the twelfth century; coloured ink was 
also used for ruled lines in the fifteenth century. 


Arrangement of the Text. 


The text, which in early MSS. was written continuously 
without separation of words, might be written across the 
face of the page ; and in some cases, as in poetical works, 
no other arrangement could well be followed. But, con- 
tinuing the system observed in the papyrus rolls, the 
arrangement in columns was usual. The superior con- 
venience of the column over the long line is obvious, par- 
ticularly when a small character was the type of writing. 
The number of columns in a page was ordinarily two ; but 
three and even four were also allowed. The Codex 
Sinaiticus of the Greek Bible has four columns in a page, 
so that the open book presents a series of eight columns 
to the reader, which, it has been observed, would forcibly 
recall the long row of pagine of the papyrus roll.’ The 
Codex Vaticanus has three columns in a page in the 
portion containing the Old Testament; and other early 
MSS. or fragments of MSS. exhibit the same arrange- 
ment, e.g. the Vatican fragments of Sallust, the Latin 
Pentateuch of Lyons, and others in the libraries of Rome, 
Milan, etc.® But the tri-columnar system appears to have 
been generally abandoned after the sixth century. The 
Utrecht Psalter, written at the beginning of the 9th 
century, in triple columns, is not an instance which counts 
for late usage, the MS. being only an exact copy of an 


5 The phrase of Husebius, Vita Const. iv. 37, “év moduredas 
Hoknpevous Tevyert Tpicoad Kal terpacad,” probably refers to the 
number of columns. See Wattenbach, Schriftw. 149. 

6 See Wattenbach, Schriftw. 149. It may also be noted that 
the most ancient dated MS. in existence, the Syriac MS. of 
A.D, 411, containing the Recognitions of Clement of Rome (Brit. 
Mus. Add. MS. 12,150), is written in triple columns. 
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older codex.’ Usually the later examples are the result 
of necessity, as in the case of Psalters in parallel ver- 
sions or languages.* A late instance, however, of a text 
written in this fashion, without any compelling causes, 
occurs in the Latin Bible of the 9th century, Add. MS. 
24,142, in the British Museum. 

With regard to the breaking up of the text into 
paragraphs, and more particularly into the short sen- 
tences known as otvyoi, the reader is referred to what 
is said below under the heads of Punctuation and 
Stichometry. 

As already noticed, the text of early MSS. was gene- 
rally written continuously without separation of the 
_ words; and this practice continued as a rule down 
to about the ninth century. But even when the scribes 
had begun to break up their lines into words, it still 
continued to be the fashion to attach short words, 
e.g. prepositions, to those which immediately followed 
them. It was hardly before the eleventh century that 
a perfect system of separately-written words was esta- 
blished in Latin MSS. In Greek MSS. it may be said 
that the system was at no time perfectly followed, for, 
even when the words were distinguished, there was 
always a tendency to separate them inaccurately. 

The first lines of the main divisions of the text, as for 
example the several books of the Bible, were often 
written in red for distinction. 

In order to save space, and to get as much as possible 
into a line, or to avoid division of a word, the letters 
were often written smaller towards the end of the line; 
and in Latin MSS., with the same object, two or more 
letters were linked or combined in a monogrammatic 
form. 

At first, in uncial Latin MSS., there was no enlarge- 
ment of letters in any part of the text to mark the 


7 The later copies of this Psalter also maintain the same 
arrangement. 

8 A Psalter in four parallel columns (the Greek and the three 
Latin versions), A.D. 1105, is in the Bibl. Nationale, MS. Lat. 
2195. See Pal. Soc. i. 156. 

Ff 
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beginnings of sections or chapters; yet, in some of the 
earliest examples, the first letter of the page, without 
regard to its position in relation to the text, is made 
larger than the rest. 

Rubrics and titles and colophons (that is, titles, etc., 
written at the ends of books) were at first written in 
the same characters as the text; afterwards it was 
found convenient, as a distinction, to employ different 
characters. Thus in later uncial Latin MSS. titles 
might be in capitals or rustic capitals; in minuscule 
MSS. they might be written in capitals or uncials. The 
convenience of having the title at the beginning of a 
MS., instead of only in colophon-form at the end, was 
soon recognized ; but the use of the colophon still con- 
tinued, the designation of a work being frequently 
recorded in both title and colophon down to the latest 
period. 

Running titles or head-lines appear in even some of 
the earliest MSS., in the same characters as the text, 
but of smaller size. 

In the division of words at the end of a line, it was 
the ancient practice to break off with a complete syllable. 
In Greek, however, in the case of compound words, 
the last consonant of the prefix was carried on to 
the next syllable, if this was a vowel or began with a 
vowel, as «a-tei-doy; and the same method was ob- 
served with a preposition and the following word, as 
xa-rTé-pod. With such a system in vogue it is not sur- 
prising to find it extended occasionally to other cases, 
as tat-rovy. In simple words the sigma was not un- 
commonly carried on to a following consonant, as péy.- 
oTOS. 

In Latin MSS., while the observance of the true 
syllabic division was maintained according to ancient 
asage, and, when two consonants came together, they 
were properly assigned to their several syllables, as 
dic-tus, prop-ter, ig-navus, pris-cus, hos-pes, hos-tis, yet 
in some ancient texts the first consonant is drawn over 
to the second, as di-ctus, ho-stis, etc., in accordance with 
the Greek practice noticed above; and in some MSS. we 
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find the older style altered to suit the later, as in the 
Fulda MS. of the Gospels, corrected in the sixth 
century by Victor of Capua,’ and the Harley Gospels of 
about the year 600. ‘ . 

The coupling stroke or hyphen, to indicate connection 
of the two parts of the divided word, appears to have 
been unknown in the early centuries. A point per- 
forms this duty in early instances. In the eleventh 
century the hyphen at the end of the line shows itself 
on a few occasions; in the twelfth century it becomes 
more systematic, and is also repeated at the beginning 
of the next line. 


Punctuation.—Greek. 


The earliest form in which a system of punctuation 
appears is that found in ancient inscriptions, wherein 
the several words are divided from one another by 
single, double, or treble dots or points. This, however, 
is not punctuation in the sense in which we use the term 
—the system whereby sentences are marked ont, and 
the sense of the text is made clear. 

The ancient practice of writing literary texts con- 
tinuously, without distinction of words, was not, indeed, 
quite universal ; for the astronomical treatise known as 
the "Evécfou teyv7, earlier than 154 3.c., at Paris, is an 
instance to the contrary. But it was certainly by far 
the more ordinary method, and in the uncial vellum 
MSS. of the earlier middle ages it may be said to have 
been the only method that was followed. In the docu- 
ments of ordinary life the distinction of words was, from 
early times, more frequently, though still only partially, 
observed. When the minuscule writing came into use 
as the literary hand, separation of the words from cne 
another gradually followed; but never was this system 
fully perfected. For example, prepositions were still 
attached to the following words, and there was always 


1 Zangemeister and Wattenbach, Exempla Codd. Lat., tab. 
XXXiv. 


2 Brit. Mus. Out. Anc. MSS., > ii, p. 14. 
F 
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a tendency to detach a final letter, and to attach it to 
the next following word. 

The inconvenience which we experience in reading a 
continuously written text could not have been so greatly 
felt by the scholars of the old Greek world ; otherwise 
separation of words, and a perfect system of punctuation, 
would have been established long before was actually 
the case. Still the distinction of paragraphs was found 
a necessity at an ancient period. Hence arose the 
dividing stroke, the rapdypados, known, at all events, 
as early as Aristotle’s time, separating paragraphs by 
being inserted between them at the beginnings of lines ; 
but, it should be remembered, the stroke really belonged 
to the concluding paragraph, and marked its termina- 
tion, and did not form an initial sign for the new para- 
graph which followed. The paragraph-mark was not, 
however, uniformly the horizontal stroke ; the wedge > 
(Surf), the mark which is also often found at the 
end of a work, 7 (xopwvis), and similar forms were em- 
ployed. This system of distinguishing paragraphs ap- 
pears in use in the early papyri, and analogously the 
dividing stroke marks off the speeches of the different 
characters in the surviving papyrus fragments of the 
tragedians, as, for example, in the very ancient remains 
of the Antiope of Euripides. 

But to write every paragraph distinct by itself would 
have entailed a certain loss of space. If the last line 
were short, there would remain a vacant space after it, 
unoccupied by writing. In the earliest specimens there- 
fore we find this space occupied by the first words of 


the next paragraph, a slight break being left to mark 
its commencement, thus :— 


ECOMEGA OYTAPAH 
TIOYOAYMTIIAAIMEN 


The next step was to draw back the first letter of the 
first full line of the new paragraph, and leave it slightly 
projecting into the margin ; and then lastly to enlarge it, 
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The letter made thus prominent being a sufficient in- 
dication of the commencement of the new paragraph, 
the stroke or wedge between the lines was no longer 
necessary and ordinarily disappeared, Thus the two 
limes given above would, in this last stage of develop- 
ment, be written thus :— 


ECOMEGA OYFAPAH 
TlovYOAY MTTIAAIMEN 


Of course, if the paragraph commenced at the begin- 
ning of a line, the large letter took its natural place as 
the initial; but, arranged as above, any letter, even one 
in the middle of a word, might be enlarged. 

This system is found in action in the Codex Alexan- 
drinus, attributed to the 5th century, and continued to 
be practised throughout the middle ages. But it should 
be noted that, although rendered unnecessary by the in- 
troduction of the large initial, the paragraph mark also 
appears in this MS., but generally in anomalous positions, 
particularly above the initial letters of the different books 
—an indication that the scribes of the day had already 
begun to forget the meaning and proper use of the 
mark. 

We next have to consider punctuation by points. <As 
already stated, these were used in ancient inscriptions. 
The earliest instance of their employment in a Greek 
MS. occurs in the very ancient fragment known as 
the Artemisia papyrus, at Vienna, wherein the double 
point (:) occasionally closes a sentence. Again, in the 
fragments of the Phexdo of Plato, found at Gurob, the 
same double point appears as a mark of punctuation ; 
and it may also be here added that a short horizontal 
stroke or dash also serves the purpose of separating the 
different speeches in the same fragments. The double 
point also, in addition to the wapaypados, occasionally 
marks the close of the paragraphs in the Paris papyrus 
49,a letter of about 160 8.c. But such isolated instances 
merely show that there was a knowledge of the value of 
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such marks of punctuation, which, however, in practice 
were not systematically employed. , 

A more regular system was developed in the schools 
of Alexandria, its invention being ascribed to Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium (260 3.c.). This was the use of 
the full point with certain values in certain positions 
(Oéceus): the high point (orvyyi) Tedela), equivalent to a 
full stop; the point on the line (iroarvypy7), a shorter 
pause, equivalent to our semicolon; and the point in a 
middle position (cTvyuH péon), an ordinary pause, equi- 
valent to our comma. In the Codex Alexandrinus the 
middle and high points are pretty generally used. But 
the middle point eventually disappeared ; and about the 
ninth century the comma was introduced. It also became 
a common practice to mark the conclusion of a paragraph 
or chapter with a more emphatic sign, such as two or 
more dots with or without a horizontal dash, :, :-, .°. 
The mark of interrogation also first appears about the 
8th or 9th century. 


Punctuation.—Latin. 


The punctuation of Latin MSS. followed in some 
respects the systems of the Greeks. In the poem on the 
Battle of Actium, found at Herculaneum, points are used 
to mark off the words, a practice borrowed from inscrip- 
tions; and in the early MSS. of Virgil in the Vatican 
Library points are found employed for the same purpose, 
although they appear to be due to a second, but still 
early, hand. From the Latin grammarians we know that 
they adopted the Greek system of punctuation by points 
(Oéceis, positure), to which they gave the titles of 
“‘distinctio finalis,” ‘‘ subdistinctio,” and “ distinctio 
media”; but in practice we find that the scribes used 
the points without consistently adhering to their 
meaning. 

In some of the more ancient MSS. marks of punctua- 
tion are entirely wanting, only a short space being left 
blank in the line to indicate the conclusion of a passage 
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or paragraph, as in Greek MSS., but without the accom- 
panying dividing line (77apdypados) or the enlarged letter 
at the beginning of the first full line, which the Greek 
scribes employed. Yet the paragraph mark was used to 
separate paragraphs or divisions of the text (as, for 
example, in the poem on the Battle of Actium) when the 
new paragraph began a line; and its eventual conver- 
sion from a mere sign of separation between two para- 
graphs into a sign belonging to the head of the new 
paragraph was a natural development. Our modern { 
is directly derived from the simple ancient form T. 

In early uncial MSS. it is not uncommon to find the 
point, more often in the middle position, used as an 
ordinary stop; and at the end of a paragraph or chapter, 
a colon, or colon and dash, or a number of points, 
occasionally indicate a final stop. In the seventh century 
the high point is used with the force of a comma, the semi- 
colon with its modern value, and a point and virgule, °7, 
or other combinations of points, asa full stop. In the 
Carlovingian period and the next centuries we have the 
inverted semicolon, holding a position between our comma 
and semicolon, and the comma itself. The origin of the 
‘former of these is uncertain. It appears first with some 
regularity in MSS. of the eighth century; but it is 
noticeable that a mark which resembles it occurs in the 
Actium poem, being there formed by the addition of an 
oblique stroke to an ordinary point. Along with these 
later signs also appears the mark of interrogation in 
common use. 


Breathings and Accents and Other Signs.—Greek. 


Breathings and accents, like the Greek system of 
punctuation by points noticed above, are also attributed 
to Aristophanes of Byzantium, as part of the dca mpoo- 
Sas, of which he is called the inventor. 

The rough (r) and the smooth (1) breathings (vevyara) 
at first represented the left and the right half of the 
letter H, which itself was originally the aspirate. They 
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were soon worn down to Lt and 4, in which shapes they 
are found in early MSS.; and eventually these square 
forms became the rounded «and>, the period at which 
they definitely arrived at this last stage being the 12th 
century. Only occasionally are marks of breathing found 
in the more ancient MSS., and then it is generally the 
rough breathing that is distinguished. 

The accents (rover) are: the grave ‘ (Sapeia), or 
ordinary tone; the acute ’ (dfefa), marking a rise in 
the voice; and the circumflex * (ofvBapeta or meproTra- 
névn), combining the other two, and indicating a rise 
and fall or slide of the voice. Originally, in theory, all 
syllables which were not marked with the acute accent 
or circumflex received the grave accent, as @éodapds; 
and several examples of this actually occur in the Harris 
Homer. In the same MS., and occasionally in the 
Bankes Homer, we also see instances of the indication 
of normally oxytone words (in which the acute accent 
falls on the last syllable) by placing a grave accent on 
the penultimate, as édwv. In later MSS. a double accent 
marks emphatically wev and &€. 

Breathings and accents were not systematically applied 
to Greek texts before the seventh century. 

The rest of the ten signs attributed to Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, to assist in the correct reading of texts, 
are as follows :— 

The xpdvor, or marks to distinguish a long (~) anda 
short (“) syllable, instances of their employment occur- 
ring in the Harris Homer and in some other early docu- 
ments on papyrus. 

The diacrody or broSiacr0Ay, a virgule or comma in- 
serted between words where the distinction might be 
ambiguous, as eat, vous, not eau, ous. 

The hyphen (é¢év), a curve or line drawn under the 
letters to indicate connection, as, for example, to indicate 
compound words. In the Harris Homer the hyphen, 
in the form of a long straight line, is used for this 
purpose. 

The apostrophe (dzréetpodos), which, besides marking 
elision, was used for other purposes, and whose form 
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varied from a curve to a straight accent or even a mere 
dot. It was very generally placed in early MSS. after 
a foreign name, or a name not having a Greek termina- 
tion, as, for example, "A@paap’, and after a word ending 
in a hard consonant, as «, y, &, a, and also in p. When 
a double consonant occurred in the middle of a word, an 
apostrophe was placed above the first or between the 
two letters. In a papyrus of a.p. 542 (Pal. Soc. ii. 123), 
a dot represents the apostrophe in this position; and in 
a MS. of the 8th or 9th century (Pal. Soc. ii. 126), a 
double apostrophe is employed. ‘The apostrophe is also 
used to distinguish two concurrent vowels, as suatia’av- 
_ tov. In some instances it is even placed between two 
different consonants, as ¢.g. apv0 wos, in the Vienna MS. 
of Dioscorides, 

In addition to the marks and signs already noticed, 
there are some others which occur in Greek MSS. 

Marks of dizresis, placed over 1 and v when at the 
beginning of a word or when they do not form a diph- 
thong with a foregoing vowel, occur in papyri, being 
either a single or double dot or short stroke, or, In some 
instances, a short accent; in later MSS. the form is 
usually a double dot. 

Quotations are indicated by marks in the margin, the 
most common being the arrow-head, > or <, and the 
cross, horizontal stroke, or waved stroke being also used. 
More rarely, quoted passages are indented, that is, writ- 
ten within the marginal line of the text. 

To distinguish words consisting of a single letter, a 
short acute accent or similar mark is found in use, as, In 
the Codex Alexandrinus, to mark 7 in its various mean- 
ings as aword, Apparently from ignorance or confusion 
the scribes of this MS. even placed a mark on 7 when 
merely a letter in a word. The article 6 is found simi- 
larly distinguished in a papyrus of a.p. 595 (Pal. Soe. ii. 
124). 

Te fill small spaces left vacant at the end of a line, an 
arrow-head or tick was employed; as, for example, in 
the papyrus of Hyperides (Lycophron), and in the Codex 
Sinaiticus. 
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Arbitrary signs, or signs composed of dots or strokes, 
are used as reference marks to marginal scholia, or to 
indicate insertion of omitted words or passages. In the 
papyrus of Hyperides (Lycophron) the place for inser- 
tion of an omitted line is marked, and has the word 
dvw, while the line itself, written in the margin above, 
has edt. In the papyrus of Aristotle on the Constitu- 
tion of Athens, a letter or word inserted between the 
lines has sometimes a dot on each side. 

In the same manner various signs are employed to 
indicate transposition, such as numerical letters, or (as 
in the papyrus of Aristotle) slanting strokes and dots 
(/*) placed above the words. 

To distinguish words or other combinations of letters 
from the rest of the text, a line was drawn above them ; 
thus the grammatical forms in the papyrus attributed 
to Tryphon, in the British Museum, and the reference 
letters in the Oxford Euclid of a.p. 888 are so marked. 

Besides actually striking out a letter or word or 
passage with a pen-stroke, the ancient scribes indicated 
erasure by including the word or passage between in- 
verted commas or brackets or dots, one at the beginning 
and one at the end; sometimes by accents above, as 
é.g. twv (to erase the v), té and zavta (to cover the 
whole word), as seen in the Codex Alexandrinus; some- 
times by a line above, asxaz; sometimes by a dot above, 
rarely below, each letter. 


Accents and other Signs.—Latin. 


Accents were seldom used by Latin scribes. Occa- 
sionally they mark a monosyllabic word, as the exclama- 
tion 6, or a preposition, as @; and sometimes they are 
employed to emphasize a syllable. 

As in Greek MSS., quotations are indicated by marks 
in the margin or by indentation; and arbitrary signs 
are used to mark the place of insertion of omissions. 
Common reference marks are hd hs=hic deest, hoc 
supra or hic scribus, etc. Transposition of words might 
be indicated in various ways, as by letters or numbers, 
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and very commonly by oblique strokes above the line, 
as mea mater = mater mea. ’ 

Finally, for correction, the simple method of striking 
out with the pen and interlining or adding in the mar- 
gin was followed, as well as that of marking words or 
letters for deletion with dots above or below them. 

Besides the above, other marks and signs are found in 
both Greek and Latin MSS., such as the private marks 
of correctors or readers. There are also critical symbols, 
such as the diple and the asterisk employed by Aris- 
tarchus in the texts of Homer, and the obelus and 
asterisk used by St. Jerome to distinguish certain pas- 
sages in versions of the Latin Psalter. But the con- 
oe of these is beyond the scope of the present 
work. 


Palimpsests, 


A palimpsest MS. is one from which the first writing 
has been rubbed off in order to make the leaves ready to 
receive fresh writing. Sometimes this process was re- 
peated, and the leaves finally received a third text, the 
MS. being in such a case doubly palimpsest. This 
method of obtaining writing material was practised in 
early times. The term “palimpsest” is used by Ca- 
tullus,’ apparently with reference to papyrus; also by 
Cicero in a passage ? wherein he is evidently speaking of 
waxen tablets; and by Plutarch, who narrates’ that 
Plato compared Dionysius to a i8Alov wadiurnaror, his 
tyrannical nature, dvcéemAvrtos, showing through like the 
imperfectly erased writing of a palimpsest MS., that is, 
a papyrus roll from which the first writing had been 
washed. The word, however, indicating, as it does, the 
action of scraping or rubbing, could originally have only 
been strictly applied to material strong enough to bear 
such treatment, as vellum or waxen tablets. Papyrus 
could only be washed, not scraped or rubbed, and the 


1 Oarm, xxil. 5. 2 Ad Fam. vii. 18. 
3 Cum princip. philosoph., ad fin. 
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application of the term to a twice-written papyrus or 
waxen tablet or vellum MS. indifferently, proves that 
the term had become so current as to have passed beyond 
its strict meaning. 

If the first writing were thoroughly removed from the 
surface of vellum, none of it, of course, could ever be re- 
covered. But, as a matter of fact, it appears to have 
been often very imperfectly effaced ; and even if, to all 
appearance, the vellum was restored to its original con- 
dition of an unwritten surface, yet slight traces of the 
text might remain which chemical re-agents, or even the 
action of the atmosphere, might again intensify and 
make legible. Thus many capitaland uncial texts have 
been recovered from palimpsest MSS. Of modern 
chemical re-agents used in the restoration of such texts 
the most harmless is probably hydro-sulphuret of 
ammonia. 

Great destruction of vellum MSS. of the early cen- 
turies of our era must have followed the fall of the 
Roman empire. Political and social changes would 
interfere with the market, and writing material would 
become scarce and might be supplied from MSS. 
which had become useless and were considered idle 
encumbrances of the shelves. In the case of Greek 
MSS., so great was their consumption that a synodal 
decree of the year 691 forbade the destruction of 
MSS. of the Scriptures or of the fathers, imperfect or 
injured volumes excepted. It has been remarked that no 
entire work has in any instance been found in the original 
text of a palimpsest, but that portions of different MSS. 
were taken to make up a volume for a second text. 

The most valuable Latin texts are found in the 
volumes which were re-written from the seventh to the 
ninth centuries. In many instances the works of classi- 
cal writers have been obliterated to make room for 
patristic literature or grammatical works. On the 
other hand, there are instances of classical texts having 
been written over Biblical MSS.; but these are of late 
date. 

In the great Syriac collection of MSS. which were 
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obtained from the monastery in the Nitrian Desert 
of Egypt and are now in the British Museum, many im- 
portant texts have been recovered. A volume contain- 
ing a work of Severus of Antioch, of the beginning of 
the 9th century, is written on palimpsest leaves taken 
from MSS. of the Iliad of Homer and the Gospel of St. 
Luke of the 6th century (Cat. Anc. M&S. i. pls. 9, 
10) and of the Elements of Euclid of the 7th or 8th 
century. Another volume of the same collection is 
doubly palimpsest, a Syriac text of St. Chrysostom, of 
the 9th or 10th century, covering a Latin grammatical 
work of the 6th century, which again has displaced the 
annals of the Latin historian Licinianus of the 5th cen- 
_ tury (Cat. Ane. MSS. ii. pls. 1, 2). At Paris is the 
Codex Ephraemi, containing portions of the Old and New 
Testaments in Greek, of the 5th century, which are re- 
written with works of Ephraem Syrus in a hand of the 
12th century; and some fragments of the Phaeton of 
Huripides are found in the Codex Claromontanus. At 
the Vatican are portions of the De Republica of 
Cicero, of the 4th century, under the work of St. 
Augustine on the Psalms of the 7th century; and 
an Arian fragment of the 5th century. At Verona is 
the famous palimpsest which contains the MS. of Gaius 
of the 5th century, as well as the Fasti Consulares of 
A.D. 486. At Milan are the fragments of Plautus, in 
rustic capitals of the 4th or 5th century, covered by 
a Biblical text of the 9th century. Facsimiles of many 
of these MSS. are given by Zangemeister and Watten- 
bach in their Exempla Codicum Latinorum. 


CHAPTER VI. 
STICHOMETRY. 


Tur Greeks and Romans measured the contents of their 
MSS. by lines. In poetry the unit was of course the 
verse ; in prose works an artificial unit had to be found, 
for no two scribes would naturally write lines of the 
same length. It has been calculated that this unit was 
a standard line of fifteen or sixteen syllables, or thirty- 
four to thirty-eight letters, that is, an average Homeric 
line, called by the earlier writers é7ros, afterwards o7ixos. 

Records of the measurements of prose works are 
found in two forms: in references to the extent of the 
works of particular authors made by later writers, and 
in the entries of the actual figures in MSS. These latter 
entries may actually give the extent of the MSS. in 
which they are found; but more frequently they trans- 
mit the measurements of the archetypes. The quotations 
found in Greek writers are fairly numerous, and were 
no doubt mainly derived from the catalogues of libraries, 
where details of this nature were collected. Such a 
catalogue was contained in the famous mivaxes of the 
Alexandrian libraries published by Callimachus about the 
middle of the third century B.c. The earliest instances 
of the entry of the actual number of lines occur in 
papyri. A fragment of Euripides,’ of a period earlier 
than the year 161 B.c., has at the end the words 
CTIXOI MA. Inthe Herculanean papyriare found such 
entries as OLANOAHMOY NEPI PHTOPIKHC XXXX 


HH (= 4200 lines), or ENIKOYPOY NEPI ¢YCENC 


ac Un papyrus imédit de la Bibl. de M. A. Firmin-Didot, Paris, 
9. 
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fé. APIG. XXXHH (= 8200 lines), which, however, 
are probably traditional numbers copied from earlier 
examples. In addition to the number of lines we some- 
times find a record of the number of columns or 
céides. Among the medieval MSS. which have sticho- 
metrical memoranda, a copy of the Halieutica of 
Oppian, of the 15th century, at Madrid, contains a 
statement of the number of leaves (#vAXa) as well as 
lines in the several books, not of this particular MS., 
but of its archetype. In like manner the Lauren- 
tian Sophocles of the 11th century has similar | 
memoranda of the length of the several plays. The 
Laurentian MS. of Herodotus, of the 10th century, 
’ and the Paris MS. of Demosthenes, of the same period, 
afford data of the same kind. In certain of these more 
recent MSS., as well as in the early papyri, the ancient 
system of Greek numeration is employed—a proof of 
the antiquity of this method of calculating the length of 
written works; but, on the other hand, the later system 
of alphabetical numeration is followed in some of the 
Herculanean rolls. 

The practice of stichometry can actually be traced 
back to nearly a century before the time of Callima- 
chus, who has been sometimes credited with its inven- 
tion. Theopompus, as quoted by Photius,’ boasts that 
he had written 20,000 én in rhetorical speeches, and 
150,000 in historical books. When we thus find a 
writer of the fourth century B.c. measuring his works in 
terms which are clearly intelligible and need no ex- 
planation for those to whom he addresses himself, we 
can understand that even at that early period the 
system must have been long established by common 
usage. 

While stichometrical data can be gathered in fairly 
large numbers from Greek literature, those which are 
to be found relating to Latin authors are comparatively 
few; but, such as they are, they show that the Latin 


2 Bibliotheca, cod. 176, § 120. Sce also Isocrates, Panuthen. 
136. 
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versus corresponded closely with the Greek émos or 
otixos.® 

Besides the system of stichometry just explained, and 
to which, on account of its dealing with the full measure- 
ment of literary works, the title of “ total stichometry ” 
has been applied, there was also another system in 
practice which has been named “ partial stichometry.” 
This was the numbering of lines or verses at convenient 
intervals, which, in the first place, served the same 
purpose of literary reference as our modern system of 
numbering the verses of the Bible or the lines of a 
play or poem, Instances of such partial stichometry 
indeed are not very numerous among existing MSS.; 
but they are sufficient to show that the system was 
recognized. Thus, in the Bankes Homer, the verses 
are numbered in the margin by hundreds, and the same 
practice is followed in other papyri of Homer (Classical 
Texts from Papyri in the Brit. Mus.) ; so likewise in the 
Ambrosian Pentateuch of the 5th century, at Milan, 
the Book of Deuteronomy is numbered at every hun- 
dredth otéyos. Huthalius, a deacon of Alexandria of the 
fifth century, also announces that he marked the otiyou 
of the Pauline Epistles by fifties. And in the Codex 
Urbinas of Isocrates, and in the Clarke Plato of a.p. 888, 
at Oxford, indications of partial stichometry have been 
traced, 

The most practical use of such systems of stichometry 
was no doubt a commercial one. By counting the num- 
ber of lines, the payment of the scribes could be exactly 
calculated and the market price of MSS. arranged. 
When once a standard copy had been written and the 
number of oriyou registered, subsequent copies could be 
made in any form at the pleasure of the scribe, who 
need only enter the ascertained number of lines at the 
end of his work. Thus, in practice, we find papyri and 
early vellum MSS. written im narrow columns, the lines 


3 See a notice printed by Mommsen in Hermes, xxi. 142, 
Zur Lateinischen Stichometrie, of a MS. at Cheltenham which 
affords evidence of the computation, about a.D. 359, of the length 
of the works of Cyprian by the standard of a Virgilian line. 
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of which by no means correspond in length with the 
regulation otiyo., but which were more easily read with- 
out tiring the eye. The edict of Diocletian, De pretiis 
rerum venalium, of a.d. 801, settled the tariff for scribes 
by the hundred lines; and a survival of the ancient 
method of calculating such remuneration has been found 
in the practice at Bologna and other Italian universities, 
in the middle ages, of paying by the pecia of sixteen 
columns, each of sixty-two lines with thirty-two letters 
to the line. An analogous practice in our own day is 
seen in the copyist’s charge by the folio of either seventy- 
two or one hundred words. 

We have hitherto considered otiyo. as lines of 
' measurement or space-lines. But the same term was 
also applied to the lines or short periods into which cer- 
tain texts were divided in order to facilitate reading ; in 
other words, sense-lines. The works which would natur- 
ally more than others call for such an arrangement would 
be those which were read in public: the speeches of 
orators, or the sacred books of the Bible used for 
Church lessons. We have evidence of an early and 
regular division of the orations of Demosthenes and 
Cicero into short periods: the cola and commata to which 
St. Jerome refers in his preface to Isaiah.* Manuscripts 
of the works of the Latin orator are still in existence, the 
text of which is written in this form, one of them being 
a MS. of the Tusculans and the De Senectute attri- 
buted to the 9th century, at Paris; and it is evident 
from certain passages in the writings of early rhetoricians 
that they were familiar with this system in the orations 
of Demosthenes. 

Suidas explains a colon as a otiyos forming a complete 
clause ; Joannes Siculus lays down that a clause of less 


4 “Nemo cum Prophetas versibus viderit esse descriptos metro 
eos zstimet apud Hebrewos ligari, et aliquid simile habere de 
Psalmis vel operibus Salomonis: sed quod in Demosthene et 
Tullio solet fieri, ut per cola scribuatur et commata, qui utique 
prosa et non versibus conscripserunt, nos quoque, utilitati 
legentium providentes, interpretationem novam novo scribendi 


genere distinximus.” 
G 
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than eight syllables is a comma, and that one of from 
eight to seventeen syllables is a colon. In the place cited 
above, St. Jerome tells us that he has, for convenience 1n 
reading, followed the system of the MSS. of Demo- 
sthenes and Cicero, and arranged his translation in this 
“new style of writing.”’ But he had already found the 
same system followed in the Psalms and poetical books 
of the Old Testament—just where one would look for the 
first experiment of casting the text in sense-lines. Hence 
the title B/Broe otrynpes or atvynpai which was applied to 
them. The system was gradually extended to the other 
books of the Bible, the term otixyos being now used 
altogether to mean a sense-line, although the ancient 
stichometrical measurements of the text into space- 
lines were still recorded at the ends of the books. 
Buthalius is credited with having written at least the 
Acts and Hpistles in this stichometrical sense-arrange- 
ment; although it seems more probable that he only 
revised the work of predecessors, also accurately mea- 
suring the space-lines and numbering them as noticed 
above. As might be expected, one arrangement of 
the text of the Bible in rhythmical sentences or lines 
of sense would not be consistently followed by all editors 
and scribes; and hence we. find variations in the length 
of lines and sentences in the different extant Biblical 


MSS. 


TACHYGRAPHY. 
Greek. 


The Greeks appear to have had a system of shorthand 
at a very early date. A fragment of an inscription found 
recently on the Acropolis at Athens has been shown by 
Gomperz’ to be a portion of an explanation of a kind of 
shorthand, composed of arbitrary signs, as old as the fourth 
century B.c. A passage in Diogenes Laertius was for- 


* Ueber ein bisher unbekanntes griech. Schrift-system aus der 
Mitte des vierten vorchristlichen Jahrhunderts, Wien, 1884. 
See also P. Mitzschke, Hine griech. Kurzschrift aus dem vierten 
Jahrhundert, in the Archiv fir Stenographie, No. 484. 
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merly interpreted to imply that Xenophon wrote shorthand 
notes (vrocnwetwoduevos) of the lectures of Socrates ; 
but a similar expression elsewhere, which will not bear 
this meaning, has caused this idea to beabandoned. The 
first undoubted mention of a Greek shorthand writer occurs 
in a passage in Galen (7epl tov iSiwv BiBAiwv ypadn), 
wherein he refers to a copy made by one who could 
write swiftly in signs, dia onpelwy eis tTayos ypddew ; but 
there is no very ancient specimen of Greek tachygraphy 
in existence. The occurrence, however, in papyri 
of certain symbols as marks of contraction or to repre- 
sent entire words, and particularly the comparatively 
large number of them found in the papyrus of Aristotle’s 
work on the Constitution of Athens, written about 
A.D. 100, goes to prove that the value of such symbols was 
commonly understood at that period, and indicates the 
existence of a perfected system of shorthand writing, 
A waxen book of several tablets, acquired not long 
since by the British Museum (Add. MS. 33,270), and 
assigned to the 3rd century, is inscribed with characters 
which are surmised to be in Greek shorthand, the only 
words written in ordinary letters being in that lan- 
guage. A system of shorthand was practised by the 
early Christians for taking down sermons and the pro- 
ceedings of synods. 


But we must descend to the tenth century before we less 


meet with Greek tachygraphic MSS. which have been 
deciphered. The first is the Paris MS. of Hermogenes, 
which contains some marginal notes in mixed ordinary and 
tachygraphical characters, of which Montfaucon’® gives an 
account with a table of forms. Next, there is a series of 
MSS. which owe their origin to the monastery of Grotta 
Ferrata, viz. the Add. MS. 18,231 of the British Museum, 
written in the year 972, and others of the same period 
(Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 28, 85, 86), which are full of partially 
tachygraphic texts and scholia, and also contain passages 
in shorthand pure and simple. And lastly there is the 
Vatican MS. 1809, a volume of which forty-seven pages 


6 Palxogr. Gree. p. 351. 
G 2 
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are covered with tachygraphic writing of the eleventh 
century, which have been made the subject of special 
study by Dr. Gitlbauer for the Vienna Academy. Some 
shorthand passages which occur in a fourteenth century 
MS., and a passage from a fifteenth century MS. im the 
Vatican, have recently been published.’ 

The shorthand system of these later examples is 
syllabic, the signs, it is thought, being formed from 
uncials; and it has been concluded that it represents, if not 
a new creation of the ninth or tenth century, at least a 
modification and not a continuation of the older system 
—in a word, that two systems of Greek shorthand have 
existed. For it is found that the forms of contraction 
and abbreviation in Greek MSS. of the middle ages are 
derived from two sources, most of them springing from 
an ancient system, but others clearly being contributed 
by the later system of shorthand. 


Latin. 


According to Suetonius,’ the first introduction of 
shorthand signs, not#, in Rome was due to Ennius; 
but more generally the name of Cicero’s freedman, 
Tiro, is associated with the invention, the signs being 
commonly named note Tironiane. Seneca is said to 
have collected the various note known at his time, to 
the number of 5000. Shorthand appears to have been 
taught in schools under the empire; and the emperor 
Titus himself is said to have been expert in writing it. 
There seems to have been, as it is natural there should 
have been, a connection between Greek and Latin tachy- 
graphy, certain symbols being the same in both. 

Down to the ninth century the notes appear to have 
been in common use. In the Frankish empire they are 
found in the signatures and subscriptions of charters. 
They were also used by revisers and annotators of MSS. 

‘'T. W. Allen, Fourteenth Century Tachygraphy, in the Journal 


of Hellenic Studies, xi. 286; Desrousseaux, Sur quelques Manu- 


scrits d'Italie, in the Mélanges of the Ecole Francaise de Rome, 
1886, p. 544, 


* * Vulgares notas Ennius primus mille et centum invenit.” 
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The scholia and glosses in a MS. of Virgil, at Berne, 
of the latter half of the 9th century (Pal. Soc. ii. 
pl. 12) are partially written in these signs; but about 
this period they passed out of ordinary use. And yet 
there appears to have been an attempt made to check 
their total extinction; for there are still in existence 
MSS. of the Psalter, of the ninth or tenth century, 
in shorthand, which, it has been suggested, were written 
for practice. And the survival of Tironian lexicons, or 
collections of the signs, copied at this time, seems to 
point to an effort to keep them in the recollection of 
men. Professional scribes and notaries continued to 
use them in subscriptions to charters down to the 
eleventh century. 


CRYPTOGRAPHY. 


The various methods which at different periods have 
been adopted for the purpose of concealing the meaning 
of what is written, either by an elaborate system of 
secret signs or “cyphers,” or by a simpler and less 
artificial system, such as the substitution of other letters 
for the true letters required by the sense, only inci- 
dentally come within the scope of a work on Palso- 
graphy. The cypher-system, like short-hand, has a 
special department of its own. It is only the modified 
practice of substituting letters and other common signs 
which need for a moment detain us, as it is followed — 
occasionally in medizval MSS. This simple system, as 
might be naturally inferred, appears to be of some 
antiquity. Julius Cesar and Augustus, according to 
Suetonius, both had their own private methods of dis- 
guise, by substitution of consonants for vowels. In 
the middle ages consonants for vowels, or vowels for 
consonants, or other exchange of letters occur; some- 
times we have the substitution of Greek letters or of 
numerals or other signs. But the surviving instances 
are not very numerous and generally appear in colophons 
for the purpose of disguising a name or year of date, at 
the caprice of the writer. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRACTIONS. 


Greek. 


ABBREVIATIONS and contractions’ play an important part 
in Paleography. Two reasons in particular dispose men 
to curtail written words: (1) the desire to avoid the 
labour of writing over and over again words of frequent 
recurrence, which can as easily be understood in an 
abbreviated as in an extended form; and (2) the neces- 
sity of saving space. 

From the earliest times there must have been a con- 
stant striving among individuals to relieve the toil of 
writing by shortening words. The author would soon 
construct a system of contraction of his own, and, espe- 
cially if he were writing on a subject into which tech- 
nical words would largely enter, his system would be 
adopted by other writers in the same field. In law 
deeds, in public and private accounts, in the various 
memoranda of the transactions of daily life, common and 
oft-repeated words must have been always subject to 
curtailment—at first at the caprice of individuals, but 
gradually on recognized systems intelligible to all. 

The simplest form of abbreviation is that in which a 
single letter (or at most, two or three letters) represents 
a word. Thus, there is the ancient Greek system of 
indicating numerals by the first letter, as II=wévte, A = 
déxa, H (aspirate)=éxardv, and so on. On ancient 
coins, where available space was limited, we find the 
names of Greek cities indicated by the first two or three 

' Tuse the word ‘‘abbreviation ” for the shortening of a word 


by suppressing its termination ; “ contraction ” for the shortening 
of a word by omitting letters from the body. 
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letters. Certain ordinary words also occur in inscriptions 
in shortened forms. Tbe Roman usage of employing 
single letters to represent titles of rank is familiar to us 
from inscriptions, and has been handed down in the works 
of classical authors; the 8.P.Q.R. of the great Republic 
will occur to the recollection of everyone. Such abbre- 
viations by constant usage became a part of the written 
language. 

The fullest development to which a system of abbrevi- 
ation can attain is, of course, a perfected shorthand ; but 
this is far too artificial for the ordinary business of life. 
Something between simple single-letter signs and com- 
plex tachygraphical symbols is required, and hence we 
find in the middle ages a good working system developed 
by Greek and Latin writers, which combined the advan- 
tages of both kinds of abbreviation. The letter system 
was extended, and certain tachygraphical symbols were 
taken over as representatives of entire words in common 
use or as convenient signs for prefixes and terminations.’ 

In tracing, then, the history of Greek and Latin abbre- 
yiations and contractions, as far as it can be ascertained 
from existing documents, we must be prepared to find in 
the systems of each certain elements which are of great 
antiquity. When we see in the case of medieval 
minuscule Greek MSS. considerable differences in the 
system there in use from that which appears in uncial 


2 The art of reading contracted writing can necessarily only be 
acquired by those who have a knowledge of the languages in 
which the MSS. are written, and who will patiently persevere in 
their study. The beginner will find the first difficulty of master- 
ing the elementary forms of contraction of the middle ages most 
easily overcome by transcribing passages in extenso. For Greek, 
MSS. in minuscule writing of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth cen- 
turies; for Latin, charters of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, are the best subjects to begin with. As regards the latter, 
they are generally short, the contractions are numerous ; but at the 
same time particular phrases and contractions continually recur. 
The student has thus the advantage of passing under his eye a 
creat variety of handwriting and of comparing the forms which 
individual letters and contractions take in the several documents ; 
while the recurrence of legal terms and phrases, which soon 
become familiar, gives him the key to correct reading. 
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MSS., we might be led to infer that it was a new inven- 
tion; but a closer examination will prove that in its 
elements it is the same as that which was practised hun- 
dreds of years before, in the third century B.c. We may 
even carry our view still farther back. For, if in some 
of the earliest documents which have survived abbre- 
viated forms are in existence, not made at random but 
following certain laws in their formation, we have suffi- 
cient ground for assuming that the practice of abbrevia- 
tion was, even at that remote time, one of some antiquity, 
and that a long period must have passed for the develop- 
ment of a system intelligible to all readers. A still 
further, and even stronger, proof of the very ancient 
origin of this practice is afforded by the numerous 
symbols for particular words which are found in the 
earliest papyri. 

There does not exist, however, sufficient material for 
the construction of a continuous history of Greek abbre- 
viation between the two periods noted above, viz., the 
third century 3.c. and the ninth century of our era, when 
the minuscule came into use as the literary hand. It 
will be therefore convenient, first of all, to consider the 
forms of abbreviation and contraction which are found 
in the uncial MSS. of the Scriptures and liturgies, 
which partially fill the gap of the vacant centuries. The 
earliest dates from the fourth century. In such MSS., 
which were, more than others, required for public reading, 
the rules followed are very simple, nor are the examples of 
abbreviation numerous. The omission of N at the end of 
a line is marked by a horizontal stroke, as OIKO-: a 
form common to all MSS. The middle of a word was 
omitted, the first and last letter (or at most one or two 


more) being given and surmounted by a horizontal 
stroke, as @C = @eds. Words so contracted were con- 
fined generally to sacred names and titles and words of 
frequent occurrence, and their inflections, They are 
(besides OC): IC="Inaois, XC=Xpucres, YO = vids, 
KC=xvpios, TIP and TTAP=7rdrnp, MP=su}rnp, ANOC 
=av0peros, OYNOC=otpaves, @KOC =Oeotéxos, TINA 
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veda, CHP =catyp, CTPOC and CPOC=cravpos, 
BAA=4avid, THA and ICA=Topannr, HAM = Inpov- 
cadnu. There are also a few other words’contracted, as 
K=xai, | = pod, Yl =uor; and the verbal termination 
Ti =7at. Occasionally a proper name appears abbre- 
viated on a different system, as 1W="Iwavrns. 

Leaving these sacred and liturgical contractions for 
the present, we turn to the papyri of the third and 
second centuries B.c., which have been recovered from 
the tombs of Egypt, and see that here the system of 
simple abbreviation, or curtailment at the end of a word, 
was followed. Hither the word was indicated by its 
initial letter alone with an abbreviating dash, as v= 
vioi; or the letter which immediately preceded the 
omitted portion was written above the line, as a key to 
the reading, thus : teA=rédos; or two letters were so 
written, as T&=Téxva, o%=opuoiws. It is true that 
examples of such abbreviation are comparatively rare, 
but there are quite enough to prove that the system was 
recognized.® Certain of these over-written letters, even 
at this early period, betray a tendency to degenerate 
into dashes,‘ and this natural degeneration becomes 
more intensified in course of time. Thus, in the second 
and third centuries after Christ, this dash system is found 
to be developed to a considerable degree. 

The same method of curtailing the endings of words 
may be traced in the Herculanean rolls, which must be 
at least as early as the first century of our era, together 
with certain monogrammatic forms, as fT =7p0os, Y= 
xpovos; and the scribes of the recently discovered papyrus 
of Aristotle’s work on the Constitution of Athens, of 


5 See Flinders Petrie Papyri, ed. Mahaffy (Royal Irish 
Academy, Cunningham Memoirs),1891; particularly No. xxiii. 

4 Dr. U. Wilcken, Observationes ad hist. Atgypti prov. Rom. 
p- 40), selects from the Paris Papyrus No. 5 (Notices et Extraits 
des MSS., pl. xvi.), of the year 114 8.c., the following, among other, 
contractions, tp< = rtpd[meCav], mroke~ = mroAepu[aiov], acxdyn I= 
doxdnn[tdéns]. In these we have the cursive form of a (<), of 
p (—), and of m (*), which we find in the most cursively written 
documents of the third century B.c. 
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about a.p. 100, employed a regular system of abbrevia- 
tion for prepositions and other words.’ In the papyri 
of succeeding centuries the same system is found at 
work. ‘To descend to a later period, the palimpsest frag- 
ments of the Iliad in uncial writing of the sixth century, 
in the British Museum, have several words curtailed, an 
s-shaped mark indicating the omitted endings. More 
numerous are the examples in the fragment, preserved 
at Milan, of a mathematical treatise of the seventh cen- © 
tury, also written in uncials. In this MS., dealing with 
a subject in which technical expressions constantly occur, 
an opportunity for the full employment of abbreviations 
presented itself, and, accordingly, not only the ordinary 
abbreviated endings, but still more tachygraphical signs 
are used. From the analogy of later MSS. it may be 
taken for certain that all technical works, intended as 
they were rather for the student than for public reading, 
were subject to unrestrained contraction from very early 
times. In the few remaining Greek documents on 
papyrus of the seventh and eighth centuries, the same 
system is employed. Thus, when the flood of the literary 
minuscule writing of the ninth century suddenly rises 
and sweeps over the uncial, it naturally brings with it 
the old system of abbreviation which was still existent 
in the cursive hand from which that writing sprang. 
The history of that system, as we have seen, can be 
traced only imperfectly, from lack of material, and is, as 
it were, screened by the intervening system of the 
uncial biblical and liturgical MSS., which, by the fact of 
their surviving in fair numbers, have thrust themselves 
into more general notice. 

With the disuse of uncial writing, however, as the 


5 They are: }==termination a, d= dvd, y'=ydp, S'== de, S= 
dud, \=eivar, = eorl, 2 = cio, J=Oa, x’ =xal, *= xard, p'=per, 
p=perd, o’=ovr, m =napd, r'=nepi or rep, s’=odv, P=THy, 7 =THs, 
1 =rév, v =vnép,v tnd; and also & = xpédvos, and the unusual 
[= avrnv. Many of these abbreviations are used for syllables as 
well as for independent words. In addition, terminations are 
occasionally abbreviated with the over-written letter as pa’= 
pdxny. 
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ordinary literary hand, the biblical system of contraction 
did not perish. The same scribes who had copied out 
the majuscule texts were now employed upon the new 
minuscule, and naturally introduced into the latter the 
contractions which they had been accustomed to write 
in theformer. In minuscule writing, therefore, from the 
ninth century onwards, any form of contraction or 
abbreviation may be looked for. At first, however, they 
were, in general, very sparingly used in the calligraphic 
MSS. of the period, although, when necessary, the 
apparatus was ready at hand to be applied, as in the case 
of marginal and interlinear scholia, where contractions 
_ were always more freely used than in the text of a MS. 
The horizontal stroke which marked contracted words in 
the biblical uncial texts served the same purpose in minu- 
scules ; it also distinguished letters which were used as 
numerals or special signs. But the ordinary terminal 
abbreviations were marked by an oblique stroke drawn 
under the line, as in a6d‘/=ddehgpos, roX/=orewos, 
although this stroke was also often dispensed with, and 
a mere flourish added to the over-written letter. This 
over-written letter was also subject to modifications. 
It was doubled occasionally to indicate a plural, as, 
ra|=rTalsev, oi=ortixot. It was also in some in- 
stances the emphatic letter of the omitted portion of the 
word, as \¥/=)éyew, «7/=xaTa. And the arrangement 
of letters was sometimes inverted, as }=Adyos, @ =datos. 

But with the new minuscule writing also appears a 
further development of contraction in the use of certain 
signs, mostly tachygraphical, which are employed either 
as component parts of words, or as entire, independent 
words. They are employed to some extent also in late 
uncial MSS. They generally are found as terminations, 
but in MSS of the early minuscule period they are also 
used in the middle or at the beginning of words. For 
the most part, they are placed above the level of the 
words to which they belong; in a few instances they are 
pendent or in the line of writing. At the later period, 
when the writing became more cursive, these tachy- 
graphical signs were linked with the letters below them 
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in a flourish. They also, even at an early date, show a 
disposition to combine with the accents, as in G which 
is the sign s (ns) combined with a circumflex. This com- 
bination begins in the twelfth century. 

We will now proceed to give these signs in the alpha- 
betical order of their meanings, beginning with the 
vowels. But it will assist the memory materially if it is 
borne in mind that, as in Greek tachygraphic writing 
one sign represented several syllables, different in spell- 
ing but phonetically the same, so the signs which we 
are now considering may be phonetically grouped. For 
example, in the two groups :— 

An. KK ew. Kw. 
Sn. ss ets. §F ts. 
we see a sign representing a particular syllable differen- 
tiated by being doubled or marked to represent its 
homophones, The same system will be observed in 
other instances, 

a is early represented by the tachygraphical sign, 
a horizontal stroke —.® It was written either above 
or in line with the preceding letter, as T or t-, but in the 
latter position, to aid the eye, it received the addition 
of two dots, as T*, or, coalescing, 7. But this sign + 
thus dotted also indicated ta, as the two dots (:) were 
also the tachygraphical sign for tr. In course of time 
the construction was forgotten, and + was taken to mean 
simply a, and, last of all, the — dropped out, and the 
two dots remained to represent the letter. 

e is frequently represented by a short waved stroke, as 
in the word u/=eya, and in participial terminations, as 
Aeyous =Aeyouevos, This sign resembling that for the 
diphthong at, the two may be identical, ¢ and a being 
homophones. 

m is also occasionally found in a similarly waved- 
stroke form, nearly always written in the line, as ézrevd:, 
TSY. 

Lis very rarely represented by two dots (a late usage), 
as 1° = Tepl. 

* This mark for a appears in abbreviations in papyri of the 
beginning of the third century. Wilcken, op. cié. 
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® appears in the tachygraphical form of a kind of 
circumflex, as dyye=dvoye. 

at. The abbreviated sign of this termination is, in its 
earliest forms, an oblique or angular or s-shaped stroke, 
as K, « 3 later, ordinarily a waved stroke, as «, (which 
was alterwards exaggerated into a flourish); sometimes 
V, as Ep’ =népar. 

ais. The earlier sign was 2, as or7A% =arTndas; later 
>», aS TavT’=TavTais. This second form appears to be a 
doubling of the sign for es, a phonetic equivalent. 

av. An angular / and rounded § are found in early 
MSS. Then a further development in the curve took 
place, and a 6-shaped sign comes into use. 67! =6ér7av, 
‘Tac=Tdoary, T= Tar, yevvdd’ = yevvdbav. 

ap. The horizontal stroke —, for a,and a rinz repre- 
senting p, were combined as the sign -o, as Mrupe= 
paptupe. Or it was turned upwards, aptidy=apaptiav ; 
or written in the line, as “+oTvs= waptus, with dots 
representing a. 

as. The constant sign was /,as oriy’ = otiyas; ypno’ Gar 
=ypyoacbat 

av. From a combination of —, for a, and the upsilon, 


comes the sign -v, as Buudter = Gavuage. A rare sign 
is h, as Tohty = TolavTn. 

ev. At first was used a single sign / (i.e. also the sign 
for nv, a phonetic equivalent), as erripuey = ear pevew. 
Then this was doubled for distinction’s sake A/ ; after- 
wards one or both of the hooks are thrown off // //; and 


finally the strokes are reduced in length jj. ¢i1”’= 


eiretv, Nelmr’ =Nelrrew. 

ews. The sign s, which represents ys, was sometimes 
also used for ess; more generally it was doubled, as 
Tu —70eis. Another rare form is which appears to 
be the ordinary ligature of e and ¢ with a cross stroke, 

ev. Anangle Z, as #=wev, which afterwards took 
a more rounded form, as yéyov —-yéyovev, degenera- 
ting at a later period into L, or even into a looped 
flourish like a wide a. The tachygraphic sign \Y is also 
occasionally found in use. 
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ep. The oblique stroke, the tachygraphic sign for e, 
combines with a loop, for p, and makes the sign }, as 
bor = dorep, eim—=elrep. More rarely a bar is used 
as Unt = brrep, mony = woTrep. 

es. The early sign was, as dayovr? = hayovtes. But 
two dots, representing tachigraphically the letter 1, 
being frequently added in the common termination Tes, 
j, a confusion between j and ) was the result, and at last 
j came to be used for es, as Avor7’ = AvoyTes, and super- 
seded the simple y. The sign, thus changed, varies 
occasionally in form as, 5 5 G. 

nv. The angular form /,, as 7 px =Thv apxiv, was 
sometimes curved, as tolavt-=TovavTnv. Later it de- 
generated into A, A, aS apeT = apeTny. 

no. Anot common sign is ~, as df = avyp. 

ns. A sign resembling s, as t= cfs. This sign 
early combined with the circumflex as G. It is some- 
times doubled. 

w. The sign for nv was often used also for this ter- 
mination. It was also differentiated by two dots, thus, 
TaEXA=Takw. It passed through the same stages of 
degeneration as its prototype. 

ts. The sign for ys was also used for ts. It was also 
differentiated by two dots, thus, ait*=aidris. The signs 
for us and ns are sometimes confused. 

os. A horizontal stroke terminating in an angular or 
round hook, + >; Aoy =Aodyous. In later MSS. the 
sign is subject to flourishing. In some instances the 
position is oblique, as TS =Tois. 

ov. The oblique stroke \, as \éy=Adyov. The danger 
of confusion with the grave accent led to its being 
lengthened ; but this eventually resulted in the lengthen- 
ing of the accent also, as t‘=Tdv. In late MSS. the 
sign degenerates into a flourish, or waved line. 

os. The tachygraphical sign for os is sometimes used, 
as NoY=Adyos; sometimes the uncial c, as éxacrT¢= 
EKATTOS. 


ov. An early formy appears in a few places, as 77 = 
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ne this is afterwards curved, as T= Tod. The form 

, which i is not uncommon, is a monogram of the two 
ie 

ovy. The o with a waved stroke beneath, as mos. 6= 
ToLovvTos, HYO= Tou. 

ous. The sign 4, which is formed by combination of 
v=ov and ¢; as oy =Abyous,, int 4 = mous. The 
double waved stroke * (as i in evs) is also used: as ypov"= 
xpdvous; also single, as adt*’=avrovs. 

ov. A sign resembling a circumflex ; in early MSS., of 
small size, as tovt=rTovTwy; afterwards, a sweeping 
flourish, as Siahip = diadops. 
_ @p. ©. potieommen sign » or ~, as 06° =Udwp, pyr? = 

pyTwp. 

ws. A curving line -, ©, as ott? =otTws, Srep= 
aorep. Later, the sign turns downwards, as carAf = Karas. 

Certain prepositions and particles are represented by 
special signs, as— 

avtt: D, avery rare sign. 

amo: *\, and 4,3; arare sign is 2, 

apa: ©. 

did: 4, or A with a waved pendant. 

> 


él: 4, the 1 being the cursive form of 7, 


a vA 


Va b 


Kata: y, Vt, ee 
mpos: &, é 
imép: %,or ¥. 
mo: X, Uy. 
mapa: qt, also a. 


yap: nc, or 9x, (+ , 7S ; that is, gamma crossed with an 
inverted p, or with a bar or flourish. 

TEs eee 

bé: me which becomes round 7. In course of time it 
was confused with the sign for es (7); hence the scribes 
came to add dots. 

Hryouv: nY . 
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cal. From the tachygraphical form 4 (xe), came the 


% 
sign $, which went through various changes: 4 735S5G. 
ood: +, very rare. 

Ore: -g. & (the dots indicating the T) ; also BR: 

@omrep: BS. 

The auxiliary éor/ or éoriy was represented by the 
tachygraphic */. (éord) or /® (€oriv) ; but this distinction 
was not kept up. Later, from confusion with the sign 
for w (/\), the position of the dots was altered, and the 
sign became /, which afterwards passed into the 
flourished style, on the pattern of the signs for yy and 
w. Adouble éoti,://., was used for eiot; and in the 
same manner ‘4 or /\=clolv. And, perhaps on the same 
analogy, ww=elvau.’ The future éotas is found in the 
forms > ; d. 

Certain signs were also used for technical words, as 
€ = dpiOuds, @¢=apiOpol ; 4, Y =icos, ico; R=eddoooy. 
And, finally, there were certain symbols for certain 
words, as @=«KvKdos, £=Nuépa, 7? =vvE, L=Eros, GF = 
dpoupa, t, S, 4=Spaxyrj, and others. 

Latin. 

Of Latin abbreviations the most ancient forms, as 
already stated, are those which consist of a single 
letter (nearly always the initial letter), representing the 
whole word. The most ordinary instances of such 
single-letter abbreviations, or sigla, are those which 
indicate proper names, or titles, or words of common 
occurrence, and which are familiar to us, not only in the 
inscriptions on coins and monuments, but also in the 
texts of classical writers; being generally distinguished 
from other letters or words by the full point which is 
placed after them. The same system was followed in 
the middle ages and survives at the present day. 

But the representation of words by single letters 
could only be carried out to a certain limited extent. 
Obviously the same letter must do duty for many words 

7 In Pap. exxxvii., in the British Museum, probably of the 


2nd century, these forms are used: /= eoti, \ =eivar, \= cial; 
and 0 for the feminine cases of the participle, ovca, otons, etc. 
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and confusion be the consequence. Hence arises a 
farther extension of the system: the use of special 
marks, or of two or more letters. The Romans wrote 
M’.=Manius, to distinguish that name from M.=Marcus; 
Cn.—Gneeus, to prevent confusion with C.—Gaius. These 
simple methods of abbreviation led on to others, the 
development of which can be traced in the early legal 
MSS., such as the Gaius of Verona, or the waxen 
tablets, and particularly in the “ Notarum Laterculi”’ or 
“ Note Juris ”—the lists of abbreviations used in the 
Roman law-books.® In these documents, as regards 
single-letter abbreviations, we find not only such forms 
as A.=aut, C.=causa, D.=divus, E.=est, and so on, 

any of which might occur independently in a sentence, 
but also whole phrases, as, C. D. E. R. N. E.=cujus de 
ea re notio est, or A. T. M. D. O.=aio te mihi dare 
oportere, showing to what an extent this elementary 
system could be employed in books of a technical 
nature. Indeed, in technical works, single-letter 
phrases continued to be used in MSS. down to the 
invention of printing. But the inconvenience of such 
abbreviations is seen in such double meaningsas A.=aut 
or annus, C.=causa or circa, D.=divus or dedit, F.= 
. fecit or familia or fides. Yet the sense of the context 
might be depended upon for giving the correct inter- 
pretation, and confusion was also, in some instances, 
obviated by the addition of a distinguishing mark, such 
as a horizontal stroke placed above the letter or an apo- 
strophe or similar sign placed after it,as N=non, N’=nee. 
Therepresentation of words by two or more of their letters 
is seen in such abbreviations as IT =item, ACT.—=actum, 
AN=ante, ED.=edictum, IMP=imperator, COM.= 
comes, HO=eorwm, CUl=cujus, FU=fuit, in which the 
first letters of each word are written; or in such con- 
tractions as EX P=exemplum, OMB=omnibus, MMT= 
momentum, BR=bonorum, HD=heredem, where the 
salient letters are expressed, in some instances with a 


See in Keil, Grammatici Latini, iv. 265, the Notarum Later- 


culi, ed, Mommsen. 
A 
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view to indicating the inflections. From this latter 
method was developed the more systematic syllabic 
system, in which the leading letters of the syllables 
were expressed, as EG=ergo, HR=heres, QD—quidem, 
QB = quibus, QR = quare, ST—satis, MT=mentem, 
TM—tamen, SN=sine, BN=bene, DD=deinde, and the 
like. ; 

But still there remained the need of indicating in- 
flections and terminations more exactly than by this 
simple process. This want was supplied in the first 
place by the adoption of certain of the Tironian symbols 
—others of those shorthand signs being at the same 
time used for certain prepositions or prefixes—and also 
by smaller over-written letters, as Q=quo, V =verum, 


H=hune, T—tunc. This over-writing was not, how- 
ever, confined to the indication of terminations: it was 
also adopted for general use to mark leading letters, as in 


S=sint, N=noster, S=sors, and others. As will pre- 
sently be seen, it holds an important place in the scheme 
of later mediaeval contraction. 

The principles of the different methods sketched out 
above held good also throughout the later middle ages ; 
but of the simple letter-forms only a certain number 
survived. They were too arbitrary to be continued in 
general use, and more exact and convenient combina- 
tions and signs took their place. Hven where they still 
survived in form their original meaning was sometimes 
superseded; e.g. the early syllabic contraction TM= 
tamen under the later system becomes tantum. The — 
period of transition from the old to the new system lies 
in the course of the eighth and ninth centuries, at the 
time when the Carlovingian schools were effecting their 
great reform in the handwriting of Europe, and had the 
authority to enforce the adoption of settled forms. By 
the eleventh century the later system had grown to full 
development. It reached its culminating point in the 
thirteenth century, the period when contraction was 
more excessively used than at any other; but after that 
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date marks and symbols are less rigidly formed and 
gradually degenerate into hasty dashes and flourishes. 

Having thus traced the general construction of Latin 
abbreviation and contraction, we may now briefly 
notice the various signs and marks which are employed 
for this purpose in the MSS. of the middle ages, 

Abbreviated Latin words may be ranged in two 
classes: (1) Those in which the ending is suppressed, 
as fec—fecit ; (2) Those in which letters are omitted 
from the middle, or from the middle and end, of the 
word, as ca==causa, oio=omnino, prb=presbyter. To 
the first class the French have given the title “abbré- 
Viations par suspension”’; we call them simply “ abbre- 
viations,” and include among them those early forms, 
noticed above, which are composed of one, two, or more 
of the first letters of a word, and the numerous examples, 
particularly verbs, which, more especially in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, simply threw away the last syllable. 
The words in the second class are “ contractions,” being 
contracted by the omission of medial, or medial and final, 
letters. 

Marks or signs of abbreviation or contraction are 
either general or special. General signs are those which 
indicate the suppression of one or more letters without 
giving a direct clue to what such letters may be. Special 
signs indicate the suppression of particular letters. 
Among the latter must be also included over-written 
letters which, in some instances, have in course of time 
changed their forms and have worn down into mere 
symbols, 

The earliest and simplest mark of abbreviation is the 
full point, usually placed on a level with the middle of 
the letter or letters of the abbreviated word as A’-=aut, 
FF'=fratres, or—to give the commonest, and often the 
only, abbreviations in early majuscule MSS.—B-=(ter- 
mination) bus, Q'=gue. In place of the full point, a 
colon or semicolon was next employed, as in B: B; Q: Q;, 
and the latter, becoming the favourite form, grew, by 
rapid writing, into a 3-shaped sign, which appears from 
the eleventh century onwards as b3=bus, q3—que. 

H2 
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From its frequent recurrence in the latter common word 
it even came to represent the g as well as ve, in compo- 
sition, as atz—atque, nez—=neque. But it was not con- 
fined to the representation of terminal ws and we; it 
also appears for termination et, as in deb3—=debet, pis= 
placet, s3==set (i.e. sed): a survival of which is seen 1n 
the z in our common abbreviation viz.=videlicet. Ata 
later period it also represented final m, as in na3=nam, 
itez=item, idez=idem. 

‘The same 3-shaped sign likewise is found sometimes 
as the sign for est in composition, as in inter3—=vnterest. 
But here it has a different derivation, being a cursive 
rendering of the symbol +=est. 

The horizontal stroke is the most general mark both 
of abbreviation and contraction, and in both uses it 
may indicate the omission of many letters. We have 
seen it in use in the “ Note Juris.” It is usually either 
a straight or a waved line. In early carefully-written 
MSS. it is ornamentally formed with hooks at the 
ends —. In the case of charters, it is sometimes fanci- 
fully shaped, as an oblique crotchet, or as a loop or knot. 
In its simplest use as a mark of abbreviation it is found 
in majuscule MSS. at the end (rarely in the body) ofa 
line to indicate omission of final M or N. It was placed 
above the line, at first to the right,as AUTE” =autem ; 
and in some instances a point was added to distinguish 
omission of M from omission of N, as ENI~ enim, 
NO—=non. Afterwards the simple stroke was placed 
above the last letter, as ENI, NO. 

Analogous to the horizontal stroke is the oblique 
stroke, which takes the place of the horizontal chiefly in 
words in which the tall minuscule letters b and 1 occur, as 
apti=apostoli, mtto=multo, libe=libere, proct=procul. 

Of the same class is the waved vertical stroke (some- 
times in the form of a curve rising from the preceding 
letter), often used to signify the omission of er or re ; as 
bsuiter—breviter, ctus—certus. 

Less frequent, because it dropped out of general use, 
is the final oblique stroke, also found in the earlier 
abbreviations, usually for terminations us, wr, wm 
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(after r), as anp=anus, amam,=amamus, amatt = 
amatur, rez.~=rerum. Of these, the last termination rum 
continued to be represented in this way, especially in 
words in the genitive plural.° 

Another general sign of early use was the round curve 
or comma above the line, which, as late as the ninth cen- 
tury, continued to represent the terminations wr, os, us. 
In later MSS. the curve alone was retained to indicate 
the termination us (sometimes os), and so became a 
special sign (see below). 

A long drooping stroke attached to the end of a word 
is often found as a general sign to indicate the omission 
_of any termination. It is, however, specially used for 
termination is. In the fourteenth century it develops 
into a loop, as dict? =dictis. 

A sign nearly resembling an inverted ¢ or the numeral 
9, Tironian in its origin, usually signifies the syllable con 
or com, also more rarely cun or cum, as gdo=condo, 
gmunis=communis, cirgscriptus=circumscriptus, gcti= 
cunctt.° It always stands in the line of writing. A 
similar sign (to which reference has already been made), 
above the line, represents the termination us, as bon?= 


bonus ; also more rarely os, as n =nos, p*t=post. Inthe 
last word it is sometimes used for the whole termination 
Ost, as p’. 


A sign somewhat resembling the numeral 2 placed 
obliquely 2, also derived from a Tironian note, is written 
for the termination ur, as amat*=amatur. It is also 
placed horizontally, as fert?=/fertur. Being commonly 
employed in the case of verbs, it also sometimes stands 
for the whole termination tur, as ama?. 

The letter p having a curve drawn through the down 
stroke, p, is to be read pro. In Visigothic MSS., however, 
it signifies per, very rarely pro, which is usually in such 
MSS. written in full. P crossed with a horizontal bar, 


A curious result of the use of this sign is seen in the second 
name for Salisbury, “Sarum.” The Latin Sarisburia in abbre- 
vyiated form was written Sat, and came to be read Sarwm. 

” The letter ¢ surmounted by a horizontal line also represents 
COn, 


| 
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p, is per, also par, por, as ptem=partem, optet, =oportet. 
The same letter with a horizontal or waved oblique 
stroke or curve placed above it (when not at the end of 
a word) becomes pre, as psertim =presertim, p bet= 
prebet. 

The following conventional signs, mostly derived 
from Tironian notes, are also used with more or less 
frequency :— 

K=autem, >=ejus, = = esse, ~~ =est (which degene- 
rates into a 3-shaped sign: see above), p=per, 7=et 
F =ctiam, wy (later ++ and -++- and thence -n-)=enim, 
iid est, t=vel, @=obiit, obitus, ¥ and u=ut. 

In this place may also be noticed the Latin contracted 
form of our Lord’s name. The name of Jesus Christ 
was always written in Greek letters by medival scribes, 
and in contracted form it appeared in majuscule MSS. 
thus: 1HC XPC, in Greek uncials. When these words 
had to be written in minuscule letters, the scribes treated 
them as purely Latin words written in Latin letters, 
and transcribed them ihc (or ihs) xpe. Hence arose the 
idea that the form Ihesus was the correct one, and by 
false analogy the letter h was introduced into other 
proper names, as Iherusalem, Theronimus. Similarly 
the terminating letter c, for s, was carried over by 
scribes to other words, as epe=episcopus, spe=spiritus, 
tpc=tempus. 

Most ordinarily, over-written letters are vowels, to 
which the letter r has to be supplied to solve the read- 
ing, as e*tia=gratia, Cta=carta, t’s=tres, u’ba=verba, 
por=prior, wtus=virtus, ag’s=agros, c°pus=corpus, 
p'dens=prudens, t*ris=turris. The more usual con- 
tractions of this character are those in which the r pre- 
cedes the vowel. Other letters may also be understood, 
as in q*=qua, bo*=bona, qibus=quibus, m'=mihi, m°= 
modo. The letter a when over-written frequently takes 
the open form (w) which degenerates into a mere zigzag 
horizontal line or flattened u (»). 

When consonants are over-written the number of 
letters to be supplied is quite uncertain: a single vowel 
is omitted in such words as n°=nec, h°=hic; several 
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letters are understood in such a contraction as p'= potest. 
The over-written consonant is usually the last letter of 
the word." 

In some instances two or more letters are over- 
written as hu”'=hujusmodi, incorp’=incorporales ; but 
such full forms are seldom wanted. 

By metathesis, the contractions of certain common 
words, in which the letter g is prominent, take a special 
form, as gi and g"=igitur, g*=erga, g°=ergo. 

The amount of contraction in a MS. depended to a 
considerable extent upon the character of the text. As 
has been already observed, technical books were more 
contracted than works of general literature. In MSS, 
' written in majuscule letters, and particularly in biblical 
and liturgical codices, which were specially required for 
public reading, the contractions are very few: the 
omission of final M or N, Q’=gque, B‘-=bus, QM or 
QNM=quoniam, DS=Deus and its inflections, DMS or 
DNS=Dominus and its inflections, the name of our 
Lord (see above), SCS=sanctus, SPS=spiritus, and a 
few other common words. With the introduction of 
minuscule writing for the book-hand, and when MSS. 
were employed for private use, there was more scope for 
this convenient system of saving labour and space; but 
in works intended for popular use there was seldom an 
excess of contraction or the employment of arbitrary 
forms such as to render the reading of the text difficult. 
When once the elements and principles of the system 
are understood, and the eye has been fairly practised, 
no ordinary MS. will present difficulties to the reader. 
As regards texts written in the vernacular languages of 
those countries of Europe which have adopted the 
Roman alphabet, it will be found that contractions 
are more rarely used in them than in MSS. written 
in Latin. A system suited to the inflections and 


1 With regard to over-written s, ij may be noted that in Visi- 
gothic writing a sign resembling that letter is used in the word 
g* que, which however is derived from the cursive form of over- 


written u. 
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terminations of this language could not be well adapted 
to other languages so different in their structure. 


Numerals. 


In Greek MSS. we find two systems of expressing 
numbers by signs, both being taken from the alphabet. 
It appears to have been the older practice to use the 
initial letter of the name of the number for its symbol, 
as TT for 5, A for 10, H (aspirate) for 100, X for 1000, 
M tor 10,000. This has been called the Herodian 
system, after the name of the grammarian who described 
it. Itis found in use in the papyri, especially in the 
stychometrical memoranda of the numbers of the lines 
contained in them; and such notes are also found 
transmitted to vellum MSS. of the middle ages. 

The other system was to take the first nine letters of 
the alphabet for the units, and the rest for the tens and 
hundreds, disused letters being still retained for numera- 
tion, viz., F, digamma, for 6, which in its early form 
appears as q or s, and afterwards, in the middle ages, 
becomes 1, like the combined o and 7 or stigma ; 
G, koppa, for 90; and a symbol derived from the old 
letter san, which appears in papyri? as T or 7, and at 
later periods as % which, from its partial resemblance 
to pt, was called sampi (=san+ pi), for 900. This 
system was in full use in the third century B.c. 

The practice of numbering the successive books of a 
work, as eg. the twenty-four books of the Tliad, by the 
successive letters of the alphabet, is hardly a system 
of numeration in the proper sense of the word. In 
certain cases, we find it convenient to make use of 
our alphabet in a somewhat similar way, to mark a - 
series. - 

The numerals were usually distinguished from the 
letters of the text by a horizontal stroke: thus a. To 


* See eg. Cat. of Greek Papyri in the Brit. Mus., pp. 47, 55, 
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)) indicate thousands a stroke was added to the left of the 
/ numeral: thus 7T7=8000; which at a later period was 
' detached, thus I, Dots were sometimes added to indi- 

cate tens of thousands, as d, -A., -B..” Special symbols 
were sometimes used for fractions, sometimes an accent 
or a line above the numeral indicated the fraction: as 
vor C=}, y=h, uy =$+h=5, 7° =3, O34, ete. Theo 
which appears for the numerator in 3 is derived from the 
cursive form of 8, and is found in other combinations in 
papyri. The 6 for } also appears in form of a Roman d; 
and 3 is represented by a variant of it, |. The symbols 
—, =, f, f, &, stand for obols, from one to five. 

The Roman system of numerals was used throughout 
the middle ages (and, indeed, it lasts to our own day), 
and was not displaced by the introduction of the Arabic 
system, although the latter, from its convenience, was 
widely adopted. The Roman system was continued as 
the more official, and money accounts were calculated in 
its numerals. 

This is not the place to discuss the origin of the 
Roman numerals ; it is sufficient to say that the system 
was not an alphabetical one, for, although C (100) 
has been said to be the first letter of centwm and M 
(1000) the first letter of mille, both these signs had a 
different derivation, and by a natural process only took 
the forms of the letters which they resembled most 
nearly.* 

To distinguish the numerals from the letters of the 
text they were placed between points: thus .XL-. Be- 
sides the ordinary method of indicating thousands by 
repetitions of M, units with horizontal strokes above were 
also employed for the purpose: thus, -I., -II-, -III-, etc. 
Certain special signs occur insome MSS..: as the Visigothic 
7=1000, and X° =40, and the not very uncommon 
sign q=6 which has been derived from the Greek 
symbol, but which may be only a combination of 


See Zangemeister, Hutstehung der rémischen Zahilzerchen, 
in the Sitzb. der k. Preussischen Akademie, 1887. 
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U (V) and I. A cross stroke traversing a numeral 
sometimes indicates reduction by half a unit, as iif= 
24, %X=94, xx =194. 

Arabic numerals first appear in European MSS. in 
the twelfth century, their early use being general in 
mathematical works; by the fourteenth century they 
had become universal, “They have not much changed 
in form since their | first introduction, the greatest 
difference from the modern shapes being seen in Q =4, 
and y=5. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


GREEK PALHOGRAPHY, 
Papyri. 


Tux first discovery of Greek papyri in Egypt took place 
in the year 1778, when fifty rolls were found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis. Unfortunately, ail but one were 
carelessly destroyed; the survivor was presented to 
Cardinal Stefano Borgia, under whose auspices it was 
published in 1788, Charta papyracea Musei Borgiani 
Velitru, by Schow. It is of the year 191 after Christ. 
This find was followed early in the present century by 
the discovery of a collection, enclosed, according to the 
story of the Arabs who found it, in a single vessel, on 
the site of the Serapeum or temple of Serapis at 
Memphis. The finders divided the hoard among them- 
selves, and hence the collection found its way piecemeal 
into different libraries of western Europe. Paris secured 
the largest number, which have been published, with an 
atlas of facsimiles, in the Notices et Hatraits des Manu- 
serits de la Bibluothéque Impériale, etc., vol. xviii., 1865. 
A certain number fell to the share of the British 
Museum, and will be published in the Catalogue of 
Greek Papyri in the British Musewm. Some are in the 
Vatican, and others are at Leyden. 

The larger number of the documents thus brought to 
light have perpetuated a little domestic romance, and 
have preserved the memory of two poor twin sisters and 
the wrongs they endured in the second century B.c. 
Thaues and Thaus were the daughters of a native of 
Memphis, who in an unhappy hour married a woman 
named Nephoris. Deserted by her, and maltreated by 
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her paramour, he fled away and died; and the twins were 
forthwith turned out of doors. But a friend was at 
hand. Among the recluses of the temple of Serapis 
was one Ptolemy, son of Glaucias, a Macedonian by 
birth, whose father had settled in the nome of Hera- 
cleopolis, and who had entered on his life of seclusion in 
the year 173 B.c. Asan old friend of their father, he 
now came forward and obtained for the two girls a place 
in the temple. Their duties, upon which they entered 
in the year 165 B.c., included the offering of libations to 
the gods, a service which entitled them to certain 
allowances of oil and bread. All went well for a brief 
six months, but then the supplies began to fall into 
arrears. The poor twins tried in vain to get their rights, 
and their appeals to the subordinate officials, who had 
probably diverted the allowances to their own use, were 
disregarded, Again the good Ptolemy came to the 
rescue and took the matter in hand; and very per- 
tinaceously did he pursue the claims, Petition after 
petition issued from his ready pen. Appeals to the 
governor; appeals to the king ; reference to one official 
was referred again to another, who in his turn, passed it 
on to a third; reports were returned, duly docketed, 
and pigeon-holed; again they were called for, and the 
game was carried on in a way which would do credit to 
the government offices of the most civilized nation. But 
Ptolemy was not to be beaten. We know that he at 
length succeeded in getting for the twins payment ofa 
large portion of arrears, and at the moment when the 
documents cease he is still left fighting. That his 
efforts were eventually crowned with a full success we 
cannot doubt; and thus ends the story of the twins. 
These documents, then, and certain others including 
other petitions and documents of the persistent Ptolemy, 
form the bulk of the collection which was found on the site 
of the Serapeum at Memphis. Its paleographical value 
cannot be too highly estimated. Here, thanks chiefly to 
the ready pen of an obscure recluse, a fairly numerous 
series of documents bearing dates in the second century 
B.c. has descended to us, .If the sands of Egypt had 
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preserved a collection of such trivial intrinsic importance, 
probably from the accident of its being buried in the 
tomb of the man who had written so many of its docu- 
ments, what might not be looked for if the last resting- 
place of a scholar were found? The expectations that 
papyri inscribed with the works of Greek classical 
authors, and written in Egypt or imported thither 
during the reigns of the Ptolemies or in the Roman 
period, would sooner or later come to light gradually 
began to be realized. 

Several papyri containing books, or fragments of 
books, of Homer’s Iliad have been recovered. The most 
ancient appears to be the one (the “ Harris Homer’’) 
containing a large portion of Book xviii., which was 
found in 1849-1850 by Mr. A. C. Harris, in the Crocodile 
Pit at Ma‘abdeh, in the Fayoum, and is now in the 
British Museum (Cat. Anc. MSS., i. pl. 1; Pal. Soe. ii. 
pl. 64). Itis probably of the lst century B.c. Of later 
date is the “Bankes Homer,” containing the greater 
part of Book xxiv., which was bought at Hlephantine by 
the traveller William Bankes, and is also in the British 
Museum (Cat. Anc. MSS., i. pl. 6; Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 153). 
A third important MS. of Homer, which has also lately 
found its way into the national collection (Brit. Mus., 
Papyrus cxxvi.),is the papyrus in form of a book, in- 
scribed on the front of each leaf with the Liad, from line 
101 of Book ii. to line 40 of Book iv., the longest portion 
of the poem that has hitherto been found on papyrus. 
It was discovered in the same Crocodile Pit as the 
Harris Homer, and also belonged to Mr. Harris. It is 
not, however, of early date, being probably as late as 
the 4th century; but it has a special interest from 
the existence, on the back of three of the leaves, of a 
portion of a treatise on Greek grammar, which gives an 
outline of various parts of speech, and which bears in its 
title the name of Tryphon, a grammarian who flourished 
in the latter half of the first century .c. The treatise, 
however, is probably only an abstract of the work of that 
writer. Besides these comparatively perfect Homeric 
papyri, there are others of a more fragmentary character : 
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as the British Museum papyrus exxviii., containing 
considerable portions of the Iliad, Books xxiii. and 
xxiv., and the fragments in the Louvre of Books 
vi., xii, and xviil. (Not, et Hvtr., vl. xii., xlix.), all of an 
early period; of later date, papyri cxxvii. and cxxxvi. in 
the British Museum, containing portions of Books iii, iv., 
v., vi. and xviii. Lastly there are the fragments of Book ii. 
in large characters, perhaps as late as the fifth or sixth 
century, found by Mr. Flinders Petrie at Hawara, and 
presented to the Bodleian Library (Hawara, etc., ed. 
Petrie, 1889, pl. xxiii.). 

An important addition has been made to classical 
literature by the recovery of several of the orations of 
the Athenian orator Hyperides. The papyrus containing 
his orations for Lycophron and Huxenippus is in un- 
usually good condition and measures eleven feet in 
length. It may be of the Ist century B.c. Other 
portions of the same roll contain fragments of his oration 
against Demosthenes (see editions of Professor Babington, 
1850, 1853; Cat. Anc. MSS., i. pl. 2, 8; Pal. Soce., i. 
pl. 126). A fourth work of the same author is the 
funeral oration which he delivered over the Athenian 
general Leosthenes and his comrades, who fell in the 
Lamian war in 828 z.c. (ed. Babington, 1858). The date 
of this text was formerly placed in the Ist or 2nd 
century B.c.; a horoscope of a person born in a.p. 95 
being inscribed on the other side of the papyrus. But 
it has now been proved that the oration is on the verso 
side of the papyrus (i.e. the side on which the fibres run 
vertically), and therefore was written subsequently to 
the horoscope ; and, further, the faults in orthography 
and the rough character of the writing have led to the 
conclusion that it is a student’s exercise. All the papyri 
of Hyperides just enumerated are in the British Museum, 
and in a collection of documents recently acquired by 
the trustees there has also been found the concluding 
portion of an oration, which is believed to belong to the 
speech against Philippides, in writing earlier than the 
Christian era. The Museum of the Louvre has also 
purchased lately an important papyrus of the period of 
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the Ptolemies, in which is a work which is identified as 
an oration of Hyperides against Athenogenes (Revue 
Hgyptologique, 1892). When it is borne in mind that 
none of the works of this orator was known to have 
survived until the reappearance of fhese long-buried 
papyrus rolls, the significance of the recovery of a lost 
author and the promise which was thus held out of 
possibly greater prizes have accustomed the world to be 
ever on the look-out for the “semper aliquid novi” from 
Africa, 

The large collection of papyrus documents and 
fragments which a few years ago passed into the pos- 
session of the Archduke Rainer attracted considerable 
attention. Slowly, and with the expenditure of much 
patience and skill, they are being deciphered and 
published. But sifted, as they chiefly are, from the sand 
and light soil of the Fayoum, the rags and tatters of 
ancient dust-bins, they could not be expected to yield 
any text of considerable extent. A fragment of Thucy- 
dides has come to light (Wiener Studien, vii. 1885), and 
other such pieces may yet be found. But they would 
rank only with such discoveries as that of the fragment 
of the writings of the poet Aleman, now in the Louvre 
(Not. et Extr., pl. 1.), whetting the appetite it is true, but 
adding very little to the stock of Greek literature. The 
Rainer collection is, however, of very great palzo- 
graphical importance. It covers a wide period, and 
illustrates in particular the writing of the early centuries 
of our. era, of which we have hitherto had but scanty 
examples. 

But the most important recent discovery that has been 
made, as far as paleeography is concerned, is that of Mr. 
Flinders Petrie at the village ef Gurob in the Fayoum. 
Here he found that the cartonnage coffins which he 
obtained from the necropolis were composed of papyri 
pasted together in layers, fortunately not in all instances 
too effectively. The result of careful separation has been 
that a large number of documents dated in the third 
century B.c. have been recovered. These, together 
with a few of the same century which are scattered in 
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different libraries of Europe, and whose early date had 
not in some instances been hitherto recognized, are the 
most ancient specimens of Greek writing (as distinguished 
from sculptured inscriptions) in existence above ground.’ 
Besides miscellaneous documents, there are not incon- 
siderable remains of registers of wills, entered up from 
time to time, and thus presenting us with a variety of 
different handwritings as practised under the early 
Ptolemies. Still more interesting in a literary aspect 
are the fragments of the Phedo of Plato, and of the lost 
play, the Antiope, of Euripides, which have happily been 
gleaned from the Gurob mummy-cases. The tragedians 
had already been represented by the finding some years 
ago of a fragment of papyrus, on which were written 
some lines supposed to come from the Temenides of 
Euripides, and others from the Medzxa (H. Weil, Un 
papyrus inédit de la Bibl. de M. A. Firmin-Didot, 1879) ; 
and the date of the writing is at least as old as the 
year 161 8.c. But by the recovery of the classical frag- 
ments at Gurob, we are brought within almost measurable 
distance of the authors. Indeed, this copy of the Phzdo, 
written, as there is good reason to believe, within a 
hundred years of the death of Plato, can hardly differ in 
appearance, in a very material degree, from the copies 
which were published in his lifetime. The only other 
extant document’ that can be compared, as regards style 
of writing, with these fragments, is the papyrus at 
Vienna, inscribed with an invocation of a certain 
Artemisia, which has been ascribed to the 4th century, 
and may with certainty be placed as early as the 
first half of the 8rd century B.c. It will be noticed 
below. 

These discoveries, of such inestimable value for the 
history both of Greek paleography and of Greek litera- 
ture, had been scarcely announced, when the world was 
astonished by the appearance of a copy, written about 
the end of the first or beginning of the second century, 


1 A selection of these papyri has been recently published in 
the Cunningham Memoirs ot the Royal Irish Academy (On the 
Flinders Petrie Papyri, by Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, 1891). 
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of Aristotle’s treatise on the Constitution of Athens, 
the Hodureia trav ’A@nvaiwv, a work which had vanished 
from sight more than a thousand yearsago. The papyrus 
containing this valuable text came into possession of 
the British Museum in the course of, the year 1890. 
Like the Funeral Oration of Hyperides, the work is 
written on the back of a disused document, the account- 
roll of a farm bailiff in the district of Hermopolis in 
Egypt, rendered in the reign of Vespasian, a.p. 78-79. 
Four hands were employed in the transcription, the first 
of which is probably that of the scholar who desired the 
copy for his own use; for a text written so roughly, 
and that, too, on the back of a waste papyrus, would 
have had no sale in the market. This recovery of a lost 
classic of such traditional fame has cast into the shade 
all previous finds of this nature, however important 
many of them have been; and there is every reason to 
hope that the more systematic and careful exploration of 
Egypt in our days may achieve still greater results. By 
the side of the work of Aristotle, other papyri which 
have lately passed into the British Museum, containing 
fragments of works of Demosthenes, of the 2nd or 
Ist century 8.c., and of Isocrates of the 1st century 
after Christ, may appear insignificant; but the acquisi- 
tion of a papyrus of fair length, restoring to us some 
of the lost poems of the iambographer Herodas, who 
flourished in the first century B.c., is one more welcome 
addition to the long lost Greek literature which is again 
emerging into light.’ 

Outside of Egypt, Herculaneum is the only place in 
which Greek papyri have been found. Here, in a house 
which was excavated in the year 1752, a number of 
charred rolls were discovered, which were at first taken 
for pieces of charcoal, many being destroyed before 


? Aristotle’s Ilodurefa has been published, together with an 
autotype facsimile of the papyrus; and the poems of Herodas, 
with collations of other papyri, are printed in Olassical Tects 
from Papyri in the British Museum, 1891: both works edited by 
F. G. Kenyon for the Trustees of the British Museum. A facsimile 
of the papyrus of Herodas has also been issued. 
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their real nature was recognized. Almost immediately 
attempts were made to unroll them; and with more or 
less success the work has been carried on, at intervals, 
down to the present day. The process is a difficult one ; 
the hardened crust, into which the outer portion of the 
rolls has been converted by the action of the heated 
ashes which buried the devoted city, must be removed 
before the inner and less injured layers can be reached, 
and so fragile are these that the most skilful and patient 
handling is required to separate them without irreparably 
injuring the remains. Copies of the texts recovered have 
been engraved and published in the series of volumes, 
the Herculanensia Volumina, printed at Naples. 

In the year 1800, the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George the Fourth, undertook the expense of unrolling 
and copying the papyri; but the work was interrupted 
by the French invasion of 1806. The tracings and 
copper-plates which had been prepared by his agent 
were presented by the Prince to the University of 
Oxford in 1810, together with a few unopened rolls, 
part of a number which had been given to him by the 
Neapolitan Government. Four of the rest and the 
unrolled fragments of a fifth were subsequently pre- 
sented by the Queen to the British Museum in 1865. 
In 1824 and 1825 two volumes of lithographs of some 
of the Oxford facsimiles were published ; and recently, 
in 1885, others have been given in the Fragmenta 
Herculanensia of Mr. Walter Scott. 

But none of the facsimiles in these publications can 
be considered sufficient for paleographical study, and 
unfortunately the blackened condition of the rolls is 
such that little can be done by the agency of photo- 
graphy. Two autotype plates copied from some of the 
original fragments, will be found in the facsimiles of 
the Paleographical Society (i. pl. 151, 152). 

Of the rolls which have been opened, a large pro- 
portion are found to contain works of the Epicurean 
Philodemus, while others are the writings of Epicurus 
and the leading members of his school. From the fact 
that several of Philodemus’s works are in duplicate, 
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it has been suggested that the principal part of the 
collection was formed by Philodemus himself, and that the 
house in which it was found was that of L. Calpur- 
nius Piso Czesoninus, the patron of the philosopher and 
the father-in-law of Julius Ceasar. However this may be, 
the date of the destruction of Herculaneum, a.p. 79, 
forms a posterior limit for the age of the papyri. 
Roughly, then, their period may be fixed at the end 
of the first century B.c. or the beginning of the first 
century of the Christian era. 


The Antiquity of Greek Writing. 

The most important lesson which we, as paleographers, 
learn from these ancient papyri is, that throughout all 
periods, as far back as we can reach, we have side by 
side two classes of Greek writing: the Literary or Book- 
hand, in which works of literature were usually (but 
not always) written, and the Cursive hand of every-day 
life ; that, however remote the date of these documents, 
we find in them evidence that then all sorts and con- 
ditions of men wrote as fluently as we do now; that the 
scribe of those days could produce as finely written 
texts as the scribe of later times; and that the educated 
or professional man could note down records of daily 
business with as much facility as any of their de- 
scendants. And if we find these evidences of a wide- 
spread knowledge of Greek writing so far back as the 
third century B.c., and writing, too, of a kind which 
bears on its face the stamp of matured development, 
the question naturally arises, to what remote period are 
we to assign the first stage of Greek writing, not in a 
primitive condition, but so far developed as to be a 
practical means of intercourse. There has hitherto 
rather been a tendency to regard the earliest existing 
Greek inscriptions as the first painful efforts of unskilled 
hands. But it is far more natural to suppose that, 
almost simultaneously with the adoption of an alphabet, 
the keen-witted Greek trader must have profited by 
the example of Egyptian and Phcenician and have 
soon learnt how to express himself in writing. It is 

12 
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impossible at least to doubt that the Greek mercenaries 
who were able to cut so skilfully not only their names 
but also longer inscriptions on the statue of Abu Simbel 
some 600 years B.c., were perfectly able to write fluently 
with the pen. 

But without speculating further on this subject, we 
may rest content with the fact that in the papyri of the 
third century B.c. we have styles of writing so confirmed 
in their character that we have no difficulty in forming 
an approximate idea of the character of the writing of 
the best classical period of Greece. Indeed, judging by 
the comparatively slow changes which passed over Greek 
writing in the hundred years from the third to the 
second century B.c., we probably have before us, in our 
oldest specimens, both literary and cursive, styles not 
very different from those of a hundred years earlier. 


Divisions of Greek Paleography. 


It will here be convenient to state the plan adopted 
in the following sketch of the progress of Greek writing. 

The courses of the two styles of writing, which have 
already been referred to as the Literary hand or Book- 
hand and the Cursive hand, will be kept distinct for 
the earlier centuries, previous to the adoption of the 
minuscule as a literary hand in the ninth century. 
Again, a general distinction will be observed between 
MSS. written on papyrus (as well as examples on pottery 
or wax) and MSS. written on vellum. The examples of 
the book-hand on papyrus will first be considered; next, 
the cursive writing on the same material. Then the 
history of the uncial hand on vellum will be traced; 
and, lastly, the long series of medieval minuscule MSS., 
coming down to the sixteenth century, will be examined. 

It will be observed that cursive writing is here only 
specially dealt with under the early period. Although 
the cursive writing of the day was moulded into a settled 
style to serve as a book-hand in the ninth century, it 
naturally still continued in use as a current hand in the 
ordinary affairs of life; and, if sufficient independent 
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material had survived, this current hand would have 
formed a separate division of the subject. But no such 
material exists. We have no great collections of Greek 
charters and documents cursively written, such as we 
have in Latin. We must therefore look for the traces 
of the progress of the Greek cursive hand in the more 
hastily written minuscule literary MSS. of successive 
centuries, 

The different terms which are used to describe various 
styles of letters may here be explained. In both Greek 
and Latin palwography, large letters are called « majus- 
cules”; small letters, “ minuscules.”? Of large letters 
there are two kinds: Capitals, or large letters, formed, 
as in inscriptions, chiefly by strokes meeting at angles 
and avoiding curves, except where the actual forms of 
the letters absolutely require them, angular characters 
being more easily cut with the tool on hard substances 
such as stone or metal; and Uncials, a modification of 
capitals, in which curves are freely introduced ag being 
more readily inscribed with the pen on soft material 
such as papyrus. For example, the fifth letter is E as 
a capital, and € as an uncial. The term “uncial” first 
appears in St. Jerome’s Preface to the Book of J ob, and 
is there applied to Latin letters, “ uncialibus, ut vulgo 
aiunt, litteris,” but the derivation of the word is not 
decided ; we know, however, that it refers to the alphabet 
of curved forms, 

In early Greek papyri, as well asin early vellum MSS., 
the ordinary character in use is the uncial. As will be 
presently seen, in some of the very earliest specimens 
on papyrus certain of the letters still retain the capital 
forms of inscriptions. These instances, however, are 
rare. At the earliest period of Greek writing of which 
we have knowledge the uncial character was, no doubt, 
quite developed. 

Minuscule, or small, letters are derived from majus- 
cules ; but, although in early cursive specimens we find 
at once certain forms from which the later minuscules 
directly grew, a full minuscule alphabet was only slowly 
developed. ; 


CHAPTER IX. 


GREEK PALEOGRAPHY—CONTINUED. 
The Literary or Book-Hand in Papyri. 


Ovr first division of Greek writing is the Literary or 
Book-hand in papyri. It is not, however, to be under- 
stood that all surviving literary remains are written in 
this hand; for there are exceptions, certain works having 
been copied out, apparently, by scholars for their own 
use, or at least by persons not writing for the book 
trade, in less formal hands which we must class as 
cursive. There is, indeed, in the case of the early papyri, 
some difficulty in drawing the line of division between 
the literary hand and the cursive hand, certain docu- 
ments being written with sufficient care to give them a 
claim to be separated from the cursives and yet with 
not enough formality to be included under the book- 
hand. On the other hand, there are one or two instances 
of the formal literary hand being used for ordinary 
documents. We would define the literary hand to be 
, that which professional scribes would employ in writing 
books for the market; and in the following review of 
this division, only such MSS. are noticed as are thus 
formally written, together with one or two (not literary) 
documents in which this class of hand is adopted. 

The earliest surviving specimens of Greek writing of 
the book-hand are contained in the papyrus fragment 
in the Imperial Library at Vienna, which is inscribed 
with an invocation of a certain Artemisia against the 
father of her child, and in the fragments of the Phedo 
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of Plato and the Antiope of Huripides, recently discovered 
at Gurob.? 

The invocation of Artemisia ? may be placed at least 
as early as the first half of the third century B.c. This 
ascription is supported by the similarity of the hand- 
writing of the other fragments mentioned above, which 
there is every reason to believe are nearly of the same 
period. The writing approaches the epigraphic style, 
the letters standing quite distinct and unconnected, and 
some of them showing transitional forms. 


pvsyst ny 
Je CONTAT HP KA 
KAITHSOHKHS Fy ene 
NEV ME}SYH AAJKAEME 
MAATYAEIN EKA AWe 
FATA OH C ENOYTAKE 


PAPYRUS OF ARTEMISIA—3RD CENTURY B.C. 


(@ Seomor0 cepare xabe[or]— | n Sapnacios Ouyarnp xa[ra] 
— | Kat Tns Onens eb pev ov[v|— | [as]mep ev ovv adica 
ene— | pn tuxew ex travdov O[nens|— | xataBouns evOvta 


Kel evs |—) 

It will be observed that the cross-stroke of the A is 
horizontal, the bottom of B pointed, the top horizontal 
of E extended; @ and O are small 3; the cross-stroke 


1 See above, p. 112. 

* First described by Petrettini, Papiri Greco-Eyizi del I. R. 
Museo di Corte (1826), p. 4, who gives a very rough facsimile ; 
afterwards by Blass in Philologus, xli. 746, and in Miller’s 
Handbuch der klassischen Alterthums- Wissenschaft (1886), i. 280; 
and again by Wessely in Kilfter Jahreshericht tiber das Franz- 
Joseph-Gymnasium in Wien (1885), p. 4, A facsimile is given in 
Pal, Soe, ii. pl. 141. 
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of T generally extends more to the left than to the 
right; and the shapes of C and W are transitional, that 
of the former between the angular and curved forms, and 
that of the latter between the epigraphic Q and the W of 
MSS. In this papyrus the double point (:) is also used 
as a mark of punctuation, as found in inscriptions. 

As already stated, the fragmentary papyrus of the 
Phedo of Plato may be placed in the first half of the 
3rd century B.c., for it was found in company with 
official and other documents which are actually dated in 
the reigns of the second and third Ptolemies ; and these 
would naturally have been regardedas of a more common 
and ephemeral character than a literary work of a great 
writer, and would have been thrown asids in an earlier 
period of existence. 


SEMNIE OST CADE ER rien 
JANA wer} Moetm ME ANAK H 
APHe Al Ay THN4ECEAy-pH NN CY 
AF rreaAl KAIAG Pol TEceAlrTAPAKE 
APY re Aln yereyrinoembarny aru 


THE “ PHEDO” OF PLATO.—3RD CENTURY B.C. 


(—[atc On] cewv mrevBovoa Se ex Tovrwp® | [ye]v avaywpew 
ogo wn avayxn | xono[O]ac avrnv 8 es eautny aur | 
AeyerOar Kav aOpocerGas trapaxe | Never [Pac meorevewy 
de undeve addr) 


This beautiful MS. of Plato would no doubt have 
been treasured by its original owner for many years, 
if not for a lifetime, and it can only have been by 
some accident that it was at length used up as waste 
material. _The small portion of the Antiope of Euripides 
which has met with the same fate and has descended 


* Final y is changed into p before a following p. 
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to us in the same way must be nearly of the same 
date. But the writing of the latter is not quite so 
good, and though there may be little to choose between 
the two MSS., yet preference may be given to the MS. 
of Plato. The text of the latter is written in narrow 
columns of twenty-two lines, which are from 24 to 
3 inches in length. The width of the papyrus appears 
to have been about 8} inches. The facsimile represents 
a few of the most perfect lines of one of the fragments. 

The writing is a very beautiful uncial hand, minute 
and exact, the chief general characteristia being the 
great breadth, almost flatness, of many of the letters 
(e.g. F, Z, H, M, TT, W), as compared with their height. 
That this is a characteristic of the period, and not a 
personal usage of the writer of the MS., is proved by its 
prominence in other documents of the third century B.C. 
As in the Artemisia papyrus, in certain forms the writing 
departs from the recognized curves of the uncial, and 
approaches more nearly to the rectangles of lapidary 
inscriptions. This is seen in the A, and in many instances 
of E, in which the upper horizontal stroke is not only 
perfectly straight, but also of disproportionate length. 
Certain letters are distinguished by their small size, as © 
(which also often has only the dot in the centre instead 
of the transverse bar), O, C, and W. The head of the 
iota is in many instances thickened a little, and some- 
times it is slightly hooked on the right. This peculiarity 
appears to mark the letter in early periods, the hook or 
thickening being removed to the left side of the head in 
later times. 

The next papyrus from which we shall select a speci- 
men of the literary or book-hand is the fragment of a 
dialectical treatise, now at Paris, which was written 
earlier than the year 160 3.¢., as proved by the existence 
on the back of it of memoranda of that year (Not. et Hatr., 
pl. xi., no. 2), There remain fourteen narrow columns 
of the work, written’ in slightly sloping uncial letters, 
not to compare in elegance with the writing of the Plato 
fragments just noticed, but very simply formed and 
evidently written by a professional scribe. In this 
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MS. is noticeable the tendency of the columns to work 
downwards to the left, as is seen in other papyri of an 
early period : that is, the marginal line of writing is not 
perpendicular, but each successive line begins a little 
more to the left than the one above it, with the result 
that the last line of a column may begin as much as an 
inch outside the true perpendicular drawn from the 
commencement of the first line. 


NA] OVAAKACANOSTOINCTHE 
OY TW Aste gAIN EOC 
KIrrcANM PAS pos KocayAé 
CKAIOE €10YqwCATCO 
J PAINoITANTiCAeytEA* 
TreAoceiMioyAAeTelc! 
JT POCHN +eCOy AR AK PE 


DIALECTICAL TREATISE.—BEFORE 160 B.C. 


(vat ov adrKpav o mownTys | ovTws amepaiveto ov| K 7s 
avnp aypotkos ovde | eKxaLos €L outs amo | paivorT ay TIS 
Seut eu | medos expt ovd aarorar | mpoonvys ov avakpe—) 


Where the letters are so simple, there is no special 
remark to be made about them individually, except in 
regard to the alpha, in which the left down-stroke and 
the crogs-stroke are made together without lifting the 
pen, their point of junction being sometimes looped. 
his form of the letter is seen also, with a-more decidedly 
developed loop, in the fragments of Demosthenes and 
Hyperides, on papyrus, in the British Museum, which 
may be of the 2nd or Ist century B.c., and in some 
of the Herculanean papyri. It will be noticed in the 
facsimile that the paragraphs of the text are marked off 
by the insertion of marginal strokes between the lines, 
according to the ancient system. 

The papyrus containing the orations of Hyperides for . 
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Lycophron and Euxenippus is probably of the Ist 
century B.c. The writing, of a round type, is remarkably 
regular and elegant (see facsimile, ed. Babington ;, Cat. 


Ane. MSS., pls. 2, 3; Pal. Soc. i. pl. 126). 


AIP ANN Crown 
KKEAE IT TOAD IN Dyer 
AN RAST AN KAALSTINA 
KOK OHoOoNTA -WIA 
RHODA! DED IAS 
KAICYNEeTM e0T cxar 
KeEAEYOYOINOIAI RX 
STs a0 
Yo proroname 
XVRO. PONOCT_ 


ORATION OF HYPERIDES FOR LYCOPHRON.—Is1T CENT. B.C. 


(—6: tagdnvat cay ov | KedXeunTe w avdpes | Sixactar Kado 
tiva | Bon@noovra ava | BnOs por Oeoptre | Kas cuveure o 
TL exels | KeAevovew ot dixa | erat || arrohoysa vmep | 
AvKoppovos) 


Here, as in the previous example, the columns of 
writing trend away to the left. The facsimile represents 
the last few lines of the oration for Lycophron, and 
again affords an instance of the ancient system of 
punctuation, and also of the slight degree of ornamenta- 
tion in which a scribe of that period would allow himself 
to indulge, namely, the flourish which is drawn in the 
margin after the last words, and the light touches of the 
pen which decorate the colophon or title of the speech. 

The writing of the Harris Homer is of quite a different 
cast from that which has just been examined. The 
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letters have more squareness and are more rigid; they 
are very delicately formed, and have all the simplicity 
characteristic of age. This papyrus, containing portions 
of Book xviii. of the Iliad, may be placed without hesita- 
tion as early as the 1st century B.c. 


KA RATAME NTTH AAI BE 91 29 TRAN DCR PDPBYO 
FAT ITS] OTE CER FOTOY ANE FO CERO NI 
LICDPERET CYMENIATO] METMOAN ATH EDD 

NN EIN TIARAS YOSERIN A 7RINI BrATET BAD 
NYNAINAIRNICYTTENG NC ENA perpmrrzl on 


HARRIS HOMER.—I1ST CENTURY B.C. 


(kara Ta pmev Ant Oeor Socav ayaa boa[ pa] 
NATL TwL OTE ae PpoTov avepos ewBarov e[vvne] 
ws oedes ov pev avOs wer abavarns ari[nicw] 
vavew Tnreus Se Orntwv ayayerOat al Kourw] 
vuv 8 wa Kat ov TrevOos evi ppecs pupiov[ecy]) 

The papyrus is so much discoloured that there is great 
difficulty in obtaining a good reproduction by photo- 
graphy; but the plate given in the facsimiles of the 
Palwographical Society (ii. 64) is fairly successful. The 
text has been considerably corrected and accented by a 
later hand. For the sake of clearness these additions 
have been omitted in our facsimile. 

To follow chronological order, we now give a specimen 
from one of the Herculanean rolls. 


FLUC OYXGMI TOIGEA CTATHNTCACYTHN: 
TANAET IS CYACECRBIVDOIKWCHIKAT 
JADICAZIOICS. OYKGXPHMACNOCY 

YOXCTY XHCHITONHPIASAN GRUNT TUN 
EKONYMENONTYXCIN OY SEAAXIC 

ti CINE SETNNTHTOMN AE CECAN 

PPOCERYTONAOITIZOMENOCWI TAPE 

TUSIN CT AITO NTH PONOYKECKENAN 


PHILODEMUS.—ABOUT A.D, 1. 


‘ 
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(Twas ovy ere Tos pera Tnv TerEuTHY | oTav Se Tis EV ye 
BeBioixas ne kar | pirous a€vous eavtou Keypnjevos v | ro 
de tTuyns movnpias avOpwrav | Kexwdupevov TUXEW oOVvd 
ehayto | rye cuveEeras AuTN TO und ececOat | wpos eavrov 
AoyiCowevos ws yap € | weywverat to AVTINPOV OUK EoKED 
ak—) 


It is reproduced from one of the published copper- 
plates, in default of more satisfactory facsimiles, as ex- 
plained above; and represents a few lines from Philodemus 
mepi Gavatov. The date may be about the beginning of 
the Christian era. The writing is neat and regular, and 
the letters are simple in form, 

All the MSS. from which the above facsimiles have 
been selected may be said to represent the book-hand 
as generally written on papyrus, as distinguished from 
the uncial writing which is found in the early vellum 
MSS. None of our specimens could be pointed to as the 
immediate parent of this latter hand, although no onewould 
dispute that there is a relationship. The forms of indi- 
vidual letters may be very similar, both in the papyrus 
hand aud in the vellum hand, and yet, if we were to place 
two such MSS. as the Lycophron of Hyperides and the 
Codex Vaticanus side by side, we should not venture to 
derive the writing of the latter directly from that of the 
more ancient MS. But here a most valuable document, 
lately discovered, comes to our assistance in the task of 
determining the parentage of the later uncial hand. 
This is a fragmentary papyrus containing a deed concern- 
ing property in Arsinoé in the Fayoum, which bears the 
date of the seventh year of the Emperor Domitian, a.p. 88. 
The writing is not in the cursive character that one looks 
for in legal documents, but is a formal style, in which a 
likeness to the uncial of the early vellum MSS. is at once 
most obvious. In the first century, then, there was in 
use a set form of writing from which that uncial hand 
was evidently derived by direct descent. And it may be 
concluded with fair certainty that this style of writing 
must have been in existence for a considerable period of 
time ; for here we find it common enough to be employed 
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by an ordinary clerk. The fortunate accident of its 
having been thus used in a dated document has provided 
us with the means of settling the periods of other im- 
portant MSS. 


OACM ALA) EY EPTETIAITOTA 
KAINTOTOT CNA! AOS) 
Tu WCWCETWN TTIAKON 
TPADHN ATIOTHCNPOresra 


CONVEYANCE.—A.D. §8. 


(—[smrloneuards evepyerids tov a— | Kae 1 TovTOV YyuVyL 
Si08e[pa]— | mePews ws erwr tpiaxov[ta]— | ypadny aro 
Ts mporyeypal wevns | —) 


It is to be noticed that the writer of this document does 
not keep strictly to the formal uncial letters. As if more 
accustomed to write a cursive hand, he mingles certain 
cursive letters in his text: side by side with the round €, 
there stands in one or two places the cursive (not shown 
in the facsimile), in which the cross-stroke is only indi- 
cated by the finishing curve; and, more frequently, the 
cursive upsilon is employed as well as the regular letter. 
Among the other letters, may be remarked the tendency 
to make the main stroke of the alpha rather upright, 
which eventually leads to a distinctive form of the letter, 
as seen fully developed in the palimpsest MS. of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew at Dublin (Codex Z) ; in some of 
the titles of the Codex Alexandrinus; and above all in 
the Codex Marchalianus of the Vatican’—this being in 
fact the Coptic form of the letter. 

It is also remarkable that in one or two places the 


4 We have proof that uncial writing was used as the copy-hand 
for writing lessons in schools, such copies being found on early 
waxen tablets (see above, p. 23). 

5 Lately reproduced in facsimile, with a commentary by 
A, Oeriani, Rome, 1890. 
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writer has employed large letters at the beginning of 
the clauses into which he breaks up the text. This 
practice foreshadows the use of large initial letters, 
which it has been customary to consider as rather a 
mark of advance in the early vellum Greek MSS. 

The Bankes Homer, from which our next facsimile is 
chosen, is the best preserved papyrus of the Iliad that 
has yet been found, being nearly eight feet in length and 
Containing sixteen columns of text; and the material 
being still fairly white and the writing quite legible. 


tm UWocedATovAeTicKyToe" ENITTTON 
OYA EDN RITANTACIAPAXOXCETON 
AIXOYA EXYN BAH NTOTTYAKCU NING 
TTPCUTAITON rROXOcrEp TAH KAI 
T1AXECOHN ETTAMLASAN EXTTOXO 
ATITOLLENAT KEPAKH CKAAICUND 


BANKES HOMER.—2ND CENTURY. 


(mrou[nrns].—ws edar’ ovde Tis avtob” ev mTOX| i Nerrer’ avnp] 
ovde Yun’ TravTas yap adoxerou[ ixero TrevOos*| 
ayxou Se EvvBdnvTo ruAGwv ve [kpov ayovre'] 
Tpwrat Tov y ddoyos Te Hiry Kat [rota LnTnp | 
TAKE OnY er apatay eTpoyo|y ai~acar| 
amropevar Kepadns* KraLOV 0 [apdiotad’ ousros]) 


This MS., which, with the data obtained from the 
preceding document, may now be assigned with more 
certainty than before to the 2nd century, shows a 
further development of the uncial hand of vellum MSS., 
_ which is here reduced to the exact forms of letters which, 
were to remain essentially unchanged for many centuries, 
It may be noticed that the horizontal strokes of € and @ 
are placed rather low, and even vary in position : one of 
those indications of carelessness or decline from a higher 
standard which is generally looked for ina hand which 
is beginning to fall into desuetude. Judging from the 
analogy of later periods, and from the fact that the late 
Hawara papyrus of Homer is also written in the same 
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cast of uncial writing, one is tempted to suggest that, in’ 
producing choice copies of a work of such universal 
popularity and veneration as the Iliad, a traditional 
style of writing may have been maintained, just as in the 
middle ages the sacred texts and liturgies still continued 
to be written in a form of handwriting which had 
generally passed out of use. If this view is correct, we 
may find in it an explanation of the adoption of the 
uncial character (the form of writing which before all 
others had been consecrated to the texts of Homer) 
for important copies of the sacred text of Scripture. 

One or two points of interest in the Bankes Homer, 
apart from the actual handwriting, may be mentioned. 
The lines are marked off in hundreds by numerical letters 
inserted in the margins ; and the speeches of the different 
persons are indicated by their names, and the narrative 
portions by a contracted form of the word crosnrns, as 
shown in the facsimile. With very rare exceptions, cor- 
rections, accents and breathings and other marks are by 
a later hand. 

As an example of a rougher style of uncial writing of 
about the third century, a few lines from the recently 
found papyrus of the iambographer Herodas are selected 
(Brit, Mus., Papyrus cxxxy.). 


von! SOVATLE DTT AN VOT) HONIBEY 
IDNA CFP INTE HH) MLEZON WO) oa | 
ONTHCY MAIN IN FCN PETA USI KY 
KAN C4OOrTAK TOC OV KOP rch AH KYNNO! 
O)Gpra KOI TENT AYT epT CASHNSHN 


HERODAS.—ORD CENTURY. 


(Sovrnars SovAns Sw Tav wOpin OrLBer 
adr nepn TE KnTrL weCov wOtTaL 

auTn ov puuvov n Oupn yap wiKTat 
KaveiO o macTtos ovy opnis didn KuVVOL 
ob Epya KOWwnV TavT epts aOnvainy) 
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There is no attempt at calligraphy in this MS., which 
is probably a cheap copy made for the market by a 
scribe who was neither very expert nor accurate. 

About the same period or a little later, we meet with 
specimens of sloping uncial writing on papyrus, in which 
the letters are laterally compressed, derived no doubt 
from the round style and developed as a quicker method 
of copying. It is remarked that the round uncial of 
vellum MSS. develops exactly in the same way a style 
of sloping writing at a later period. An early and elegant 
example is given by Wilcken, Tafeln zur dltern griech. 
Palzographie, 1891, taf. iii.; and another is found in 
the papyrus of the Iliad, Books ii—iv. (Brit. Mus, 
Papyrus cxxvi.), which is probably of the 4th century. 


LE CTTE AION ITP) KEEN To CKAMANA 
CAFEP BAAN OA KO NALS ZESTO APN 
El ET AN ALE NI AIMENN CKDMIANE 
pet YPlOVOECAT EPYKAAKMANOEA. 
HV TERT YIA ON AAINA NE ONE 
PY TEIQDTACTACMON S19 parnMlon 


HOMER.—4TH CENTURY. 


(es medvov mpoyéovto cxapdvd| prov] — 
opepoareov xovaBile todav— 

éstav 5 ev Apa ckapavd| pro |— 
Huplot occa Te huAXa Kat avOea— 
nure puiawy adiwawy evel a|— 

at Te KaTa oTabmoy TroLuvnvov—\ 


Accents are occasionally used; and in the left margin 
is seen a paragraph mark formed by a couple of oblique 
strokes. : 


CHAPTER X. 
GREEK PALEOGRAPHY—CONTINUED. 
Cursive Writing in Papyri, ete. 


We now leave the Book-hand and turn to the examina- 
tion of Cursive Greek writing as found in papyri, 
ostraka, tablets, ete. For this branch of paleography 
there is comparatively larger material, which is being 
inereased every day by the numerous fragments which 
are rapidly making their way from Egypt into Euro- 
pean hbraries. But yet, while in the aggregate the 
material is abundant, there are certain periods, notably 
the first century B.c., which are but scantily repre- 
sented. 

For the earliest specimens of cursive Greek writing, 
as for the principal early examples of the book-hand, we 
turn to the fragments discovered by Mr. Petrie at 
Gurob in the Fayoum. As already stated, the coffin- 
makers, in order to form the cartonnage of mummy-cases, 
made use of much cursively written material, documents 
of all kinds, and more particularly of a register or 
registers of wills entered up periodically by different 
scribes, and therefore affording the most valuable evi- 
dences of the handwriting of the third century B.C. 
The oldest fragment as yet discovered among these 
remains is assigned to the year 268 p.c. The hands 
vary from the most cursive scrawls to what may be 
termed the careful official hand. But throughout them 
all a most striking feature is the strength and facility of 
the writing, besides in many cases its boldness and breadth. 
The general characteristic of the letters, more especially 
in the clerical or official hands of the registers, is great 
width or flatness, which is very apparent in such letters 
as A, M,N, TT, W. In other documents this is less 
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apparent, and the writing does not seem far removed in 
style from that of the next century. Some independent 
pieces, such as correspondence, are written in very. 
cursive characters which have a peculiar ragged appear- 
ance and are often difficult to read. 

These documents, however, are not the only specimens 
of cursive writing of the third century z.c. within our 
reach, A few scattered pieces have already for many 
years been stored in the various museums of Europe, 
but the antiquity of some of them has not been recognized, 
and they have been thought to belong to the period of 
the Roman occupation of Egypt. At Leyden there is a 
papyrus (Pap. Q), containing a receipt of the 26th 
year of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 260 Bc. At Berlin, 
Paris, and London there are three wooden tablets 
inscribed with deeds relating to a loan of the 30th and 
3lst years of the same king, about 254 3.0. Among 
the papyri of the British Museum, three, formerly 
ascribed to a later date, are now more correctly placed 
in the third century, viz., a petition for redress of 
grievances (Pap. cvi.) of the 25th year, apparently, of 
Ptolemy Euergetes I., 8.c. 223; and two others (J. and 
lia) without dates. The Paris collection also contains 
a long money account for public works (Not. et Hatr. xviii. 
2, pl. xliv.) of the same century, which has been in- 
correctly assigned to the Roman period. A facsimile of 
a letter of introduction, evidently of this time, is given 
by Passalacqua.!| Egger describes a papyrus at Athens,’ 
and various Greek endorsements and dockets on Demotic 
papyri are noticed by Revillout.* Ostraka or potsherds 
also have been found with inscriptions of this period. 

Of cursive writing of the second century 3.0. we: 
have abundant material in the great collections of 
London, Paris, Leyden, etc., referred to above (p. 107) ; 
of the first century B.c. very little has yet been found, 


Catalogue Raisonné des Antiquitésdécouvertes en Egypte, Paris, 
1826. Also described in Notices et Hxtraits des MSS. xviii., p. 399. 

2 Journal des Savants, 1873, pp. 30, 97. 

* Chrestomathie Démotique, 1880, pp. 241, 277; Revue Egypt. ii. 
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except in ostrakw; of the first century of our era, 
several papyri have recentiy come to light, and there 
are numerous ostraka; and of the later centuries there 
are abundant specimens at Vienna and Berlin, and an 
ever increasing number in Paris and London and other 
places, the searches in the Fayoum continually adding 
to the stock. 

Greek cursive writing, as found in papyri, has been 
divided (Wilcken, J'afeln, 1890) into three groups: the 
Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the Byzantine. Roughly, 
the Ptolemaic comprises documents down to about the 
end of the first century B.c.; the Roman, those of the 
first three centuries of the Christian era; and the Byzan- 
tine, those of later date. 

The character of Ptolemaic writing, as seen in papyri 
of the third and second centuries B.c. is unmistakeable. 

For the first century B.c. there is not material to enable 
us to form a judgment; but it must have been a period 
of marked transition, if we may judge from the great 
difference between the writing of the first century of 
our era and that of the second century B.c. And the 
documents of the later centuries, of the Byzantine 
period, show as much distinctiveness of character, when 
compared with those of the Roman period of the early 
centuries after Christ. 

Our first example of cursive writing of the third 
century B.c. is taken from one of the entries in the 
registers of wills found at Gurob, being the will of 
Demetrius, the son of Deinon, dated in the year 287 B.o. 
(Mahaffy, Petrie Papyrt, pl. xiv.). 

This is a remarkably fine hand, to which the fac- 
simile hardly does justice, and may be classed as a 
good example of the official writing of the time, penned 
by a skilful and experienced registrar. While not as 
cursive as many other specimens of the period, and 
while the letters are in general deliberately formed and 
are not much connected with one another, there are 
certain characters which appear in the most cursive 
shapes, side by side with their more formal representations. 
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opel PT ee ey sity 

aAgeaPplie HEPC re Ia ery 

arpa enpeykepalr sew ep ey 

fate ihc a FoR Bo a a ae a 

2 Rome [AEP TEALT Te YAP COINY [Tey pn 

~retyeT proc A Eqrieyecxp rect ytpy 
WILL OF DEMETRIUS.—237 B.c. 


([Bacr]Aevovtos wrodeuarov tou mr— | [ade]Agpov erous t 
eb Lepews amrohXwvidov— | Pew adchpav Kat Oewy evepye- 
tL ov |— | [prrader] pou pevexpatevas rns prrap[povos |— | 
[xp]oxodiAwy arodet Tou apawwo.tov vlououv|— | Snuntpvos 
Sewavos xpnatnpifos |—) 
In the third line, in the word xa:, we have the cursive 
angle-shaped alpha, that letter being elsewhere more 
normally formed ; and in the termination wv, there is a 
tendency to flatten out the omega into a mere line after 
the initial curve, and to write the nw in a crooked 
stroke. 

We next take a section from a document of the 18th 
year of Ptolemy Philopator, 211 or 210 8.c., recording 
the payment of a tax at Thebes (Pad. Soe. ii. pl. 148). 


Loramie nm nvr cir CIN Te. 
mb Aa | OVE LAI eg 5 
Let AG rrp “Oop ert ret 
artKer cy Parr yeree —_ Ltr 
Erikvicary od at) oo i btert 
eet rece ertel Cele & a Or Ir 
TAX-RECEIPT.—211 or 210 B.c. 


(erous uy TuBs 8 wemtTwKev emt ToO— | TEAWVLOY TOU eyKU- 
Kdwov eb ov ep[poxrAns|— | Bacires rapa Ootevtos Tov 
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areupurfvos|— | [are|reywvors alaviwvos To ryevopevol[V] | 
eYKUKALOU TpoTodoy apoupwy evdex[a]— | ev TETTEVEeWevMpe 
tov Talupit [| ov]—) 


In this specimen of the elegant cursive, which is not 
easy to read, we have the angle-shaped alpha consistently 
employed, and very cursive combinations of the termina- 
tions wy and ay, besides instances of the more rapidly 
written forms of eta, lambda, and pi. How very cursive 
this style of writing might become is seen in the two 
last words of the facsimile. 

As a contrast to the two carefully written examples 
which have just been given, our third specimen of the 
writing of the third century B.c. is selected from a 
rough letter of a steward addressed to his employer 
(Mahafty, Petrie Papyri, pl. xxix.). 


bx€logr | cy- 6x Pear? 
OCKAIIAL py PA~e APTA 
fat 2 kieenyfa? art 7 
frac taemteeg RAs ners 
re priptne eekly 7] . 
frempe RAL ToT er aH 
ACER by enrich Tee TE Per 


LETTER OF A STEWARD.—3SRD CENTURY B.C. 


(exer Suves y expnoauny | de Kat Tapa duvews apta | Bas § 
KpiWorrupwy avtov | erayyedouwevou Kat didrotipov | ovTos 
ywwwoke Se Kat ott | vdwp exaotos Twv opwy Tv | apTredov 
puTevowevny TpoTepor *) 


* As the letter has more than a paleographical interest, Pro- 
fessor Mahafty’s translation is quoted: ‘“... to Sosiphanes, greet- 
ing. I give much thanks to the gods if you are well. Lonikos 
also is well. The whole vineyard has been planted, viz., 300 
stocks, and the climbing vines attended to. But the olive-yard 
has yielded six measures, of which Dynis has got three. Also I 
have borrowed from Dynis four artabe of bearded wheat, which 
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The style of writing is similar to that of the Leyden 
papyrus Q., which was written in the 26th year of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, B.c. 260; and our letter may well 
be as early as the middle of the century. It will be 
seen that the letters are not linked together, but that 
they are hastily and roughly formed. ‘The writer, 
though not a good penman, was evidently so far skilled 
that he could write rapidly and with ease 3 and the 
document may be regarded as a sample of the rough 
business hand of the period. Among the individual 
letters, the thoroughly cursive forms of eta, lambda, nu, 
tau, upsilon, and omega, are to be distinguished. The 
letter cota, with the thickening on the right-hand side 
of the top of the letter, which has already been referred 
to as a mark of antiquity, and the very small size of 
theta and omikron, may also be noticed. 

The more carefully written documents of the second 
century B.c., do not differ so much from those of the 
same style of the preceding century as might have 
been expected. As far, however, as an opinion can be 
formed from extant remains, it appears that the practice 
of linking together the letters, particularly by slight 
horizontal strokes attached to their tops, becomes more 
prevalent. This is seen to best advantage in some of 
the elegantly written papyri of this period, the links im- 
parting a certain grace and finish to the line of writing. 

The first example is taken from an official circular or 
instruction on the mode of collecting the taxes, written 
probably in the year 170 B.c. (Not. et Eztr., pl. xl, 
no. 62). 

Here we have avery fine official hand, to be compared 
with that of the will of Demetrius, of 237 B.c., given 
above, of which it may claim to be an almost direct 
descendant. In this writing there is a greater tendency 
than in that of the earlier period to break up the letters, 


he offered, was pressing to lend. Know also that each of the 
watchers says that the planted vines want water first, and that 
they have none. We are making conduits and watering. The 
third of the first month (?). Good-bye.” 
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that is, to form their several limbs by distinct strokes. 
Thus we see the tau often distinctly formed in two 
portions, the first consisting of the left half of the 
horizontal and the vertical, and the second of the right 
half of the horizontal. The upsilon is also made on the 
same plan. 


Poe yy meson THOT 
Crp JDM GN SN PACU MINT 
PEG] SIO THN ertspfiN 


TREASURY CIRCULAR.—B.C. 170 (?). 


([katarrog |radynoetatpetagvarakns | —[yleypaupevwr yve- 
uns | —[vm apes eos thy eyAnyrev) 

The system of linking referred to above is here very 
noticeable, such letters as partially consist of horizontal 
strokes naturally adapting themselves to the practice, 
while others not so formed are supplied with links, as 
in the case of eta and nu. 


C —[re] pan si etc kat Ta | [ovouat]a avtwy tratpo- 
ev evTaccelv | —[ypap|lew nuas evreTayeva es a 
Tio] wov Snwoartes Tov Te) i ee 
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A more cursively written specimen of this time is 
found in a letter of a certain Paniscus regarding the 
execution of Egyptian contracts, ascribed to the year 
146 B.c. (Not. et Hetr., pl. xliii., no. 65 bis). 


Here we have a full cursive alphabet in use, with 
numerous examples of rapid combinations of letters, as 
al, av, wy, ev, ew, and a tendency to write in curves 
without lifting the pen, a8 exemplified by the gamma- 
shaped tau, and the epsilon with the cross-stroke run 
on in continuation of the lower curve. 

The great papyrus at Paris, known as the Casaii 
contract, referring to a sale of property at Thebes, is 
written in a rather closely-packed hand, of which a 
specimen is here given. The date of the document is 
114 B.c. (Not. et Hetr., pl. xiii., no. 5). 


Arr] orepre Cracauee feenirente 
ony les cre referee tere I 7ON* 
FA. CHIME ATO PRE 
PASAEREYS Ly fee oflye Eavss p 


CASATI CONTRACT.—B.c. 114. 


(avtwx pepos «Bdopov ns yertoves— | wixodopnpevov T™NHYEWS 
TpiTov— | Kab ev TmovvEemouve, ar oLKLas— | peveous duBos 
ovxa Cuavp[eous]) 


It will be observed that the letters are not altogether 
so cursive as those of the last Specimen, and that the 
general appearance of the writing is more compact, 
although continuous. This effect is chiefly produced 
by the linking of the letters, both in the natura1 manner 
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and by the employment of added links after such letters 
as eta, iota, nu, pi, and wpsilon. 

It is curious that hitherto scarcely any dated Greek 
writing of the first century B.c. has come to light. But, 
judging by the documents of the beginning of the first 
century of our era, the progress made in the develop- 
ment of cursive writing in the previous hundred years 
must have been very considerable. For example, if we 
examine such a document as that given in facsimile in 
Wiener Studien, iv. (1882), p. 175, of a.p. 8, the advance 
made in the cursive character of several letters is very 
apparent (see Table of Letters). 

We now give a specimen from a receipt, found in the 
Fayoum, for rent paid in kind in the 8th year of Tiberius, 
A.D. 20. (Pal. Soc. iu. pl. 144). 


Tera dd go paey Maptrderae 
AL ena : Pom 
Mer tether ere ph cleft eft 


Len otetat deere pace eRe say 
/ SP Ab aPesteotraliy mopar naan 
Les dpe os ps 


RECEIPT.—A.D. 20. 


(tov 6 erous Kata pndev pov edarov | hevou uTrep wp ocbides 
jot apps | meToctpios eTepa expopia etovs n TLBeps[ov| | 
Kavdiov Kaicapos ceBactou | yepwavixov avtToxpatopos 
penvos | Kavoapnov 2) 


The handwriting is rough and irregular, and there is 
a general slackness in the formation of the letters which 
marks the late period of the writing, as compared with 
the cursive specimens which have already been examined, 
The prevailing use of the epsilon having its cross-stroke 
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drawn, without lifting the pen, in continuation of the 
upper curve of the letter should be remarked, as this 
form now becomes very common. 

The papyrus on the back of which the recently dis- 
covered text of Aristotle’s work on the Constitution of 
Athens was transcribed, was first used, as already stated, 
to receive the farm accounts of land in the district of 
Hermopolis in Egypt, in the reign of Vespasian, 
4.D. 78-79. The following facsimile represents a portion 
of one of the headings (Cat. Gk. Papyri in Brit. 
Mus.). 


CH pore CN 2EKETON — preTod 
OLENTIYTION on pcre vw 
AATIANA] TOL AF NOG REID 
DOAIPATTSC CFL WAKeL Erro 2 


FARM ACCOUNT.—A.D. 78-79, 


(erous evdexatou avrox[patopos]— | ovsorraciavov c¢Bac- 
tou 44|nvos|— | darravas Tov pnvos youay— | ro && avrou 
emtpayou euou 6[duuou]) 


This is a good example of the light and graceful hand 
in which many of the tax rolls and other accounts are 
found to be written. Among individual letters, attention 
should be drawn to the much-curved sigma with its 
head bent down, a form which, though found occasionally, 
particularly at the end ofa word or line, in earlier papyri, 
now comes into more general use. 

The first of the cursive hands employed upon the 
Constitution of Athens is next represented. The date 
is probably not much later than that of the farm account, 
and may reasonably be placed about a.p. 100, 
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np? CTEM S VAR NAVA foo Mote yg 
NNT LON re womr py te yo WESTON ICY 
pert pMallp hwy N/pe CNL po V NAP LEM yp 14 
PHAM ETO V6 IBFD AN EIU NX us 
UPEEP NOM UAW TROYON 8M 1B 17 
IN7870 NM C4 MoT Word ang 
po POPs WE YPALMN Doe 9 11477 


ARISTOTLE, CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS.—ABOGT A.D. 100. 
(pos tous e&eralew ta yevn Bovdoulev]ous ere [eta ]— 
mevTncovta e& exact[ns|] pudrns tote 8 noav exalrov|— 
Loup] Baw pepslew mpos (corr. «[ata]) ras mpoiiapyoucas 
TpuT[Tus|— | avapuoryerO[ar] to wAnOo[s] Suevewe d[e] 
[ac] t[nv] xwpav xLata]— | S[e]xa S[e] ty] beooryeto| uv | 
klau| Tavtas emovoyacas tputz[us]— | Tavt|@v| tev | 
roTrav Kat] Syporas emouncey addn{ov|— | arpocayopev- 
ovtes e€eheyywaoty Tous veorrons[ Tas]) 





The hand is cramped and employs many abbreviations 
(see above, p. 90). The prevalent use of the epsilon 
referred to under the facsimile of the receipt of a.p. 20, 
and the occurrence of a peculiar form of eta, somewhat 
_ resembling upsilon (see e.g. 1. 2, mevtnxovta), should 
be noticed. This form probably came first into use in 
the first century B.c., as it is quite established at the 
beginning of our era. 


O06 TAO SOC TH: 

ate ei JOM UAHA AYX 070 

A eel POT OM TCO IMP FER 
pe [70 ALi 7aV Ge. ste 


DEED OF SALE.—a.D. 154, 


(untpos TavaTwhis tolv|— | [wlepes Kav tov perdu 
xoros— | [T]o vrapxov avtw pepos nu|ecov]— | €puewros 
axodoulws Tn) 
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Our next example, of the middle of the second cen- 
tury, is taken from a deed of sale, from Elephantine, of 
the 17th year of Antoninus Pius, a.p. 154 (Not. et Eztr., 
pl. xxi., no. 17). 

Here there is a considerable advance on the writing 
of the previous century, the letters being carelessly 
formed and misshapen, but still without any marked 
exaggeration. 


The following is a facsimile from a fragmentary 
papyrus of official documents of the reign of Alexander 
Severus, a.p. 233 (Not. et Eztr., pl. xlvi., no. 69 e). 


CTP PT AGC VRTS Ay Kt 
Beat epee PaO A OT 
Cre TEN Ferre rteg op 


oral as BI TTA OC 


OFFICIAL DEED.—A.D. 233. 


(—orpatnyos vo vukta— | —ro yupvacww apa avp[nuo| 
— | —[elorepev evs yupvasvap[yov|— | —edaav apran- 
alos vep—) 


Being an official hand, the writing is more regular 
than the last specimen, the vertical position of the 
strokes lending it an archaic appearance, with which 
however the loose formation of certain letters is incon- 
sistent. 

The cursive writing of the Byzantine period is gene- 
rally distinguished by its loose and flourished style, in 
which we see the development of the long strokes of 
certain of the minuscule letters of mediaeval writing, as 
the ordinary delta (6), the h-shaped eta, and the long 
lambda drawn below the line. The following three 
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specimens must suffice to illustrate the writing of this 


period. 
(1) A section from an act of manamission of 4.D. 390 


(Young, Hieroglyphics, pl. 46). 


of TTIN LA NEMCOE 
EMETHN R&, 

7 IK Aden 
ob — Efe pone] — 


OKD NETH tH coor 


MANUMISSION.— a D. 355. 
(| wJocenror war veuecPe— | —waPeoPar eue thy dev[ Ge- 
powrta}— | —[ercv@c]ooumerors xafas r— | —[ert]e exe 
eTepors Exyorors— | —axeduTor eotat THs deul Actas]) 
(2) Portions of a few limes of a deed of sale at Pano- 
polis, a.p. 599 (Not. e¢ Exir., pl. xlvin., no. 21 éer). 


ae 


nv) VT o| 


6 


DEED OF SALE.—a.D. 599. 
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(—ns ts avtns otxtals| | —[a]dedyhnv Kata to vmonor 
[wrov] | —[rra]rpwas nucov diadoy[7s]) 


(8) Another example from a similar’ deed of sale of 
A.D. 616 (Not. et Hztr., pl. xxiv., no, 21). 


vale Ne yRip> perro 
Vis » IH ZI 
Fy 77TH C/ NO Lew. Wi, 


ge ANT3 


DEED OF SALE.—aA.D. 616. 


(e&ns vtoypadovros— | xataypadny xa am) nv|— | ravrn 
7™7 evvonwm mplac.]— | da tavtos—) 


Reference to the Table of Letters will convey some 
idea of the variety of the handwritings of this period, 


The last document from which a facsimile is selected 
to illustrate the division of early Greek Cursive writing 
is the fragmentary papyrus, inscribed with a letter from 
the Emperor, apparently to Pepin le Bref, on the 
occasion of his war against the Lombards in a.p, 7565 
(Wattenbach, Script. Gree. Specim., pl. xiv -xv.). 


5 In a notice of this document in the Revue Archéologique, 
tom. xix., 1892, Monsieur Omont is inclined to date it as late as 
A.D. 839, 
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os 


KU) ize 


Ww Wet Oo aye 


Ee: 


IMPERIAL LETTER.—A.D. 756. 


SUCe 


(—eorw pel vuwr Kat Tepe Tol v]— | —appodiov cou ext 
Kat vrou— | —[ecpnv every Tw podnrwbert|s|—) 


In this specimen of the writing of the Imperial 
Chancery, most carefully written, we have the prototype 
of the minuscule literary hand of the ninth century. 
Making allowance for the flourishes permissible in a 
cursive hand of this style, the letters are almost identical. 
A fragment of similar writing is in the British Museum 
(Pap. xxxii.). 


A glance at the accompanying Table of Alphabets, 
selected from documents written more or less cursively 
on papyrus and dating from about B.c. 260 to a.p. 756, 
will satisfy us of the danger of assuming that some 
particular form of a letter belongs to a fixed period. 
The not infrequent recurrence of old forms at later 
times forbids us to set up such criteria. On the other 
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hand, the birth and growth of particular forms can be 


usually traced, and the use of some such form may 
assist us in placing an anterior limit to the date of the 
document in which it is found. Thus, the occurrence 


_ of the open e-shaped epsilon might confirm an opinion 


that the document was not earlier than the first cen- 
tury B.c., the time when the letter, probably, took that 
shape; but, at the same time, the occurrence of the 
old simple form would be no criterion of age, as that 
form keeps reappearing in all times. So, too, the down- 
curved sigma appears in MSS. which may be assigned 
to the first century B.c.; yet the old form continued in 
common use for centuries later. The character of the 
writing, however, distinctly changes with the lapse of 
time ; and, though particular letters may be archaic in 
shapes, the true age of the text, judged by its general 
appearance, can usually be fixed with fair accuracy. The 
natural tendency to slackness and flourishing as time 
advances is sufficiently apparent to the eye as it passes 
along the lines of letters in the Table; still more so if 
it passes over a series of documents, in which the juxta- 
position of the letters and the links which join them into 
words are so many aids to forming a judgment. 

Viewed as representative of three periods, Ptolemaic, 
Roman, and Byzantine, the series of letters are fairly 
distinguishable and capable of being grouped. The 
first three columns, of the Ptolemaic period, stand quite 
apart in their simple forms from those of the Roman 
period which begins with the fourth column; and this 
distinction is made more striking by the absence of 
anything to represent the first century B.c. The 
columns of the Roman period blend more gradually 
into those of the Byzantine period; but taken in their 
entirety the flourished alphabets of the late centuries 
afford a sufficient contrast to the less untrammelled 
columns of the middle, Roman, period. 

Certain letters are seen to change in form in a com- 
paratively slight degree during the nine hundred years 
covered by the Table, exclusive of the last column ; 
some are letters which are not very frequently used, 

L 
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others are such as do not very readily run on to fol- 
lowing letters. How far the natural tendency of a 
cursive writer to link together his letters could affect 
their shapes is seen in even some of the earliest forms. 
For example, the occasional horizontal position of the 
last limb of alpha or lambda was due to its connection 
with a following letter in the upper level of the line of 
writing ; and the opening of the lower right-hand angle 
of delta and the lifting of the right-hand stroke into a 
more or less elevated position was owing to the same 
cause. To the same tendency are due the artificial 
links which appear attached so early to such letters as 
eta, kappa, nu, pi; and in the case of ¢aw this linking 
may have decided the ulterior shape of the letter (as a 
cursive), having the cross-bar extending also to the 
right above the vertical, as in its normal form, instead 
of being kept only to the left, as seen in the earliest 
examples in the Table. 

How soon certain letters in their most cursive forms 
might become so alike that they might be mistaken for 
each other is illustrated by the pretty close resemblance 
between the curved early forms of lambda, mu, and pi ; 
and, again, there is very little difference between the 
ordinary gamma and the lambda with horizontal final 
stroke. Such similarities naturally increased as the 
letters assumed more flexible shapes in the Roman 
period. The v-shaped cursive beta and the v-shaped 
cursive kappa are nearly identical; and the u-shaped 
forms of the same letters are very similar. Nw and pi 
likewise bear a close resemblance in more than one of 
their forms ; and the y-shaped taw and the long upsilon 
are not unlike. 

We may examine the course of change of some of the 
letters in detail :— 

The capital form of alpha written quickly falls 
naturally into the uncial shape, in which the cross-bar 
is connected by a continuous stroke of the pen with the 
base of the first limb. To throw away the final limb 
and leave the letter as a mere acute angle was a natural 
step for the quick writer to take; and perhaps there 
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is no better example to prove the very great age of 
cursive Greek writing than this form of the letter which 
is found in the earliest documents of the Table. 

The history of beta is the history of a struggle between 
a capital form and a cursive form. * Throughout the 
whole course of the nine hundred years from s.c. 260 
to A.D. 633, the two forms stand side by side. The 
variations of the cursive form are interesting; at first it 
slurred the bows of the capital by a downward action of 
the pen, the letter being thus n-shaped, closed at the 
top and generally open at the base: in the Roman 
period the action of the pen was reversed, and the letter 
became u-shaped, open above and closed at the base. 

In delta we see quite early a tendency to lengthen 
the apex ina line; but it was only in the Byzantine 
period that it took the exaggerated form, at first 
resembling a Roman d, from which was finally evolved 
the minuscule letter which we write to the present day. 

That epsilon, the letter more frequently used than any 
other in the Greek alphabet, should have been liable to 
many changes is only to be expected. In the Table 
the most radical alteration of its shape from the formal 
semicircle with the cross-bar, to the c-shape in which 
the cross-bar survives only as a link-stroke, is seen 
under the first century; and this is the period when 
this latter form evidently became most prevalent, 
although it no doubt existed earlier. 

From the first, eta, in its cursive form, had already 
assumed the shape of a truncated Roman h, the main limb 
of which was extended in the Byzantine period to the full 
height of that letter, to which it bears an exact resem- 
blance in the last columns of the Table. The curious 
shape which it is frequently found to assume in the first 
century, like the numeral 7 or, rather, the Hebrew 7, 
appears, as far as we can judge from existing documents, 
to have been restricted to about that period. 

The shifting of the bent head of iota from the right 
to the left im the course of time has already been 
noticed. 

In kappa we have again, = in the case of beta, a con- 

La 
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tinued struggle between the capital and the cursive 
forms, both holding their ground to the end. 

The flat and wide-spread forms of mu in the Ptolemaic 
period are very distinctive. The letter appears in the 
Roman period to have kept very much to its normal 
capital shape, and only at a later time to have deve- 
loped its first limb into the long stroke with which it 
is always provided as a minuscule, 

The early cursive form of nu, of the Ptolemaic period, 
in which the last limb is thrown high up above the line, 
did not hold its ground against the square forms, the 
resemblance of which to certain forms of pi has already 
been referred to. The variety of shapes of both these 
letters is remarkable. 

It might perhaps have been expected that sigma 
would have developed the late round minuscule o sooner 
than it did. One sees an approach to it in certain forms 
of the first century. The down-curving letter of that 
period-might have led directly to it; and it is remark- 
able that the normal C-shape should have lasted to so 
late a period as the common form of the letter. . 

With regard to the closing letters of the alphabet, which 
appear to have been less subject to variation than most 
of those which precede them, little need be said. It 
may be noticed how. early the main-stroke of phi was 
drawn outside the loop; and that, in its earliest stage, 
omega was generally in the form of an unfinished w, 
wanting the final curve, or even not far removed from 
the epigraphic 0. 


CHAPTER XI, 


GREEK PALHOGRAPHY—CONTINUED. 


Uncial Writing in Vellum MSS. 


We have seen the Uncial Book-hand in papyri, and 
have had in the facsimiles of a conveyance of a.p. 88 
(p. 126) and of the Bankes Homer (p. 127) specimens 
of the round hand which is the direct prototype of the 
writing on vellum which we are now about to examine. 

The first thing to strike the eye in the earliest examples 
of vellum uncial MSS. is the great beauty and tirmness 
of the characters. The general result of the progress of 
any form of writing through a number of centuries is 
decadence and not improvement. But in the case of 
the uncial writing of the early codices there is improve- 
ment and not decadence. This is to be attributed to 
the change of material, the firm and smooth surface of 
vellum giving the scribe greater scope for displaying 
his skill asacalligrapher. In other words, there appears 
to have been a period of renaissance with the general 
introduction of vellum as the ordinary writing material. 

The earliest examples of vellum uncial Greek MSS., 
which have survived practically entire, are the three great 
codices of the Bible: the Codex Vaticanus, the Codex 
Sinaiticus, and the Codex Alexandrinus. The Vati- 
canus is to all appearance the most ancient and may 
be ascribed to the 4th century. It is written in triple 
columns, without enlarged initial letters to mark para- 
graphs or even the beginnings of the several books. 
The writing in its original state was beautifully regular 
and fine; but, unfortunately, the whole of the text 
has been touched over, in darker ink, by a hand of 
perhaps the 10th century, only rejected letters or words 
being allowed to remain intact. 
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TrPAMTWNAE ras’ TA 

AE AKETEIORBACIASYC Mep 
ciN KY pOceMEAN EAS 
ZEN RACIAEATH COUKYS 
MENHCOKY P10 eToyic 
pAnakeoypieyTocrat 
ECHMHNEN MOlolKo 

AOMHCAIAYTWOIKON 


CODEX VATICANUS.—4TH CENTURY. 


(ypartwv reywv' Ta | Se Aeyer oO Bactred’s rep | cov 
Kopos’ ewe cvéder | Eev Bacthéa THs oiKxov | wévns o KUpLOs 
rod io | pair «[vp.o|s 6 tYeoros* kal | éonpunvév por oixo | 
Sopjoat avT@ oiKov) 

The accents and marks of punctuation are additions 
probably by the hand which retouched the writing. 

The Codex Sinaiticus, Tischendorf’s great discovery, 
is probably somewhat younger than the Vatican MS. 
and may be placed early in the 5th century. 


TWRACIAEITOIIPA 
rMAKAIEMOlHCe 
OY Twc: 
KALAN@©@PCOTTOCHIN 
JOYAAIOCEN COY 
COICTHITOAEIKAT 
« ONOMAAY TOMA 
© BME DR CQ RIOCOTOYIXA'! 
POY TOYCEM EE€1OF: 


CODEX SINAITICUS.—EARLY 5TH CENTURY. 


(tw Bacirer To pa | ywa Kat errounce|v]| | ovrws: | Kae 
avOpwros nv | iovdaios ev cov | cos Ty ToAEt Kast | ovopa 
auto pap | Soyavos o Tov tae | pov’ Tou cepeevov.) 
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It is written with four columns in a page, the open 
book thus presenting eight columns in sequence, and, as 
has been suggested, recalling the line of columns on a 
papyrus roll. Like the Vatican MS., it is devoid of 
enlarged letters; but the initial letter of a line beginning 
a sentence is usually placed slightly in the margin, as 
will be seen in the facsimile. 

The chief characteristic of the letters is squareness, 
the width being generally equal to the height. The- 
shapes are simple, and horizontal strokes are fine. : 

With the Codex Alexandrinus there is a decided 
advance. The division of the Gospels into Ammonian_ 
sections and the presence of the references to the 
Eusebian canons are indications of a later age than 
that of its two predecessors. The MS. may have been 
written before the middle of the 5th century. There 
can be little doubt of the country of its origin being 
Egypt, for, besides the fact of its having belonged to. 
the Patriarchal Chamber of Alexandria, it also contains. 
in its titles certain forms of the letters A and M which 
are distinctly Egyptian! It was sent as a present to. 
King Charles the First by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of 
Constantinople. 


ENCOY KAIAY TUIMONUDAM 
ceic: KMATHOArENSYyronw 

€ iciana KNIECTHCENSY TOR 
ETNTONING PYTIONTOYIEC POY 
KAICITENSY TCD EIYCE iITOY 
BAAGCESYTONE NTVECYCENIT< 

5 < psi BTA ILPOTITOICArres 
AY TOYE NTEAEITETIECPICOY TR 

CODEX ALEXANDRINUS.—5TH CENTURY. 

(G[eo|y cov Kat avtw pove Aat|pev] | cers’ Kas nyayev 
avtov | es i[npovoalAnu* Kat eotnoev avtov | ee To 
mTépuytov Tou Lepou | Kar evrev avTw eb v[vols es Tov 


[Geov] | Bare ceavrov evtevOev Kata] | yeyparras yap’ 
ort ToLs ayyeN| ous] | avtou evredciTE Tept cov T—) 


1 See p. 154, 
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In this specimen we see instances of contracted words. 
The MS. has enlarged letters to mark the beginnings 
of paragraphs ; the initial standing in the margin at 
the beginning of the first full line, whether that be the 
first line of the paragraph, or whether the paragraph 
begin, as shown in the facsimile, in the middle of the 
preceding line after a blank space. 

The writing of the Codex Alexandrinus is more care- 
fully finished than that of the Codex Sinaiticus. The 
letters are rather wide; horizontal strokes are very fine ; 
and there is a general tendency to thicken or club the 
extremities of certain letters, as [, T, €, and C. 

Other uncial MSS. which have been ascribed to the 
fifth century and a little later are: the Homer of the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, interesting for its illus- 
trations, which were copied probably from earlier ori- 
ginals and have transmitted the characteristics of 
classical art (Pal. Soc.i. pls. 39, 40, 50, 51); the palim- 
psest MS. of the Bible, known as the Codex Ephraemi, 
at Paris (ed. Tischendorf, 1845) ; the Octateuch, whose 
extant leaves are divided between Paris, Leyden, and 
St. Petersburg; the Genesis of the Cottonian Library, 
once, probably, one of the most beautifully illustrated 
MSS. of its period, but now reduced by fire to blackened 
and defaced fragments (Cat. Anc. MSS.i. pl. 8); the 
‘Dio Cassius of the Vatican (Silvestre, pl. 60); and the 
Paris Pentateuch (Jd. pl. 61). A facsimile of an ancient 
fragment of Huripides at Berlin, which is certainly of a 
respectable age and which has even been ascribed to 
the 4th ceutury, will be found in Wilcken’s Tafelu zir 
alteren griech. Paleographie, pl. iv. 

Uncial writing of the sixth century shows an advance 
on the delicate style of the fifth century in the com- 
paratively heavy forms of its letters. Horizontal strokes 
are lengthened, and are generally finished off with heavy 
points or finials. The Dioscorides of Vienna (Pal. Soc. i. 
pl. 177), written early in the century for Juliana Anicia, 
daughter. of Flavius Anicius Olybrius, Emperor of the 
West in 472, is a most valuable MS. for the paleeographer, 
as it is the earliest example of uncial writing on vellum 
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to which an approximate date can be given. It is also 
of great interest for the history of art, as, in addition to 
the coloured drawings of plants, reptiles, insects, etc., 
which illustrate the text, it contains six full-page designs, 
one of them being the portrait of the royal Juliana herself. 





YMAGCXEIINKAPOIABACIAI 
AW PACK AM BHC: 'TOAC 
WC TTEPTTPIMN- ICAVAOR 
TPITTHXH: Apa YAAACA 
IKEPAAATOMOIAIMH KN 


DIOSCORIDES.—EARLY 6TH CENTURY. 


(Pura eyes Kapoia Bacrri|xn|— | yAwpa ws Bpap’Bys: 
to de— | worep Tpiwy. Kavhov— | TpLTNYN- Tapapvadcas 
almro|— | ceparar oporat pnkwr||—) 

This is a specimen of careful writing, suitable to a 
sumptuous book prepared for a lady of high rank. The 
letters exhibit a contrast of thick and fine strokes; the 
curve of both € and C is thickened at both extremities ; 
the base of A extends right and left and has heavy dots 
at the ends; the cross-strokes of TT and T are treated in 
the same way. In the second line will be noticed an 
instance,:in the word BSpauBns, of the use of the 
apostrophe to separate two consonants,’ a common 
practice in this MS. 

Other MSS. of this period are: the palimpsest Homer 
in the British Museum (Cat, Anc. MSS. i. pl. 9; Pal. 
Soc. ii. pl. 3), generally named, after its editor, the 
Cureton Homer, and the palimpsest fragments of St. 
Luke’s Gospel (Cut. Anc. MSS. pl. 10), which together 
with it were re-used by a later Syrian scribe; the frag- 


2 See p. 73. 
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ments of the Pauline Epistles from Mount Athos, some 
of which are in Paris and some in Moscow (Silvestre, 
pls. 63, 64; Sabas, pl. A); the Gospels written on 
purple vellum in silver and gold, and now scattered 
between London (Cotton MS., Titus C. xv.), Rome, 
Vienna, and Patmos, the place of its origin ; the frag- 
ments of the Eusebian Canons, written on gilt vellum 
and sumptuously ornamented, in the British Museum 
(Cat. Ane. MSS., i. pl. 11); the Coislin Octateuch 
(Silvestre, pl. 65) ; the Vienna Genesis, with illustra- 
tions of very great interest (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 178); the 
Rossano Gospels written in silver on purple vellum 
and also having a remarkable series of illustrations (ed. 
Gebhardt and Harnack, 1880); and the Dublin palim- 
psest fragments of St. Matthew’s Gospel and of Isaiah 
(ed. T. K. Abbott, Par Palimpsestorum Dublin.), the 
handwriting of the former using the Egyptian forms of 
A and M, strongly marked (4, JU). 

There are also two bilingual Greeco-Latin MSS. which 
are assigned to the sixth century, viz., the Codex Bezze 
of the New Testament at Cambridge (Pal. Soc. i. 
pls. 14, 15), and the Codex Claromontanus of the Pauline 
Hpistles at Paris (Pal. Soc. i. pls. 63, 64). But these 
were almost certainly written in France or, at all events, 
in Western Hurope, and rather belong to the domain of 
Latin paleography, as the Greek letters are to some 
extent modelled on the Latin forms. The Greek por- 
tions of the great Laurentian codex of the Pandects at 
Florence (Wattenbach, Script. Graec. Specim., tab. 7) 
should also be noticed as of this period. 

The decadence of the round uncial hand in the suc- 
cessive centuries may be seen in the second Vienna 
Dioscorides (Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 45), which is thought to be 
of the early part of the 7th century, and in the Vatican 
MS. of Pope Gregory’s Dialogues (Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 81), 
which was written, probably at Rome, in the year 800. 
But in these later centuries Greek uncial MSS. were 
more usually written in another style. 

Soon after the year 600, a variety of the round unclia 
came into ordinary use—a change similar to that which 
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has been noticed as taking place in the uncial writing 
on papyrus. ‘The circular letters €, @, O, C become 
oval, and the letters generally a1 laterally compressed 
and appear narrow in proportion to their height. The 
writing also slopes to the right, and accentuation begins 
to be applied systematically. At first the character of 
the writing was light and elegant, but as time went on 
it gradually became heavier and more artificial. A few 
scattered Greek notes are found written in this style in 
Syriac MSS. which bear actual dates in the seventh 
century (Gardthausen, Giriech. Palzog., table 1 of 
alphabets) ; and there are a few palimpsest fragments of 
Euclid and of Gospel Jectionaries among the Syriac 
MSS. of the British Museum, of the seventh ard eighth 
centuries; but there is no entire MS. in sloping uncials 
bearing a date earlier than the ninth century. 

Asan early specimen we select a few lines from the 
facsimile (Wattenbach, Script. Gr. Specim., tab. 8) of 
the fragment of a mathematical treatise from Bobio, 
now in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, which is assigned 
to the 7th century. 


Tel/OVYT*ZATHCEWN OKEIAICAL 
WCEDHAITMAILAIWCANKA HO 
ALPE TISS ont ae 

[pw T Mr TIANTETEP €OYEX HIN 
rp 0 CTIMAE TEP ON EYXEP € CT EP 
MANIK ONISH COTIMOTARY EKTIS ENT 


MATHEMATICAL TREATISE.—7TH CENTURY. 


(rovovtl|@v] Cytncewv ovxera Kai— | ws edbnv to Sixatws 
av K«dmO[evte]— | vow mpoonkovoa.| Ifpwtlov] ple] 
y[ap] mavt[os| orepeov oynulatos|— | mpos Te petewpov 
oot a a | xavix[ ns] orAKnS oTroTay ex Tov] KevT 
pou 


It will be seen that in this MS., intended for students’ 
use and dealing with a secular subject, abbreviations are 
fairly numerous. 
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In a more compact style, and rather heavier, is the 
Venetian codex of the Old Testament (Wattenbach, 
Script. Gr. Specim., tab. 9), which is of the 8th or 9th 
century. Descriptive titles are written in round uncials, 
evidently in imitative style and devoid of the grace and 
ease of a natural hand, as will be seen from the fee = 
AIM T ay C VAAHIT ut SIU Tat IN 
rr TOY DATA TY fa THY. 
rreinilcérroyercasrrérioye dor IA, JET EA 
ence AMIHAT ITANE AILAO 


tonordcOrenouienoémpoe poctepe mi 

mney -OTEANECTEIAG NMPOCAYTO! 

OB CIAGYCCEX,E ILA C*TONTIACKODP ¥ 
OLD TESTAMENT.—8TH OR 9TH CENTURY. 


wai payrpa oTUAAH AEs aidvias iva | te Todro €&HOov ex 
payrpas® Tob [Br] I ELV KOTTOUS KL TFOVOUS* Kai dueréh[ cay] | 
ev alaoyurn ai Tpepae pov :— | +‘O Aoyos O ryevopevos Tpos 
ee | trapa «[upvo|v. OTE dm EoTEthev mpos avtov | 
6 Bacireds aedexlas’ Tov Taoxwp’ v[ (ov) 


At length, in the middle of the ninth century, we have 
a MS. with a date: a Psalter of the year 862, belonging 
to Bishop Uspensky (Wattenbach, Script. Gr. Specim., 
tab. 10). 


fdas OMIRTITHICATIACA 
rane pereny HEH 
ed CIX<NI aN 


A N70 aa 
& TE ee Base p: 


THPION, Spe SN \ 
TIDNIKNIMDAIEAPIO 


USPENSKY PSALTRR.—A.D. ie 
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(Ev ovopare ris ayias & | xpavrov Kai Swaoyixh[s] | tprados, 
m[ar|p[o|s «al v[wlu cai | dylou mv[fevpatols eypddn 
kal | érehe@On 70 mapdv war | Trpsov. Kededoen TOD 
@ | ylov Kai waxapiov m[at]p[o]s) 

In this specimen further progress is seen in the con- 
trast of heavy and light strokes. 

Other MSS. of this character are: a small volume of 
hymns in the British Museum, Add. MS. 26113, of the 
8th or 9th century (Cat. Anc. MSS. i. pl. 14; Pal. Soe. 
ii. pl. 4); a copy of Gregory of Nazianzus, written 
between 867 and 886 (Silvestre, pl. 71); the Bodleian 
Genesis (Gk. Misc. 312), of the 9th century (Pal. Soc. ii. 
pl. 26) ; a Dionysius Areopagita at Florence, also of the 
9th century (Vitelli and Paoli, Facsim. Paleogr., tav. 
17); and a Lectionary in the Harleian collection, of the 
end of the 9th or beginning of the 10th century (Cat. 
Anc. MSS. i. pl. 17). 

But by this time uncial writing had passed out of 
ordinary use, and only survived, as a rule, for church- 
books, in which the large character was convenient for 
reading in public. 


IMMENOICETHNITA paBe 
\ TR ie 7 + 
AUN TAY OMAOLW Ft 


KACIAEIATWNiyNwi 
a ry s aX 
AFICATIAS : mere & 
EVANGELISTARIUM.—A.D. 980. 
(’Eizrev o che tiv TapaBo | Av Tavt[ qv] du01dOn % | 


Bacircia tov ov|palvev | déxa mapO[evors]: plo] eypal pn] 
cal BBatw)) 
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In this capacity it underwent another change, the 
letters reverting from the sloping position to the upright 
position of the early uncial, and again, after a period, 
becoming rounder. This was evidently a mere calli- 
graphic development, the style being better suited for 
handsome service books. Of this character are the 
Bodleian Gospels (Gk. Misc. 313) of the 10th century 
(Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 7); the Laurentian Evangelistarium ot 
the 10th century (Vitelli and Paoli, Facsim. Paleogr., 
tav. 7); the Harleian Evangelistarium (no. 5598), of the 
year 995 (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 26, 27); and the Zouche 
Evangelistarium, of 980 (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 154), from which 
a few lines are given above. 

There are also a certain number of MSS. in which 
uncial writing appears to have been used for distinction, 
or contrast. Thus, in a MS. at Florence, of a.p. 886- 
911, containing Fasti Consulares and other matter 
arranged in tabulated form, the entries are made in a 
beautifully neat upright uncial (Vitelliand Paoli, Facsem. 
Paleogr., tay. 18, 25, 31); so also in the Florentine 
Dionysius Areopagita of the 9th century, referred to 
above, while the text is in large slanting uncials, the 
commentary is in smaller upright uncials ; and we have 
the Bodleian Psalter with catena (Gk. Misc. 5), of the 
year 950, in which the text of the Psalms is written in 
upright uncials, while the commentary is in minuscules 
(Pal. Soc. ii. 5; Gardthausen, Gr. Palzogr., p. 159, tab. 
2, col. 4.) 

The use of small uncial writing for marginal com- 
mentaries and notes in minuscule MSS. is not uncom- 
mon during the earlier centuries after the establishment 
of the smaller style of writing asa book-hand. Asa 
late instance of the uncial beimy used for the text, a 
page from a MS. of St. John Chrysostom, which is 
ascribed to the 11th century, will be found in Vitelli and 
Paoli, Facsim. Paleogr., tav. 28. It appears to have 
lingered on till about the middle of the 12th century. 


CHAPTER XII. 


GREEK PALEZOGRAPHY—CONTINUED. 
Minuseule Writing of the Middle Ages. 


Grezx Minuscule MSS. of the middle ages have been 
divided into classes, as a convenient method of marking 
periods in a style of writing which, being used for the 
language of a limited area, and being subject to no ex- 
terior influence, underwent, like all isolated branches of 
writing, only a gradual change. These classes are :— 
(1) codices vetustissimi, the most ancient MSS. of the 
ninth century and to the middle of the tenth century; 
(2) codices vetusti, those which range from the middle 
of the tenth century to the middle of the thirteenth 
century ; (3) codices recentiores, from the middle of the 
thirteenth century to the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
(4) codices novellt, all MSS. of later date. 

There are still some thousand dated Greek MSS. in 
existence, in the different libraries of Europe, which 
were written before the year 1500; a list is given by 
Gardthausen, Griech. Palzogr., pp. 344, sqq. Of these 
almost all are written in minuscules. More than three 
hundred facsimiles, nearly all produced by photographic 
methods, and dating from the year 800 to 1598, have 
been published. Of the ninth century there are nota 
dozen dated MSS. extant; nine are represented in fac- 
simile. Of the tenth century there are nearly fifty; and of 
these there are nearly forty facsimiles. Of the eleventh 
century, the number rises to nearly one hundred, and 
more than sixty are given in facsimile. It is curious 
_ that dated MSS. in the twelfth century are comparatively 
few—about seventy; twenty-five of which have been 
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represented in facsimile. In the later centuries, of 
course, they become more numerous. 

It has already been explained that the minuscule hand, 
which almost suddenly makes its appearance asa literary 
hand in the ninth century, was nothing more than the 
cursive writing of the day written with care. The 
trained scribes made the best use of the smooth vellum 
to exhibit in their work that contrast of fine and heavy 
strokes which has always been held to impart a beauty 
to handwriting. Under this careful treatment the 
sloping tendency of a current hand was resisted, and 
the writing in its new set form became upright. 

There are, however, a few MSS. in existence which 
seem to prove that a calligraphic style, or reform, of the 
cursive hand, for literary purposes, was in partial use 
before the period of the literary minuscule of the ninth 
century. 





THEOLOGICAL WORKS.—8TH OR 9TH CENTURY. 


(reuvoperns n Tt axtioTa [Kav] cuvatdiole Kat o| | Hoover 
qTpvads peraryevertepas Tuwo[s n| | xtTuons 7) eTepoovctov 
gucews errevo[ayoue] | vs [kav] tov mepe ths evavOpwrn- 
cews [tov Kuptov] | Royov adiactpopov cwtouer’ [Kav] 
ri{ wobéos] | de 6 eXoupos o THs adnOevas ExGpos—). ; 


The writing of these MSS. slopes after the manner 
of a current hand, and yet the letters are formed with a 
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uniform precision which stamps it as a hand which had 
been developed in some school of writing, which, how- 
ever, to judge from the paucity of existing specimens, 
probably had no very wide influence. “A facsimile from 
a MS. of this character, and ascribed to the 8th century, 
is given by Gardthausen, Beitrage zur Griech. Palaeo- 
graphie, 1877 ; and another from a liturgical roll at Mount 
Sinai, of the 9th century, accompanies a paper by the 
same writer, Différences Provinciales de la Minuscule 
Grecque, in Mélanges Graue, 1884. A third MS., con- 
taining a collection of theological works, from which the 
facsimile above is taken, is in the Vatican Library, and 
is probably of the end of the 8th or beginning of the 9th 
century (Pul. Soc. ii. pl. 126). 

Many of the forms of letters in this writing which are 
distinctly cursive, such as a looped alpha, the inverted 
epsilon, the h-shaped eta, and the n-shaped nu, disappear 
from, or are modified in, the more settled literary 
minuscule hand. 

But before examining in detail the progress of this 
literary hand through the different periods or classes 
which have been enumerated, its general course of 
development may be traced in a few words. 

In the cursive writing there was never an entire sup- 
pression of the original capital forms. For example, the 
large B, A, H, K, N, and others are found side by side 
with the more cursive forms of the same letters. It was, 
therefore, only to be expected that, however rigorously 
such capital forms might be excluded from the set 
literary minuscule hand when it was written in its first 
stage of exactness, they would by degrees creep in and 
show themselves side by side with their purely minuscule 
equivalents in literary works, just as they did in the 
ordinary cursive writings of the period. This, in fact, 
happened ; and the presence of capital forms in lesser or 
greater numbers affords some criterion of the age of a MS. 

Again, the degeneration of writing from the earliest 
models of the ninth and tenth centuries to the hurried 
styles of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is apparent 
enough if we turn over a consecutive series of MSS. or 

M 
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facsimiles. But this degeneration only became rapid, 
and, so to say, acquired its full impetus, in the later 
centuries. And certain classes, such as liturgical MSS., 
which custom had retained for special uses, were less 
tolerant of change, and served in some measure to 
retard the disuse of the formal hands of older times. 
In the earlier centuries breathings and accents are 
applied in a style in keeping with the exact writing of 
the text; the breathings are rectangular and the accents 
are short. Afterwards, the former being more rapidly 
written become curved; and the latter are dashed on 
with a bolder stroke. Their last stage is when they 
even blend with the letters which they mark. 


The writing of the period of the codices vetustissimi, 
of the ninth century and to the middle of the tenth 
century, as far as is shown by surviving examples, 
is very pure and exact. The letters are most symmetri- 
cally formed; they are compact and upright, and have 
even a tendency to lean back to the left. Breathings 
are rectangular, in keeping with the careful and 
deliberate formation of the letters. In a word, the 
style being practically a new one for literary purposes, 
the scribes wrote it in their best form and kept strictly 
to the approved pattern. 

The earliest dated example of this class is the copy of 
the Gospels belonging to Bishop Uspensky, written in 
the year 835. A facsimile, but not very satisfactory, 
appears in Gardthausen’s Beitrdége and in Wattenbach 
and von Velsen’s Hxempla Codicum Graecorum, tab. 1. 
Next comes the Oxford Euclid (D’Orville MS.), which 
belonged to Arethas, Archbishop of Czesarea, and was 
written in 888, 

The breadth of the letters will be noticed, as well as a 
certain squareness in the general character and the 
slight inclination to the left. Exact finish is best seen 
in such letters as a and 6, the final stroke of the former, 
when unconnected, being brought up to the top of the 
line, and the down-stroke of the latter being drawn right 
down to the base. The set forms into which the cursive 
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8, n, and x are cast should also be noted. The orna- 
mental effect of the writing is added to by the slight 
turn or hook in which down-strokes terminate. Certain 
of these characteristics remain in the minuscule writing of 
succeeding centuries : others wear off and are lost as 
time advances, 


poy geo rat Agr Phz TpPlywpar. arch, 
TH OMN cry : Soe ater got 4 
Thane Tey phyGyoy “pl oyarreay ¢ 
ye foo Uthnrwyapopre, wpe ously 
vdorfotlyra hppeh - apa Guy achage 
why pbz uaslp cure rad phpsy os cep 
eyphya:. ovubp CA Lg yay 2 


EUCLID.—aA.D. 888, 


(uev exot ta ABT P&Z cplywva. atev[avtiov Se] | ra 
OMN STY- dot xa] ta orepea mapad|Anrerireda] | 
Ta amo TOV elpnuevor mptoudtav [avaypadpope] | va 
igovn TuyXavovta. pos ddAnAad [vow ws ai] | Bdoes 
kat] ta nuson’ apa ectar ws 4 ABT’ [Bacws rpos] | ryv 
PZ Bacw. ottw ta evpnueva mp[icwata mpos| | ad\Anda 


rep eet SetEat :) 


Our next facsimile, from a MS. at Paris (Omont, 
Facsimilés, pl. 1), illustrates the same class of writing, 
of rather larger type and more laterally compressed, 
the uprightness of the character being thus more 


evident. 
mu 2 
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wl qa whworol chia 
yoy joy. VA 
ee, peter. 
Hyohstpas hs 
Aaron ti Toy TRO} aM 


apse wos Syrwaythree 


LIVES OF SAINTS.—A.D. 890. 


(—mictdpnv d7rotos mV" [kat] tov | Tov Aeyouevav. éov- 
pisev Ka | + auTis oO dpaKav mapotvy | Geis ao podpa’ 7 
6é aria dov | An TOU G[eo]b Tov ot[av|pov énoincev | TH 
petorr@ [Kal] év ravti Ta cH—) 


A third specimen is taken from a very beautiful MS. 
of St. Clement of Alexandria (Omont, Facsimilés, pl. 2). 
written for Archbishop Arethas, abovementioned, in the 
year 914. 


ebyop Grye yp Gray Gite yeas qf raryerars y Corey 
areto ¢ Luca ou crop oui s el pe y,-re prop svorasr pa 
cane mean! Cle Re -L 
z hei fi t ey one tli 

Soe eee TEmeiagy St sec tlh 


_§T. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA.—A.D. 914, 


(wevov eOvav émavehOovta eis alyymrov émayay|écOas 
= \ \ 

rex] | tas ikavovs’ Tov ody dcipw, Tov TpoTdTopa 

a“ ab a n 

[Tov avrod] | dedarOjvar éxédXevocev avTos TodvTEAO?? 

> 


~ 
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k[atackevd] | fee 8&8 adrov Bptakis 6 Sxyprovpyos* ovy o 
aOnrlatos aos] | be Tis opavupos, éxelvas TOL BpudEsd.° 
ds, UAn[e]) : 

And lastly of this period we give a few lines from a 
MS. of Basil’s commentary on Isaiah, of the year 942 
(Omont, Facsim., pl. 4), written in a rather larger cha- 
racter, but showing very little advance on the earlier 
examples. Indeed, the writing of this first division of 
the minuscule literary hand is subject to so little change 
in its course, that it is extremely difficult to place the 
undated MSS. in their proper order of time. 


a4 atively OLOTH: O=rt ory & 

“ron tcalif cess” of Ske eco ee ps out 

~Brrp yy on Croweeeés oc ONOLS 

Br StL G86 Ker s1cosert 
ST. BASIL—A.D. 942. 


(aic@now HEovow’ br of pe[v Kata ta LOvn] | wepurra- 
Tovvres’ év adh eilai dia tHv éav] | TOV Kaxiav' ot Sé 
tov voov [éavrdv xexa] | Oappévov eyovtes: 85 ovoud 
[Serar ove errec] | 8x éxetOév ears 7d oKorrev| THptov]) 


We now pass on to the codices vetusti, from the middle 
of the tenth century to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. But before surveying the more formal hands 
of this period, a few words should be said regarding a 
style of writing which is noteworthy, as certain impor- 
tant MSS. of classical literature, whose date it is of 
interest to determine, are written in it. 

It is not to be supposed that MSS. of the earlier 
period of minuscule writing which has been discussed, 
were only written by the most accomplished scribes and 
in the best style. The working copies of students and 
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scholars were no doubt then as rough and cursive in 
comparison with the facsimiles given above as a modern 
scholar’s own composition is in comparison with a printed 
text; and, except for choice copies, written for some 
special urpose, such, for example, as the Bodleian Plato 
of 895 (Pal. Soc.i. pl. 81 ; Hxempla, tab. 3), or the Harley 
Lucian of the British Museum, of the beginning of the 
tenth century (Cat. Anc. MSS. i. pl. 18; Pal. Soc. ui. 
pl. 27), the extreme calligraphic style was not called 
for in books which were intended for private use. 
Hence a more fluent character of writing appears to 
have been practised as a book-hand for copies which 
would serve ordinary purposes: a good working hand, 
perfectly clear and well formed, more set and formal 
than a common cursive hand would be, but yet not 
finished off with precise care. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries then, we find MSS. written in this style, and 
no doubt still earlier examples existed. We give fac- 
similes from two MSS., separated by an interval of 
nearly one hundred years: a Chrysostom of 954 anda 
St. Hphraem of 1049 (Omont, Faecsim., pls. 5, 21). 


beced 6 BON Gn Gp hayes Ge Te N 
Tap 0 er here pW s0 vy w f Soeece 


Ww Poem qo Get pS dovp>wour, 
of ken Uces Tour o peor paren 


4 Epon: Ieaetpreeeusre S hoy 


CHRYSOSTOM.—aA.D. 954, 


(«at 0 pey. év epnuia tov | TpooTnawpeveor nv" obTos 
dé elyev Tovs em tpeAOupLEVvous, | of kat Bactatovtes adrov 
épepov’ cal rovTw pév pnow) 
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pou kup toveoe: ph cre rb 5 re 
Mekal epi rson: « Sbvozpap cu 
qosee ope lealioy k arrdye 073 bOsy 
ol erampby ap tr. noch py Te 


S fA PP EONS aac ere by wrust 


firsras 62 ap yupreps “Kp ret) ry, 


~~ 


ST, EPHRAEM.—A.D. 1049. 


(tod Kupiov gov’ pnmote o Ta [flava orp] | wiEn Tt 
TaY idiwv’ Eos yap altura é éote Sua Tod] | aryabov 70 KaKov 
xatepyater Oar’ [mapa kuptiou fn] | THT@pLEv Xap. iva mete 
de[pyonra yvaow| | [wat ovverw TOU uypew éy Tao 
[xdpwos 50] | Keafer apyuptov [al] ypvoiov.) 


In the older specimen the writing is rather stiffer 
and not quite so fluent as in the other; and both are 
good characteristic specimens of their respective cen- 
turies. The St. Ephraem is the work of a very ex- 
perienced penman, who must have written with great 
ease and rapidity, without in the least degenerating in 
his style. 

The four following facsimiles will give an idea of the 
formal style of writing of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
early thirteenth centuries; and from them it will be 
seen how very gradual was the change in the actual 
forms of the letters. 

In the first, from a Chrysostom of 1003 (Omont, 
Facsim., pl. 11), the exact regularity of the tenth 
century is still remembered, but the writing is hardly 
so graceful as in the earlier examples. 


168 Palxography. 
pi clapaper| -frotar 
poy Ker $e AS yop 4 
h-1d 0 pops xd 6udo yh 
—ubpop- pu Kaas Karo 
°TO US Git ob p CUS “Fed P Gt COpES” 
CHRYSOSTOM.—A.D. 1008. 


(—piorlav dvs Ouoias. 4 | veyke 7H Ofe]@ réyov' ef’ |” 
To dvona K[uptolv edrAoyn | pévov' viv Kal del’ Ka eis 
Tovs aidvas THY ai@vely |) 


The next is half a century later, from Saints’ Lives 
of the year 1055-6 (Omont, Facsim., pl. 23). Here 
there is a little more tendency to roundness and rather 
less compactness. 


autou Nols nrt apy 
N ‘ ae 4° 
TWi< arr /QRAON 
Cad 2 ~ <3 o 
Tovayopoc apop | 
opLouTos ° OF THIRD 
i ¢ & 
eae ee 
: LIVES OF SAINTS.—a.p. 1055-6. 


(avrTod dvoKAnTiavod | Ta Kata Srov | Tod dvdpos dyoovi | 
tf 


cuata’ os The ado | KiTw fyun Kata) 
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The third, a good characteristic specimen, from 
sermons of St. Theodore Studites, of 1136 (Omont, 
Facsim., pl. 47), is more freely written ; strokes are 
lengthened, marks of contraction and “accents are more 
prominent, and breathings lose their old angular shape. 


~‘ t NS “aes 
j<e41r9 rt Ce Kat olope Te 
XN C ~~ 
leo’-rre ip i oa ai cal 
» 4 Pet / 
Cng7e Kadasegu,ipascg- 
af > 
UNxoOBe ALSTITE AOT EUKA?P 
ssc a oS AN a 7 
SAARITOU C~__ » TER PE 
ST. THEODORE.—A.D. 1135. 


(kat morifew Kal ofov Sia | ndmrew Kal Téuvew xa | azro- 
xaBaipe, iva yé | vncbe durreros edbKAy | watovca, modvy 
$é[povca]) 

The fourth specimen is selected from a Lectionary 
of 1204 (Omont, Facsim., pl. 51), in which the old style 
of hand is maintained, but betrays its more recent date 
by its irregular formation and exaggerated strokes. 


Ri > “ ro¥c —7F 
7 AMOK CBEST OE OTT 


— 4 2 = 
TEP EAL SITU 
AAG —, 
Jtio Cl 
Out Ke+Keu Corel 


LECTIONARY.—A.D. 1204, 
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(arroxpiBels 5€é 0 1é a Tpos Aéyer adTa@ | od & O x[pioTo]s. 
kal érreti | ponoev avtous iva | pndevi Aéywow Te—) 


The marks above the line, in addition to the accents, 
are to guide the intonation. 


The two hundred years, from the middle of the 
thirteenth century to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
which are given to the codices recentiores, witness more 
rapid changes than have been seen in the previous 
periods. This was naturally to be expected with the 
wider diffusion of learning and the consequent multi- 
plication of copies of books of all kinds. 

We will first examine the writing of the thirteenth 
century, taking our first facsimile from a typical MS, 
of the latter half of the century, written in the ordinary 
formal style—a Chrysostom of 1273 (Omont, Facsim., 
pl. 60). 


~~ ON ! XN a — ¢€ 
pomnpr saute Tey sReUr 
/ ms A 

Ketapar Xray Baarrns we ua) 
--|Sorap aGacd> ov Wa doe a 

or og born drmypAtow “OT ey 
QmrKy bn Dd] alco svorrardi read 
mVTO AGM OTE AG@r Eray 


CHRYSOstTOM.—A.D. 1278. 


(—ropnp, [wal] Tavrn dia TOU ot[av pod 7A] | KaTapas 
arradda€as THS em | 7H mapaBacet, ovk adyxe Sia | receiv 
THY émaryyeMay" orav | Ody réyn SidKovov trepitoulns| | 
TovTO Aéyn, STL EMOwy | Kal] mavTa) 


As a characteristic of the writing of this period, the 
persistence of enlarged or stilted letters strikes the 
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eye. These forms are used sporadically in the pre- 
ceding centuries, but not so commonly as to become a 
feature as they do now. 

Next is given a specimen from a MS. of Theophy- 
lactus on the Gospels, of 1255 (Omont, Facsim., pl. 55), 
a MS. not of so formal a type as the last, and therefore 
bearing a more distinctive character of advance, 


Ss Comet ra nae nay 
SUSU abs ante eas dis 
aor Reseeoy pe4Zaduleapon “mo7G ord 
SUN ESD opdsron AL Dep Droid 
<7¥B pnercoy GEN eeb-Top rep eUrTop ES 
TIEOPHYLACTUS.—A.D. 1255. 


(Oa%pla|r[a]. otte ta eri 7H Taédw baptupovpeva— | TA 
idio Tab TH dirapyupla Urrovober| ovar|— | aceBéarepov 
POéyEar Oat Kal] avonror[e]|p[ov], ér.— | ob dea [ov] bdBov 
aroxdetoOévrles|, lai] pn ToA[Ke@vTes] — | wéOvnoKov 
darepov dv avtov xnpvrrov7|es] 8) 


And here we turn aside from the more beaten track 
to notice the small cursive hand of this period, which is 
found occasionally in that class of MSS. to which re- 
ference has already been made as students’ books. The 
occurrence of a dated MS. written in this hand is of 
great assistance, for the freedom with which it is 
written rather influences the judgment to assign un- 
dated specimens to a later period than that to which 
they really belong. It may be observed that, though 
a good deal flourished, the innate character of the 
writing is a certain stiffness and, if we may use the 
term, a wiry aspect, which disappears in the later 
cursive hands. The MS. which supplies the facsimile 
is a commentary on Porphyry’s Introduction to Aristotle, 
of 1223 (Omont, Fucsim., pl. 52). 
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a4 Nowe «SEN 2 
Bg Ae 911,06 ~ UIRAeI Fae bis F 
on ct sa ee ims aero TH Kelvyn 
Uc4 an AAT / 


/\ a 
reve GN 'qar gr S<T'5 og~n NT 


- lo ~ \ [—¥2) [o. 
Sree pret A oT nA wre 
pall ‘ 678 © B44 are 
cu oath =p aseets He 4 Nd eo eet ae 


Osea 3g FY] yr KD or foory 
PORPHYRY.—A.D. 1223. 


(rovr[ av], éxet eiolv, [Kal] ai brrorovr[or]. Er[o]u [de] ula 
[éxrelmeras|, | exel [kai] m[ao|ae éxdelzovor. eipnxot [es] 
Tas Kowovilas| [yapy| | cwp[ev]| [Kal] eri tas O[ca| gol pas]. 
devt|épa] [6€] d[ ca] popa avt[ wr] [drépxerau, | | 6 tpe7ro[s | 
t[ Hs] katnyopi{as]. ai plev] y[ap] €v ro Te [€or] Karnyo 
[pobyres] | Bomep TO yevos x|ai] TO eido[s]* ai [Se] ev TO 
orrotoy [tt éotw] | domep 4 S[calpo[pal, [Kati] rd idcov, 


Kai] 76 cvpBeBn«ol[s].) 


To compare with this, a few lines follow from a MS. 
written in the same style a hundred years later, the 
History of Barlaam and Josaphat, of 1321 (Omont, 
Facsim., pl. 78), the writing of which, it will be ob- 
served, is slacker. 


hs ed Sere Di nls eb d pe 
FN OR SER RC 
Dri SKDSE Chinn deTn ns Wess 
oo ie PUTAS A es SH Kt{he As fas” pos 
BBD Sper Gal he TRA 


BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT.—A.D. 1821, 
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(pveelws] juldv], od88 év tovTa 7d Méper api[xev judas] | 
aviatpevta vooleiv]. adr’ as Tavoopos tal tpos TH] | dru- 
cPipa Hul av] | Kail pirrapapThuove yvaun, [ouvéwEe] | ro 
pdpuaxov zfs] peravoilas]. xnpv&as tav[rny eis] | adeo|w] 
apaprioy. peta yap Td AaB[ ety] —) ; 


To illustrate the writing of the fourteenth century, 
we first select a Psalter of the year 1304 (Omont, Facsim., 
pl. 75), just one hundred years later than the formally- 
written Lectionary of 1204, of which a facsimile is 
given above. 


Arapsperdgeroy 
7 10 tout - 


‘X > 4 
G AGSoclar pH 6 
> U . 

EKOGUTH OER = 

UTUC (Ww TLWO 

2 mm a 24 
Elo tou ataoo va 

PSALTER.—A.D. 1804. 

(Atapevet eis tov [aidva eve] | miov tod O[eo]d: | "Ercos 


Kai adpGelav adrod ris] | exkyrice: | “Ouras Ware To 
o[vopart cov] | eis rods aidvals]:) 

The very conservative nature of the formal writing of 
liturgical books could not be better illustrated than by 
this large hand of the fourteenth century, which reverts 
so distinctly to early models. But its artificial character 
is at once apparent when it is compared in detail with 
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the more ancient writings of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries which it imitates. 

Next follow two specimens of a more general character, 
in which the transition from the style of the middie 
ages towards that of the modern school of writing is 
very marked. The first is taken from a Manual of 
J urisprudence by Constantine Harmenopoulos, of 1851; 
the second is from a MS. of Herodotus, of 1372 (Omont, 
Faesim., pls. 85, 96). 

In both of (hese specimens there will be observed 
instances of the late practice of writing accents as if 
integral parts of the letters. 


BO GAL. 1G Seu TOP aA TY ALKA G 
24 Gucki’\n ‘vce, Bata don reg A 
Bia qr dT meinde wus: lta 
avpartyar | Wh rede wne'aba SM 
CrP ejvi asTon-mpeone. CSN 


CONSTANTINE HARMENOPOULOS—A.D. 1351. 


(réBerau, xarelo Bar mapa Tov dixact|ov]— | éxaorns 
Kdajorces » OK &XaTTOV Tpeal xovra ]— | Svarrjpare Tepl- 
KNELOMEVNS® [kat] éaly|— | maparyévntat, 7) evToréa Tréurn, 
di[SocPar|— | érépou evtavtod trpolecpia’ Fs ev roe 
Hy Kee al ws GHA er Go pe 
ee f ‘ \ = Nn 
UNE Woy regards Gro ery ody WhEg 
aN 2 . ls 
“Tuy Cords whe, wr as wa POT + $4 apo € 
f a Od - 
Got a4 ww oF} gAHy TOW CA rvUnTo PLY OL 
4 
ara roa/orey Tot OOP THY: +5 


HERODOTUS.—a.D. 1372. 
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(ryv dyyerinv, Sr. obddv mrowooulev]— | tuéov mpoce- 
déeTo" mpiv av mapet[var]— | rv arrixny, reas KaLpos 
€ore tpoB[onOjcas|— | Bowwrtinv’ of perv, tadta UTroKpivap 
[evav]— | aradddacovto és omaprny.) 

In the fifteenth century the varieties of handwriting 
become most numerous, and it is impossible to do more 
than select a few specimens to illustrate the period.} 
For the first half of the century two examples ma 
suffice, the first from a Polybius of 1416 (Pal. Soc. i. 
pl. 184) ; and the other from a MS. of Simplicius upon 
the Physics of Aristotle, written by John Argyropoulos 
at Padua in 1441 (Omont, Faesim. av. et avit. s., pl. 24), 
in a style which recalls the cursive hand of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries represented above. 


wey A Z > 
ey, DIN V@ Lo Bw & AO us Sosv oj ws 
~~ F a \ w& G~ 
Ko44 Wwe: cep SA eC Azure: Os Ae Ce @msrise Of, 
Z MG ~~ ae Nee \ 
U Teov Cyl olen TeDAOY mee [dj Co rho 6, 
7 \ ere ree —«f& AN 
eo KsuyBQiao@iaov 2Lt dvces eS 
XN 2 
ual Gx ell a) 7 : 
COyy 7G MDiAIG tore CE-Ses er Ker 
“r az ’ A i 
artes isved 5 Soc eh tapes ey TGs “ayy 
POLYBIUS.—a.D, 14.16, 
(—av, pirrva pev rdvta S0yobcw of kap | — Karas 
avdpwb4as. oi S& payator, | —[ro]brwv" ev pev obv TO Nour 
Bio thy ror | —[ée B] arrow Kab yap hirogirov Set elvar 
tLov] | —[ovp]umiceiv rots pirous tods éyOpors" xab | —Ths 
taropi[as] 7005 dvadkauBdvn tis, eT), 
The frequent dotting of the iota in this MS. is peculiar. 
* Monsieur Omont’s Fuc-similés de Manuscrits Grecs des xv? 
et xvi* siécles, 1887, contains an interesting series of specimens of 
the writing of various Greek professional calligraphists of those 
centuries, who settled in Italy and Western Europe under stress 


of the Ottoman invasion and were employed as copyists by 
patrons of literature, or as correctors for the press. 
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Gi © Cacori on or pea nst , 
9s eDss_ ops or Gvpleka 
rem las - Mays C¥ wr Cc} aver 
ro ys yer uleds © Gop us) bo IX) OF, 

a hes, View gvandls- € <p } Q” 
Joo Ye CFuyh'ys Uimkir ios. k 
Qray ERY Vos ee ot 
fre YG ss Go Ly ab eh 


? 

SIMPTICIUS.—A.D. ihe 
(—oai TE [xai] Bacavicat TO | ‘Guorxov re Tas OTOLXEL- 
dels a dpxas av eupiaxet | TPOTAS. devas € éx TOV évavTiov |. 
eivau TAS yevjoels’ Ov KOWWOTATOY, | TO, TE eibos, [xai] n 
orépnots. [Kat] érs, €x | Tod Tots évayTious UrroKetpevou. | 
[at] 67 [Kat] ep] THs Ddns, OTe Te eotiv | amodeiEas, 
| xal| Ste vrroKel/wevoy Tots) 

To illustrate the codices novell of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, first a few lines are taken from a 
formally-written Menzeum, or offices for saints’ days, of 
the year 1460 (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 288), the writing of which 
recalls the style of the thirteenth caeery: 


cei nepdevener Bh thump sey 


rpecoruapoyinyovuarrS fopae4- lt 0 res 
Preis noe de-rou GPC ATA TY OID 


r- / VG / ? 


C opap erent Spe best nortan we are 
we 4 / 
ale eyja Te poc Cnaponar durlarasyei pote 
"\ 2? 


pluie aceon 6) reap Tp or tumpesracas 


MENEZUM.—a.D. 1460, 
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(cid@rwv Opnoxias emt Thy tev ypioTidvov— | mpos oé 
Koweviay ov Katadéyouat. 6 S$ TO— | wn = Suvnbévros 
6€ Tod lar ]p[o]s dard THs els xX ptoro |v micre[ws]— | TO 
TO wynoTipt Kal Erdpyxe eis T[hv] Kata Tvs Kpato| bytas |— | 
0 6€ Tod yuTeVOS YyumVdcas auTiy Kab vevpois— | Tov 
catagavas. [Kai] tov tpvyav éxxpeudcas) 


The next example is from a carefully written copy of 
the Odyssey, the work of the calligraphist John Rhosos, 
of Crete, who was employed in Rome, Venice, Florence, 
and other cities of Italy. It is dated in 1479 (Pal. Soc. 
1, pl. 182). 


CrdScrp or cudnt ] NOE mpi pap cupinyer 
hpccaey Sup orrrupuce Ourop, daridp 6 Awostue 
A Ate Peiw ory ue rpop rau dee ued noe auf! 
ppxec Niiramhs MaswuarunseNar 
‘ qyySzeouer rian gt kas 0 Fejiu Cover pe coO-ay P 
a7? ? ] t Q Bt SW) ou 
Os Alodp sms nee Tene pth Cpoip Eov. 


HOMER.—A.D. 1479, 
(“Ds épar’ots amriOnce rrepidpwv edpixreva* 
jveycev © dpa trip kat Onov, adtap ddvecers 
eb SueBelwoev péyapov Kai Sma Kai avr[Hv]. 
ypius 0 ait’ améBn Sia Sépata Kan’ dSva%os. 
ayyeréovea yuvarkl Kal dtpuvéovea véecOau" 
ai & icav é« weydpowo dds peta yepaiv éyovcat.) 


Finally, to conclude this section of Greek Paleography, 
the following five facsimiles represent some of the many 
styles of the more or less cursive handwriting of the 
century between 1497 and 1593 :— 


i, Pausanias, written at Milan, in 1497, by Peter 
Hypsilas, of Aigina (Omont, op. cit., pl. 44), in a good 
and regular upright hand, compressed. 

N 
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low.) loot 9 | l } 
nsiede Jel por urg na dapal ar vasGel: nvrinns Be 
? f v 
Au ldroeos ae Stina tnghi pew vndoad 
far 1 { sa! 4 jo4 
Sotslereipasesn nyo daow dvsmov lr eperaeds afl, 
vf In <9 ~2 |» ( if 
perayyu slerdtstnes 2-ailqaw' ld qua anys nha 
th fae ates. y ) ie > ( 
wy Ged Tsigpapoigescy RasAs t s0B0s ETH @r des 
. Oc e i] ( An 
Atrinhuesk Noa yahesd vs 6520 6e can: ws takes) 
PAUSANIAS.—A.D. 1497. 
(cat éufevlos tas te fovs rait[as] [kal] dpyny thy 
€auTov. TeTTOUNKE 5é— | avtyvopos Ta TpOTAa TOV Ov@V" 
éxatov Bods Tov mevOepp— | Tors TATE yaipey pahtora 
dv|Opém lous. évéwovto S€ euol Soxeiv ai to— | troappos 
re y|dp| éoTw ws erimay 4) Tov Tuov yopa’ [Kat] roav— | 
paptupel S¢ wou [Kai] oumpos év punpn véoTopos eTiAeyov 
del— | ToD Aopévos dE 7 opaxtnpla vicos mpoBeBrAnt(ac| 
xabdrep) 
ii. Ptolemy’s Almagest, written at Mantua, in 1518, 
by Michael Damascenos, of Crete (Omont, op. cit., pl. 


36), in a compact hand, not unlike that of the last 
specimen, but a little more elaborate. 


uy 340i (ri mow » elu pang Een owl 
eA) doa “e VA‘ !,7 « ~ 
BW os Nagra (Gabe: Aw Co WO TAN Bes 
S cage BAA edyyivomanns a Louyy Bey 
mel Meola uli wid ENC GT BA . 
rn eo e lrG “> : 
Subls wAtrranga- eves Gy Ndlldy ‘v mee 
sis whens 'o AG Digoegivn pay panty ? Wh 0 


pTOLEMY.—A.D. 1518. 
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f \ \ nN 2 > r mS , 
\Kal Tapa Tov ETiKUKAOY, eyKeKyuévous eri TdvTov— | 
Tpos TO Tod Sia péowy érriaeSov’ kai] tov émixuedov 
X\ ie ba Ny fal te > l4 
mpos— | ds edapufev] Sid rodto ywoudyns aEworddyou 
Tmaparrary| is |— | mapddov. 1) tas arrode(Leus TOY dvayaduov 
¥ e > fal 3 a 7 iid \ la) 
mexpt ye— | [ws] ev Tois ebeE is oTjoop|ev]. Evex[ev] [dé] tod 
dua tov x[a]7[a] pépols|— | adtav brav 6 te rod Suevxps~ 
DNLEVOU fjKOUS, Kai O—) 


mut. The Manual of Jurisprudence by Constantine 
Harmenopoulos, written in Chios, in 1541, by Jacob 
Diassorinos, of Rhodes (Omont, op. cit., pl. 23), in the 
loose straggling hand characteristic of the period. 


SK ey ab The geatren amgnuclery ov Pup 
Wh 03 sep oviy 0 hyarsuebdvov ae) 
wa hyd" Lamy: oii Wh vail ly 
mr) nef omer > , (lo 'paiNov. py ran 


CONSTANTINE HARMENOPOULOS.—A.D. 1541. 


(—Oedov év avth yparpat, Kat torepov éevOup[nOA tabra] | 
tore ypadlérw| yaptiov aAXo, SvadapBavov epi [av 
érrexdbero] | &v tH SvaOyK[n] einetiv. nai Aéy[e]r[ ac] TodTo 
K@dixenr| 0s, HrYyouv pt] | Kpov YapToTrovNor, 7) BiBrid.ov. ws 
ToD pev 


iv. Allian’s Tactics, written at Paris, in 1564, by 
Angelus Vegecius, of Crete (Omont, op. cit., pl. 2), in 
quite a modern style of hand, but compact. 

N 2 
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~ / “as i 
oy deybis Cmptloo4 ong guact Low ool = 
t oh e/@ \ { 4 
vast, oie elas ACI) ase Grs toronas 45% 7 
\ 2 
4 ( yA: Cidk, 500 Yd rlidd GyAy- Oe, 
\ e gt ef 7/4 
OA Ay, ov 52 yee. Cdr Je Geb ss Sfas 674 - 
e Ne f ti 
oidw Ge Cd plows Esveedy Jeo do Cour Fetes ,< = 
- Wis \ Inv 9/7 N 2 3? 
Eas) Oh uk, Gl 18 1% Ss neS LIS ug” 
BLIAN.—a.v. 1564. 
(rév 88 év Tots popBoedéor oxnpace t[v] imToy ovyTa~ | 
Eavt[wv], of pev obtws éragay date Tors imméas x[at] 
atoty[eiv] | xLai] Svyeiv. ot Se, orovyely pév, ove Ett 
58 Cuyeiv. ot 88, | Cuyelv pev, ov oTouyelv O¢. Exdory de Takis 
obras eet. | of wev Tovs PouBous [Kai] ororxety K| ai] Curyetv 


Bovrdnbévres, ra | Eav Tov péyiotlov] Tov ev TH Cdn Cvyov 
péa[ov] €& aptOuod) 


vy. The Syntugma Canonum of Matthew Blastares, 
written at Rome, in 1593, by John Hagiomanros, of 
Cyprus (Omont, op. cit., pl. 31), in a loose hand of 
modern type. 


Palpg yeepay amyprrey ovply ayd ng 
Tyee ogy any Nagws ED ona a Cxky 
outro i reir 6 anys. OB ubpiCorre 
xpedy viens Go rrecey Gyo Sepia. » e527 
veg AM Ad Sa 96 esrlas Gorn fone” 49 


BLASTARES.—A.D. 1593. 
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(—bader ypddew amelpncev' ov piv GAA Kal— | 
Suaypadew avevO.daros éemcoxymres [xal] éFar— | ocUmTar- 
ov ev jov Tos Badifovew, éFvBpitorro— | nuav viens 
TpoTaLov’ TO Kal Sivavoia, aiSoi— | —u[evJov, Kal oye 
dvagepovtws Gavpafoulev]ov ca—) 


Greek Writing in Western Europe. 


Before closing the division of our work which relates 
to Greek Paleography, a few MSS. may be quoted 
which illustrate the course of Greek writing in Western 
Europe. We refer, however, only to those MSS. which 
are written in actual Greek letters or in imitative letters, 
not to those in which Greek words or texts are inscribed 
in ordinary Latin letters, of which there are not a few 
examples, 

Two celebrated MSS. of the 6th century containing 
bilingual texts have already been referred to? as having 
been written in Western Europe. The “Codex Bezze,” 
of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, at Cambridge, 
and the “ Codex Claromontanus,” of the Hpistles of St. 
Paul, at Paris, are both written in Greek and Latin in 
uncial letters. But in these MSS. the Greek text is in 
letters which are of the ordinary type of Greek uncials 
of the period. In a third example of a bilingual text, 
the Harley MS. 5792 (Cat. Anc. MSS. pt. i. pl. 18; 
Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 25), which contains a Greeco-Latin 
Glossary, written probably in France in the 7th century, 
the Greek writing betrays its western origin very 
palpably. Still more distinctly imitative is the Greek 
text in the “Codex Augiensis,” of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in which the Hpistles of St. Paul were written 
in Latin minuscules and Greek bastard uncials, in the 
latter part of the 9th century, at Reichenau in Bavaria 
(Pal. Soc. i. pl. 127) ; in a Greeco-Latin MS. of some of 
the Psalms, in the Library of St. Nicholas of Cusa, of the 
same character, written early in the 10th century (Pal. 


2 See p. 154. 
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Soc. i. pl. 128) ; and in the “ Codex Sangallensis ” and 
‘© Godex Boenerianus” of Dresden, which once formed 
one MS. and contain the Gospels in Latinized Greek 
letters of the 10th century, with an interlinear Latin 
version (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 179). 

‘A few instances survive of the employment of Greek 
letters in Latin signatures and subscriptions to docu- 
ments of the sixth and seventh centuries from Ravenna 
and Naples (Marini, I Papiri Diplom., 90, 92, 1Zt 
Cod. Diplom. Cavensis, i. no. 250; Pal. Soc. i. 3) ; 
and the same practice appears to have been followed in 
France and Spain as late as the eleventh century.® 
But we may regard such a superfluous use of a foreign 
alphabet, at least in most instances, as a mere affectation 
of learning. In the ornamental pages of fanciful letters, 
also, which adorn early Anglo-Saxon and Franco-Saxon 
MSS., a Greek letter occasionally finds a place, serving, 
no doubt, to show off the erudition of the illuminator.* 


3 Bibliotheque de V Ecole des Chartes, (2nd series) tom. i. p. 443 ; 
Delisle, Mélanges de Paléographie, p. 95. 
4 Delisle, L’Hvangéliaire de Saint-Vaast @ Arras. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


LATIN PALHOGRAPHY. 


WE now proceed to trace the history of Latin Palzo- 
graphy ; and the scheme which will be followed in this 
division of our subject may first be briefly described. 

Latin majuscule writing, in its two branches of (1) 
Square capitals and Rustic capitals, and (2) Uncials— 
the most ancient forms of the Latin literary script— 
naturally claims our first attention. Next, the modified 
forms of Uncial writing, viz., the mixed hands of uncial 
and minuscule letters, and the later developed Half- 
uncial writing, will be examined. We shall then have 
to pass in review the various styles of Roman Cursive 
writing, beginning with its earliest examples, and from 
this we shall proceed to follow the course of the Con- 
tinental National Minuscule hands, which were directly 
derived from that source, down to the period of the 
reform of the Merovingian school in the reign of 
Charlemagne. The independent history of the early 
Irish and English schools forms a chapter apart. From 
the period of Charlemagne to the close of the fifteenth 
century, the vicissitudes of the literary handwritings of 
Western Europe will be described; and this portion of 
_ our work will be brought to a close with some account 
of the Cursive writing, and particularly of the English 
Charter-hands of that time. 


Majuscule Writing— Capitals. 


Latin Majuscule writing, as found in early MSS., is 
divided into two branches: writing in Capitals, and 
writing in Uncials. Capitals, again, are of two kinds, 
Square Capitals and Rustic Capitals, The most ancient 
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Latin MSS. in existence are in Rustic Capitals; but 
there is no reason to presume that the rustic hand was 
employed in MSS. before the square hand, nay, rather, 
following the analogy of sculptured inscriptions, the 
preference as to age should be given to square letters. 

Capital writing, in its two styles, copies the letterings 
of inscriptions which have been classed under the heads 
of “ scriptura monumentalis” and “scriptura actuaria,” 
as executed in the time of Augustus and successive 
emperors'; the square character following generally 
the first, and the rustic the second. 

In square capital writing the letters are generally of 
the same height ; but F and L are commonly exceptions. 
The angles are right angles, and the bases and tops and 
extremities are usually finished off with the fine strokes 
and pendants which are familiar to all in our modern 
copies of this type of letters. 

Rustic capitals, on the other hand, are, as the name 
implies, of a more negligent pattern, but as a style of 
writing for choice books they were no less carefully 
formed than the square capitals. But the strokes are 
more slender, cross-strokes are short and are more or 
less oblique and waved, and finials are not added to 
them. Being thus, in appearance, less finished as perfect 
letters, although accurately shaped, they have received 
‘the somewhat misleading title which distinguishes them. 
More than is the case with square capital writing, there 
is a greater tendency in certain rustic letters to rise 
above the line. 

The fact that a large proportion of the surviving 
MSS. in capital letters of the best class contain the 
works of Virgil points to the same conclusion as that 
suggested by the discovery of comparatively so many 
copies of the Iliad of Homer in early papyri, and by the 
existence of the Bible in three of the most important 
Greek vellum codices which have descended to us: 
namely, that a sumptuous style of production was, if 
not reserved, at least more especially employed for those 


1 See Hxempla Scripturae Epigraphicae Latinae (Corpus In- 
seript. Lat.), ed. Hiibner, 1885. 
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books which were the great works of their day. Homer 
in the Greek world, Virgil in the classical period of 
Rome, and the Bible in the early centuries of the 
Christian Church, filled a space to which no other books 
of their time could pretend. And the survival of even 
the not very numerous copies which we possess is an 
indication both that such fine MSS. were more valued 
and better cared for than ordinary volumes and that 
they must have existed in fairly large numbers. With 
regard to the works of Virgil and their sumptuous pro- 
duction, it will not be forgotten that Martial, xiv. 186, 
singles out a MS. of this author to be decorated with 
his portrait. 


Of Square Capital writing of ancient date there is 
very little now in existence, viz., a few leaves of a MS. 
of Virgil, divided between the Vatican Library and 
Berlin, which are attributed to the close of the 4th 
century (Z. W. Hx. 14)”; and a few from another MS. 
of the same poet, of the 4th or 5th century, preserved 
in the library of St. Gall in Switzerland (Z. W. Hx. 14a; 
Pal. Soc. i. pl. 208). We take a specimen from a 
facsimile of one of the latter : 


[DALIAELVCOSVBIM 
FLORIBVSETDVELCIAD 
IAMQ:IBATDICTOPAR 


VIRGIL.—4TH OR 5TH CENTURY. 
(Idaliae lucos ubi m[ollis]— | Floribus et dulci ad— | Iamque 
ibat dicto par[ens]— : 


It is certainly remarkable that this large character 
should still have been employed at the time to which 
these fragments of square-capital MSS. are attributed, 


2 Zangemeister and Wattenbach, Hxrempla Codicum Latinorum 
litteris majusculis scriptorum, Heidelberg, 1876, 1879. 
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so long after the classical period of Rome. The use of 
so inconvenient a form of writing, and one which 
covered so much material in the case of any work of 
average extent, would, it might be thought, have been 
entirely abandoned in favour of the more ready uncial 
character, or at least of the less cumbersome rustic 
capitals. Its continuance may be regarded as a survival 
of a style first employed at an early period to do honour 
to the great national Latin poet; and may, in some 
degree, be compared with the conservative practice in 
the middle ages of keeping to an old style of writing 
for Biblical and liturgical MSS. The same remark 
applies also to the comparatively late employment of 
Rustic Capital writing under similar conditions. 

This latter style of writing is found in the earliest 
extant Latin MSS. In some of the papyrus fragments 
recovered at Herculaneum it is of a character copied 
closely from the lettering of inscriptions on stone or 
metal (Z. W. Hv. 1, 2); im others it is of a less severe 
style. We give a specimen from the fragments of a 
poem on the Battle of Actium (Fragmentu Herculanensta, 
ed. W. Scott, 1885), written in light, quickly-formed 
letters, which must have been very generally used for 
literary purposes at the period of the destruction of 
Herculaneum in a.p. 79. 


GERULCIBNUSASTIDEXAOLE 
NUXATRAHITURQE 118 IDI 
bREBIIS HY NCSIN E MOR 
NUETARSIN LITA PARANA 


POEM ON THE BATTLE OF ACTIUM.—BEFORE a.D. 79, 


(cervicibus . aspide . moll{em] | [somn Jum. trahiturque . libidi 
[ne . mortis .] | brevis . hunc . sine . mor[sibus . auguis .] | 
[ten]ai. pars . inlita . parva . v[eneni.]) 
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Here the words are separated from one another with 
the full point, as in inscriptions. Long vowels are also, in 
many instances, marked with an accent; in the case of 
long i, the form of the accent (if acceht it be) is rather 
that of the letter itself, and the scribe may have in- 
tended to indicate the length of the vowel by doubling it. 

Specimens of nearly all the existing vellum MSS. 
written in rustic capital letters are represented in fac- 
simile in the Hxempla of Zangemeister and Wattenbach, 
the publications of the Paleographical Society, and 
other works. ‘he writing on this material is of a more 
careful type than that which we have seen in the last 
facsimile from a papyrus MS. The estimation of the 
age of the earliest of these MSS. is necessarily a matter 
of uncertainty, as we have no specimen to which a date 
can be approximately assigned before the end of the 
fifth century. But some of them may be placed earlier 
than that period. For example, the palimpsest frag- 
ments of the Verrine Orations of Cicero, in the Vatican 
Library (Z. W. Ex. 4), are generally assigned to the 
fourth century. But the MSS. which before all others 
approach nearest in the forms of their letters to those 
of inscriptions, are the two famous codices of Virgil, 
known as the “Codex Romanus,” and the “Codex 
Palatinus” (Z. W. He. 11, 12; Pal. Soc. i. pl. 118-115). 
In these the style of lettering found in formal inscriptions 
of the first century of our era has been closely followed; 
and although no one has ever thought of placing the 
MSS. in so remote a period, yet it has been suggested 
that scribes may have kept up the style without de- 
generation for one or two centuries, and that they may 
therefore be as old as the third century. Others are of 
opinion that they are merely imitative, and that the 
Codex Romanus in particular, on account of the bar- 
barisms of its text and the coarse character of the 
pictures with which it is illustrated, must be of a later 
date. These objections, however, are not conclusive, 
and taking the writing alone under judgment, there 
seems to be no reason for dating the MSS. later, at all 
events, than the fourth century. 
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The following facsimile is from the Codex Palatinus 
(Pal. Soc. i, pl. 115) :— 


VOLVITVAATERODORTECTISTV 
LNIVSSAXASONANIVACVAS 
ACC] DITHALCEESSISLTLAMIO 

QVATTOTAMIVCTIVCONCVSSIT 


VIRGIL.—4TH CENTURY (?). 


(Volvitur ater odor tectis tu[m]— | Intus saxa sonant vacuas 
— | Accidit hace fessis etiam fo[rtuna]— | Quae totam luctu 
concussit—) 


In this writing the contrast of the thick and fine 
strokes is as strongly marked as in inscriptions on stone 
or metal. Shortness of horizontal strokes, smallness of 
bows, as seen in letter R, and general lateral compression 
are characteristic. The formation of the letter H is 
easily explained by referring to the same letter in the 
second line of the facsimile from the poem on the Battle 
of Actium. It recalls the formation of the common 
truncated h-shaped e¢a in Greek papyri. The points 
are inserted by a later hand. 


Another famous MS. of Virgil in rustic capitals is 
that known as the “ Schedw Vaticane,” which is orna- 
mented with a series of most interesting paintings in 
classical style, no doubt copied from more ancient proto- 
types (Z. W. Hx. 13; Pul. Soc. i. pl. 116, ID7 jodie 
assigned to the 4th century. . 

But the first rustic MS. to which an approximate date 
can be given is the Medicean Virgil in the Laurentian 
Library at Florence (Z. W. Hx. 10; Pal. Soc. i. pl. 86). 
A note at the end of the Bucolics states that the MS. 
was read, pointed, and corrected by the “consul ordi- 
narius” Asterius, who held office in the year 494. 
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Consequently, the text must have been written at or 
before that date. A specimen is here given :— 


NONILLUMNOSTAINOSSUNTAIUIARE!L ARO 
NECSIENICOALBAILOLISH ED NUALQ BIBAAY 
SITELONIAS @NIUESHIEMISSUBENAIUS A 
NICSICUMANLIORIENSALIA LLBEANAELINGL 


VIRGIL.—BEFORE A.D. 494, 


(Non illum nostri possunt mutare labo[res. ] 

Nee si frigoribus mediis . Hebrumque bibam[us.] 
Sithoniasque nives . hiemis subeamus a[ quosae. ] 
Nee si cum moriens . alta Liber aret in ul[mo]). 


Among the remaining older MSS. of this style the 
most important is the Codex Bembinus of erence 
(4, W. Hz. 8,9; Pal. Soc. i. pl. 135) in the Vatican 
Library, a MS. of the 4th or 5th century, which takes 
its name from a former owner, Bernardo Bembo, in the 
fifteenth century, and which is valuable on account of its 
annotations. 

This handsome but inconvenient style of literary 
writing could not be expected to last, even for éditions 
de luxe, for a very long period. There still survives, 
however, one very finely executed MS., the poems of 
Prudentius, in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris 
(Z. W. He. 15; Pal. Soc. i. pl. 29, 30), written with great 
skill, but thought not to be earlier than the 6th century. 
In the Turin Sedulius (Z. W. Hz. 16) of the 7th cen- 
tury the rustic letters have altogether passed out of the 
domain of calligraphy in its true sense, and are rough 
and mis-shapen.’ Lastly, we may notice a MS. wuich, 
on account of its contents and history, has attracted 
more than usual attention—the Utrecht Psalter, which is 
written in rustic capitals and yet can be scarcely older 
than the beginning of the 9th century. Copied from 
an ancient original which was illustrated with drawin gs, 
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it seems that, in order to maintain the same relative 
arrangements of text and drawings, the scribe found it 
the simplest course to copy the actual character of the 
letters, the text thus filling the same space as the original 
and leaving the proper intervals for the insertion of the 
drawings. And yet the text was not so exactly copied 
as to be quite consistent with ancient usage ; for titles 
are introduced in uncial letters—an intrusion which would 
have been quite impossible in the earlier and purer period 
of rustic capital writing. In a word, the form in which 
the Utrecht Psalter is cast must be regarded as accidental 
_a mere imitation of a style which had practically passed 
away. 

J ere by the specimens which have survived, capital 
writing may be said to have ceased to exist as a literary 
hand for entire texts about the close of the fifth century. 
In the middle ages it survived, in both square and rustic 
styles, as an ornamental form of writing for titles and 
initials, and occasionally for a few pages of text. For 
example, in the Psalter of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
of the beginning of the 8th century, now one of the 
Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum, there are several 
prefatory leaves written in imitative rustic letters (Pal. 
Soc. i. pl. 19; Cat. Anc. MSS. ii, 12, 13), and in the 
Benedictional of Bishop Athelwold (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 143) 
of the 10th century, and in a MS. of Aratus at Boulogne 
(Pal. Soc. i. pl. 96) written quite at the end of the 10th 
century, pages in the same style are to be found. In the 
profusely ornamented MSS. of the Gospels and other 
sacred texts of the period of the Carlovingian kings the 
bountiful use of capitals is a prominent feature of their 
_ decoration. 


Uncials. 


The second form of Majuscule writing employed as a 
literary hand for the texts of MSS. is that to which the 
name of Uncial has been given.’ It is a modification 
of the square capital writing. As the latter was the 


8 See above, p. 117. 
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easiest form to carve on stone or metal, so was it more 
simple, when writing letters with the reed or pen on a 
material more or less soft, to avoid right angles by the 
use of curves. Uncial, then, is essentially a round hand, 
and its principal characteristic letters are the curved 
forms Ad € b M. The main vertical strokes generally 
rise above or fall below the line of writing. This style 
appears to have come into common use as a literary hand 
at least as early as the fourth century. How much 
earlier it may have been employed must remain uncertain ; 
but as in the most ancient specimens it appears in a fully 
developed shape, it is not improbable “that it was used 
for books even in the third century. The period of the 
growth of the hand has been determined, from the 
occurrence of isolated uncial forms in inscriptions, ete., 
to lie between the latter part of the second century and 
the latter part of the fourth century.‘ From the fifth to 
the eighth century it was the ordinary literary hand of 
the first rank. In MSS. of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
and particularly in those of the earlier century, the uncial 
writing is exact, and is generally formed with much 
beauty and precision of stroke; in the seventh century 
it becomes more artificial ; in the course of the eighth 
century it rapidly degenerates, and breaks down into a 
rough, badly-formed hand, or, when written with care, is 
forced and imitative. As a test letter of age the letter 
m has been selected, which in its earliest forms appears 
with the first limb straight, or at least not curved inwards 
at the bottom, as it is seen in later examples. And the 
shape of the letter € may also be of assistance for deter- 
mining the period of a MS8.: in the earlier centuries, the 
cross-stroke is consistently placed high, but when the 
hand begins to give way in its later stages the stroke 
varies in position, being sometimes high, sometimes low, 
in the letter. In fact, as is the case with the handwriting 
of all periods and countries, the first examples of an 


* Z. W. Exempla, p. 5. Uncials were used in Latin inscriptions in 
Africa in the third century. The Makter inscription (Pal. Soc. ii. 
pl. 49), which is certainly as early as the fourth century, is in uncials 
with some small letters. 


are 
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established hand are the purest and best; the letters are 
formed naturally, and therefore consistently. 

Of MSS. in uncial writing there are still a not imcon- 
siderable number extant, and the earliest and most 
important have been represented by facsimiles in various 
palesographical works. The palimpsest fragments of 
Cicero De Republica (ZW. Ex. 17; Pal. Soc. 1. 
pl. 160) in the Vatican Library are generally quoted as 
the most ancient example, and are assigned to the 4th 
century. The letters are massive and regular, and the 
columns of writing are very narrow. A few lines will 
give an idea of the amount of material which must have 
been required for the whole work, there being only 
fifteen such lines in each column, or thirty in a page. 


GUIBONANE< 
PUTARE NEON 
PeLLARESOleat 
Qu OOEARUM 
RERUMUIOc 


CICERO, DE REPUBLICA.—4TH CENTURY. 


(qui bona nec | putare nec ap | pellare soleat | quod earum | 
rerum vide[atur |.) 


Probably of a nearly equal age are the fragments of 
the Vercelli Gospels (Z. W. Hw, 20), a MS. which is 
traditionally said to have been written by St. Eusebius 
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himself, who died a.p. 371, and which may safely be 
placed in the fourth century. In this MS. also we have 
another example of the early practice of writing the tex 
in extremely narrow columns. ;. 

Among MSS. which are placed in the fifth century two 
of the most famous are the codices of Livy at Vienna 
and Paris (Z. W. Hz.18,19; Pal. Soc. i. pl. 31, 32, 183). 
The writing of the Viennese MS. is rather smaller than 
that of the other. It is also historically an interesting 
volume to Englishmen, as it is conjectured, from the 
occurrence of a note in it, to have belonged to the 
English monk, Suitbert, or Suiberht, one of the apostles 
to the Frisians, who became their bishop about the year 
693. We select from it a specimen as a good example of 
uncial writing of the fifth century. 


RICPPISOPOS SELRNITE IPS SNMEM PEIN Jaw 
CIBUSSITLIM XC RESO NINE CLAUST AX 
TULISS ION NPRACBEt CI IPIICSSALIND 
OPPORTON UM. MCE Sony USdEc UR 
SUM CUMETLOCOE PRES [SjOURrLISG Ihe 


LIVY.—5TH CENTURY. 


(—ri oppido posset ante ipsam Tempe in fau | cibus situm 
Macaedoniae claustra | tutissima praebet et in Tessaliam | 
opportunum Macedonibus decur | sum cum et loco et praesidio 
valido in) 


* we are able to turn to a MS. which can be approximately 
dated—the Fulda MS. of the Gospels and other books of 
the New Testament, which was revised by Victor, Bishop 
of Capua, in the years 546 and 547, and is itself probably 
of about the same period (Z. W. Hz. 34). 


Oo 


For an example of uncial writing of the sixth century | 
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CleneRUNT AdeauMiAbospt 
TiGdanplares: Cdibcs 
ex IONCBATICST JRICANS 
RPEGHUWDD> | SUdXNOENSQ: 
eisoetbhuexlLeceavosier 
propheliSaavaneaay 


FULDA NEW TESTAMENT.—ABOUT A.D. 546. 
(Venerunt ad eum in hospi | tium plures . Quibus | exponebat 


testificans | regnum dei . Suadensque j eis de Iesu ex lege 
Mosi et | prophetis a mane usque) 


Even in this MS., as early as the middle of the sixth 
century, there is a certain falling off in ease and firmness 
of writing as compared with the earlier examples which 
have been quoted. But fine distinctions between the 
handwritings of different MSS. can only be satisfactorily 
studied by a comparison of the MSS. themselves, or of 
delicate photographic reproductions of them. The fac- 
similes here set before the reader, representing only 
brief passages and being simply in black and white, 
cannot serve for more than the elementary purposes of 
this book. 

Our next facsimile illustrates writing of a century and 
a half later, and is taken from the great MS. of the 
Bible known as the Codex Amiatinus (Z. W. Hz. 35 ; 
Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 65, 66), in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence. It is one of three MSS. which were written 
by order of Ceolfrid, who became Abbot of Jarrow in 
Northumbria in 690; and it was taken by him on the 
journey to Italy, during which he died, in 716, for pre- 
sentation to the Pope. The date of the MS. is therefore 
about the year 700. It should, however, be remarked 
that uncial writing of this type appears to have never 
gained favour in England; and it is probable that the 


MS. was produced by Italian scribes brought over to 
this country. 
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ETCONLOQUEBANTURR 
AOINUICEM OICEN TES 

quoodest bocuerBua 

ula INPOTESTATE CTUIRTUTE 
IMPERATSPIRITIBUS 
INQOUNOIS ETEXEUN’T 


CODEX AMIATINUS.—ABouT A.D. 700. 


_ (Et conloquebantur | ad invicem dicentes | quod est hoe 
verbum | quia in potestate et virtute | imperat spiritibus | 
inmundis et exeunt) 


The text is arranged stichometrically, and the cha- 
racters are bold and in harmony with the large scale of 
the MS., which measures nearly twenty inches in height 
and contains more than a thousand leaves. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


LATIN PALHOGRAPHY.—CONTINUED. 


Mixed Uncial and Minuscule Writing. 


Tun fact must not, however, be lost sight of that, after 
all, the majuscule forms of writing, both capital and 
uncial, which have been under discussion, represent only 
one class of the handwritings of the periods in which 
they were practised, namely, the literary hand, used in 
the production of exactly written MSS., and therefore a 
hand of comparatively limited use. By its side, and of 
course of far more extensive and general use, was the 
cursive hand of the time, which under certain conditions, 
and particularly when a book was being produced, not 
for the general market, but for private or limited cir- 
culation, would invade the literary domain of pure 
majuscule writing and show its presence by the intrusion 
of letters which are proper to the cursive alphabet." 
Thus, some of the notes of scholars in the margins of 
early majuscule MSS., or sometimes a few inserted 
leaves of additions, are found written in a mixed style 
of negligently formed uncials and certain cursive forms 
in limited numbers. For instance, the notes of Bishop 
Victor in the Fulda codex, quoted above (p. 198), are 
thus written; and, as an example of the employment of 
this hand for additions to a text, a few lines from a MS. 
of the Chronicles of Husebius of the 6th century, in the 


In describing these mixed hands it is necessary to anticipate the 
discussion of the Roman cursive writing. 
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Bodleian Library (Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 180), are here 
given :— 


- uS gy Ad CONS EUNdEMIUOTIENS PERS ELUTTO 
guib dexignxtisrem pogibfacraest— 
REG MUTT POST PASS1ONEMANIDNNOXXXUII 
RTAESTANWNOIM PERI EUS IN QUAPETRUS A 
aposToli clogioseoccubueeunt— 


CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES.—6TH CENTURY. 


(usque ad consulatum eundem quotiens persecutio | —quibus 
designatis temporibus facta est | —regnavit post passionem 
domini anno xxxviiii | —[o]rta est anno imperii eius xiii in 
qua petrus et | —apostoli gloriose occubuerunt) 


Here the general character is a sloping uncial, but 
the letters b and d are cursive forms, and the cursive 
influence shows itself in the lengthening of vertical 
strokes. 

The adaptation of this mixed hand, growing as it 
were by accident into a recognized style of writing, to 
more formal literary purposes would naturally follow. 
In the MS. of Gaius at Verona (Z. W. Hz. 24) of the 
5th century, besides the ordinary uncial forms, the 
cursive-shaped d and s? are used. In the Florentine 
Pandects, written by many scribes, several cursive forms 
appear (Z. W. Hv. 54; Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 108) in one 
portion of the MS. And fragments of a Greco-Latin 
glossary on papyrus (Comment. Soc. Gottingen. iv. 156 ; 
Rhein. Museum, v. 301) are also written in mixed 


2 A curious instanze of misunderstanding of the cursive or long s 
(r) by an ignorant scribe is afforded by the Harley MS. 5792, which 
contains a Greco-Latin glossary, written probably in France in the 
seventh century. The archetype from which the MS. was transcribed, 
evidently had this form of the letter in several places. The scribe of 
the Harley MS., not understanding it, copied it sometimes as an i 
without a dot (1), sometimes as ani with a dot (i),—GVossae Latino- 
graecae, etc., ed. Goetz and Gundermann, 1888, praef. xxii. 
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characters From these examples it appears that 
secular MSS., such as those relating to law and grammar, 
were not always subject in their production to the same 
strict calligraphic rules as MSS. for church use or of a 
specially sumptuous character. The scribe, writing 
rather for the scholar than for the public reader or book- 
collector, allowed himself a certain freedom and adopted 
a style which he could write more rapidly; and yet at 
the same time the preponderating element remained 
uncial. In the following facsimile from the Pandects of 
the Laurentian Library at Florence (Pal. Soc. u. 
pl. 108), probably of the end of the 6th or beginning 
of the 7th century, it will be noticed that the cursive 
forms are used at the ends of lines, generally the weak 
point, so to say, of handwritings, where innovations 
make their first appearance. 


WUIEXISTIMANTSSiquigdecnppaeced 
ONSALIADURARE EAQUAMUISINDOMe 
AECSSECOEPEPITSI UEPONONPprcce/ 
CIPSOQUODINDOAIUMdEdUCTACST 
PISPONSALIAPACTAQUAMsSENTENA? 


PANDECIS.—6TH-7TH CENTURY. 


([proba]vi existimantis si quidem praeces | —[sp]onsalia durare 
ea quamvis in domo | —-[nupt]lae esse coeperit si vero non 
praeces | —[ho]e ipso quod in domum deducta est | —[vide]ri 
sponsalia facta quam sententiam) 


* The same mixed style is found in Latin inscriptions 
Africa ; e.g. the Makter inscription (Pal. Soc. A 19). Tt ae 
appears in the recently discovered inscription of Diocletian’s edict 
“de pretiis venalium ” of a.p. 301 (Pad. Soe. ii. pl. 127, 128). Even 
in inscriptions in square capitals small letters sometimes intruded : 
see an instance of a small b in an inscription of a.p. 104, given in 
Letronne, Inscriptions de V Egypte, 1842, 1848, atlas, pl. 31. 
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From the same MS. we give another specimen (Z. W. 
Ee. 54) of a hand which employs the cursive forms 
more generally, not only at the ends of lines, but pro- 
miscuously with the uncial forms, and illustrates a 
further stage of development. 


lEecCumtpamitem yULAHUT 
TEMPpopnibulTrE (re CON FU 
AUMANDXEN ATU ECAP REIT 
LUCOFACNATI FC IMUNET PO. 
rTITUTLONErermmendape 


PANDECTS.—61TH-7TH CENTURY. 


(legum tramitem qui ab ur[be]— | temporibus ita esse con- 
fu[sum]— | humanae naturae capacit[ate ]— | [stu]dium sacra- 
tissimis retro— | [con]stitutiones emendare) 


But these examples represent the mixed hand in its 
simpler stages. A reference to the early MSS. in 
which it is employed by the writers of annotations 
shows that the proportion of the uncial and cursive 
forms depended a good deal on the taste or practice of 
the writer. He was necessarily limited in the space 
left for his notes, and was therefore constrained to use 
a more formal kind of writing than his ordinary current 
hand would have been, somewhat in the same way as 
in annotating a printed book we, at the present day, 
often employ a half-printing kind of writing, accommo- 
dated to the narrow margins at our disposal. He 
therefore naturally used a disconnected and not a cursive 
form of writing ; and the negligent uncial, referred to 
above, seems to have been generally found most suitable 
for the purpose, qualified, as already described, by an 
admixture of cursive forms. It is the varying extent to 
which these cursive forms were admitted by different 
writers that here claims our attention. The marginal 
directions for the artist in the Quedlinburg fragment of 
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an illustrated early Italic version of the Bible (Schum, 
Theolog. Studien, 1876); and the scholia and notes in 
such MSS. as the fragments of Juvenal in the Vatican 
(Z. W. Ez. 5), the Codex Bembinus of Terence (Z. W. 
Ez. 8; Pal. Soe. i. pl. 135), the Medicean Virgil (Z. W. 
Er. 10; Pal. Soc. i. pl. 86), the Bible fragment at 
Weingarten (Z. W. Ez. 21), and others, exhibit the 
hand in various phases between the uncial and minus- 
cule (or formal cursive) styles. In the scholia on the 
Bembine Terence, we have the hand in the fully de- 
veloped condition, in which the minuscule element asserts 
itself so strongly that but few of the purely uncial 
forms remain, and to which the title of Half-uncial 
writing has been given, We find it employed as far 
back as the fifth century as a literary hand in the pro- 
daction of formally written MSS. 


Half-Uncial Writing. 


This writing, as will afterwards be seen, plays a very 
important part in the history of certain national hands. 
A modified form of the uncial, as just explained, and 
recommending itself no doubt from the greater ease 
with which it could be written than the more laborious 
pure uncial, it was quickly adopted as a book-hand ; 
and the not inconsiderable number of examples which 
are still extant prove how widely it was practised, at 
least within a certain area, chiefly comprising, it seems, 
Italy and Southern France. The earliest example 
appears to be the Fasti Consulares of the years 487-494 
in a palimpsest at Verona (Z. W. Ez. 30). Of more 
importance is the MS. of St. Hilary at Rome, written 
before 909 or 510 (Z. W. Ex. 52; Pal. Soc. i. pl. 186). 
Other examples are the Sulpicius Severus of Verona, of 


the year 517 (Z. W. Ex. 32) ; a list of popes to 523, and | 


carried on to 530, together with a collection of canons, 
in a MS. from Corbie (Z. W. Ez. 40-42; Alb. Pal.‘ 11) ; 
a similar MS. at Cologne (Z. W. Fe. 37, 38, 44); a 


* Album Paléographique, avec des notices explicatives par la 
Soeieté de P Ecole des Chartes, Paris, 1887. 
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Bible commentary at Monte Cassino earlier than 569 
(Z. W. Ex. 53); various MSS. at Milan, originally in the 
monastery of Bobio (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 187, 138, 161, 162) ; 
a MS. in the Libri collection (Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 10) ; 
a Hilary on papyrus at Vienna (Pal Soc. ii. pl. 31); 
and several MSS. at Lyons, Paris, and Cambrai (Alb. 
Pal. 6-9, 11, 13)—of the sixth or seventh centuries. 

As in this style of writing a large proportion of the 
forms of letters which are afterwards found in the 
minuscule hand of the Carlovingian period are already 
developed, it has also been called the Pre-Caroline 
- minuscule. This title, however, being anticipatory, it is 
better to give the hand an independent name, and that 
of Half-uncial is sufficiently distinctive; unless indeed 
the still more exact title of Roman Half-uncial is pre- 
ferable. 

In the following specimen, taken from the MS. of St. 
Hilary on the Trinity in the Archives of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, which, as a note records, was revised in the 
fourteenth year of Trasamund, King of the Vandals, 
that is, in A.D. 509-10, an almost complete alphabet is 
represented; and it will be seen that while the round 
style of uncial writing is still maintained, there are very 
few of the letters which are really uncials. 


damnacionemfideterre 
ceabo 7 run peraleeran 
nunmraboleudaerc G 

IVPcopima NumiNnNoceNe 


suamn onetel ralrilogi uMCOG 


ST. HILARBY.—BEFORE A.D. 509-10. 


(damnationem fidei esse | —te aboletur per alteram— | rursus 
abolenda est cufius]— | episcopi manum innocente[m]— | 
[lin]guam non ad falsiloquium coe[gisti]—) 
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The most beautifully executed MS. of early date in this 
style of hand is the Biblical commentary of Monte 
Cassino, written before the year 569 (Z. W. Hz. 53). 
A specimen is here selected from it as a standard example 
of the perfect half-uncial which formed the model for 
certain forms of the national hands which will be 
described afterwards, 


Gholenec. nacuferzoe 
ucTquaeprimumpecer 
Cneanectquiaperenno 
Moncuau clermpenn 


BIBLICAL COMMENTARY.—BEFORE A.D. 569. 


(aboleret . natus ergo e— | ut quae primum fecer[at]— | crearet 
quia per erro[rem]— | mortua ut semper in—) 


We must here break off our examination of the formal 
book-hands to take up that of the Roman Cursive 
writing which, as we have just seen, essentially affected 
the half-uncial, and which had an all-important influence 
in forming the later handwritings of Western Europe. 


CHAPTER XV. 


LATIN PALMOGRAPHY.—CONTINUED. : 


Roman Cursive Writing. 


Somz of the earliest material which has survived for the 
study of Roman Cursive writing is found among the wall- 
inscriptions of Pompeii. These inscriptions have been 
divided into two classes: (1) those traced with the brush, 
generally in formal and not cursive capitals, and consist- 
ing of advertisements, recommendations of candidates, 
announcements of public games, of lost articles, of houses 
to let, etc.; and (2) scrawls and scribblings, sometimes 
in charcoal, chalk, ete., but more generally scratched 
with a point (the so-called graffiti), and written in cursive 
letters, being quotations from poets, idle words, reckon- 
ings, salutations, love addresses, pasquinades, satirical 
remarks, etc. A few are of ancient date, but most of 
them range between a.p. 63 and the year of the destruc- 
tion of the city, 4.p. 79. Similar inscriptions have been 
found at Herculaneum, and in the excavations and cata- 
combs of Rome. Most of them have been collected by 
Zangemeister in the Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum 
of the Berlin Academy, vol. iv., which also contains a 
carefully compiled table of the forms of letters employed. 
Some of those found in Rome are represented in the 
Roma subterranea Christiana of De Rossi. 

Contemporary with these wall-inscriptions are the 
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waxen tablets found in 1875 at Pompeii, in the house 
of L. Cecilius Jucundus,! inscribed with documents in 
cursive writing, and ranging in date chiefly from a.p. 53 
to 62. Of similar character are the waxen tablets, some 
of which are dated between a.p. 131 and 167, found in 
the ancient mining works of Verespatak in Dacia,? and 
published with a table of forms of letters in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, vol. iii. With these also must 
be grouped the tiles which have been found on various 
sites, scratched, before being baked, with alphabets, 
verses, or miscellaneous memoranda.’ 

The examples of Roman cursive writing which have 
been enumerated above represent the ordinary writing 
of the people for about the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. The letters are nothing more than the 
old Roman letters written with speed, and thus under- 
going certain modifications in their forms, which eventu- 
ally developed into the minuscule hand. These same 
original Roman letters written carefully became, as we 
have seen, the formal capital alphabets in use in inscrip- 
_ tions under the Empire and in the sumptuous MSS. of 
the early centuries of our era. It is probable that the 
wall-scribblings of Pompeii essentially represent the 
style of writing which had been followed for some two 
or three centuries before their actual date ; for, in the 
other direction, the difference between the style of the 
Dacian tablets and that of the Pompeian period, although 
they are separated by a long interval, is not so marked 
as might have been expected. 

If we turn to the Table of letters which are found in 
the grafiti of Pompeii and other Roman sites, we see 
how in the first century the original capital forms stand 
side by side with other modified forms which even at 


* See above, p. 25. * See above, p. 24. 

® See above, p. 15. Some of them are inscribed with memoranda 
of the brickfields. One found at Aquileia bears the warning of a 
severe taskmaster to some unfortunate workman: “ Clave malun, si 
non raseris lateres Do; si raseris minus, malum formidabis,” Corp. 
Ins, Lat, v., no, 8110 (176). 
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that date had begun to tend towards minuscules. In A 
the cross stroke falls, so to say, out of its horizontal 
position and hangs as a short middle stroke or entirely 
disappears. The slurring of the bows of B, in quick 
writing, produces the form of the létter resembling a 
stilted a, the waved stroke representing the bows and 
the loop the original upright mainstroke. This is the 
most complete transformation of any letter in the alpha- 
bet. CO and G exaggerate the length of the upper part 
of the curve. The letter D developes gradually the 
uncial form, which afterwards produced the minuscule, 
by lengthening the upper stroke of the bow, while the 
straight main-stroke, like that of the B, turns into a 
curve. The letter E is represented in two forms, the 
second being the double vertical-stroke letter used also 
in inscriptions and in the Faliscan alphabet. F in like 
manner takes the form of a long and a short stroke, both 
more or less vertical, the short stroke gradually degenera- 
ting into a curve. In the changes of H we see the 
origin of the minuscule in the shortening of the second 
main-stroke. Besides the normal capital form we have 
M represented by four vertical strokes, Illi, the first being 
longer than the rest; and so, too, N appears in the form 
of three strokes, lil. The hastily written O is no longer 
a circle, but is formed by two curves; and, the natural 
tendency when writing with a hard point being to form 
concave rather than convex curves, the second curve of 
the letter also becomes concave. In the letter P we see 
the gradual wearing down of the bow into a mere oblique 
stroke; in R the slurring of the bows into a curved 
stroke; and in § the straightening of the lower curve 
and the development of the upper one into an oblique 
stroke. 

In the alphabets of the Dacian tablets many of these 
modifications are seen to be carried still farther, as for 
example in the straightening of the exaggerated head- 
curve of C and G into the flat head which in the latter 
letter afterwards becomes so marked a feature. The 
similarity now existing between certain letters is also 
very striking, and it is obvious how easily one may be 
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misread for another. A and R, B and D, C and O, 
C and P,C and T, E and U, bear, under various con- 
ditions, more or less resemblance to each other ; and, 
to add to the difficulties of decipherment, linking and 
combination of letters was carried in the cursive hand of 
this period almost to an extreme. 

The two following facsimiles are taken from the 
Pompeian graffiti. First we select the beginnings of 
four lines, two from Ovid (Amor. I. viii. 77) and two 
from Propertius (IV. v. 47), written in a style which we 
may call formal cursive, the normal shapes of the old 
letters being fairly maintained (Corp. Insc. Lat. iy. 1898, 
1894, tab. xxv. 7). 


yd (reo SNTI TVA 
WAT. EXC lu fiud ys 
i AM Tui )&t 
yn TOR SY DAM { 
(undu( product SA f° 


WALL-INSCRIPTION.—IsT CENTURY. 


(Surda sit oranti tua [ianua laxa ferenti] | audiat exclusi verba 
_receptus amans] | ianitor ad dantis vigilet [si pulsat inanis] | 
surdus in obductam so[mniet usque seram]) 


Next is given a specimen of the more cursive style in 
which the normal shapes of the letters are considerably 
modified and the vertical-stroke forms of E and M are 
used. The shape of the O may also be noticed, being 
formed by two convex strokes as explained above. 
(Corp. Inse, Lat. iv. 1597, tab. vii. 1). 
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6 \\ \\s a Eon Ateake me me . 


Cay wat ITS ie yy 
IS & so oa - ee ee rt 


WALL-INSCRIPTION.—1sT CENTURY. 





(communem nummum— | censio est nam noster— | magna 
habet pecuni[am]) 


We now turn from the large hastiy scrawls of the 
plaster-covered walls of Pomperi and take up the delicate 
specimens traced with the fine-pointed stilus on smooth 
waxen surfaces. 

In the waxen tablets found at Pompeii we have two 
styles of writing: that of the deeds themselves, inscribed 
on the waxen pages with the stilus in the decidedl 
cursive character which may be compared with the fac- 
simile of the wall-inscription just given; and that of the 
endorsements and lists of witnesses written in ink upon 
the bare wood of the pages which were not coated with 
wax,‘ in a more formal character which may be compared 
with the preceding facsimile. The following specimen 
is a fragment of one of the tablets which record payments 
made on account of sales by auction (Atti dei Lincet, 
1875-6, p. 21S, tav. 1), written in the full cursive style. 


See above, p, 25. 
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fo Tag Meee 
uw Jag Bus WTO iy 
re Ad. Ne 


‘afta ae furl AK sy fof NTC 
w 


MTN AU FUN 


a es eticn WN rol 
Jule lw zB SG N 
WOR hss 






POMPEIAN WAXEN TABLET.—1sT CENTURY. 


(—[S]aturni[no}j— | —[ScipiJone— | iv idus Novembr | —s 
Umbricae Antiochidis se[rvus] |—[ea]m accepisse ab L. 
Caec[ilio] | [Iucundo] sestertios nummos sescentos | [quadra- 
gijnta quinque [ob au]ctionem | ......... | rebus 
innisiticis v[enditis]— | ex qua summa—) 


The handwriting is very firm and distinct, and the 
letters are formed upon the same pattern as those of the 
last facsimile. Nor is the hand complicated by the 
linkings and monogrammatic arrangements of two or 
more letters, which will be presently shown in another 
example. Indeed, the letters are inscribed so distinctly 
that there is no difficulty in deciphering the text when 
once the forms are mastered. 

Two facsimiles from the Dacian tablets of the second 
century are now given. The first is taken from one of 
the pages of a tablet recording the dissolution of a burial 
club at Alburnus Major, or Verespatak, in the year 167. 
It is written clearly, and the letters generally stand 
distinct without much linking (Massmann, Lib. aur. 
tab. 2; Corp. Insc. Lat. iii. 926-7). 
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On) PIN WTOMooyy Plies ne 
Foun QQ) BIN RGa Ay Upon pe 
SISo PAT NAM ay Say 
Trgup Gy ynauagey € 
“Tay KANT J Orkor] HE 


TY DN Fa lar) MZ) (OW 
Be ay $i agen die a 
NOR URE HS Os ot] AWE? 

_ ey PYUsarror 
fTRE Arne Py 2M Gm fontur 
VLU TS Udy vg gre being We 
My fren. EUS ~ MTN dogr 
SAIN SSH yl GS, 


DASCIAN WAXEN TABLUT.—AaA.D. 167. 


(Deseriptum et recognitum | factum ex libello qui propo | situs 
erat Alburno maiori ad statio | nem Resculi in quo scrip | 
tum erat id quot infra seriptum est | Artemidorus Apolloni 
magister | collegi Iovis Cerneni et Valerius | Niconis et Offas 
Menofili questo | res collegi eiusdem | posito hoc libello publice 
caer) ex collegis supra seriptis ubi erant homines liiii | 
ex eis non plus remasisse Alburnt quam quot homines xvii :) 


The facsimile represents the beginning of the deed 
written, in duplicate, in the left-hand compartment of 
the fourth page of the tablet, as described above (p. 26) ; 
the right-hand compartment being reserved for the names 
of the witnesses. 

The second example is taken from the very perfect 
remains of a triptych, to which the witnesses’ seals still 
remain attached. The contents refer to the purchase of 
a girl in the year 139 (Corp. Insc. Lat. iti. 936-7). 

P 
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WAPLESYYPT RPO SS vA arperye 

mpage feray fern ys oho 

SS yoy \PYY ns JONAS : 


\ i COM he bs peel) SISa 


aunts WEG Ls & Ty 
= 


fr Sn YY ye WOH 


DACIAN WAXEN TABLET.—A.D. 189. 
(et alterum tantum dari fide rogavit | Maximus Batonis fide 
promisit Dasius | Verzonis Pirusta ex Kaviereti | Proque ea 
puella quae supra seripta est * ducen | tos quinque accepisse et 
habere | se dixit Dasius Verzonis a Maximo Batonis) 





The writing here is more complicated than that of 
the other example, and it will at once be seen that the 
difficulty is not caused by any deficiency in the character 
of the hand, which is on the contrary particularly bold 
and well formed, but by the number of linked letters, or 
rather monograms, which occur. This system of linking 
dismembers the letters and leaves the initial stroke of a 
letter attached to its predecessor, while the rest stands 
quite separate, thus intensifying the natural disposition 
to write in disjointed strokes upon such a material as 
wax, and increasing the difficulty of reading. With such 
a condensed form of writing before us, we are tempted 
to speculate what would have been the cast of the hand- 
writing, derived from the Roman, of the middle ages and 
modern times, had waxen surfaces been the only, or 
principal, material to receive it. We should certainly 
have had no loops to our cursive letters and curves would 
have disappeared. 

To complete the illustration of the early Roman cur- 
sive hand we give a few lines inscribed on a tile found at 
Silchester, probably of the 1st or 2nd century. They 
seem to be the material for a writing lesson, the teacher 
apparently first writing certain words as examples of the 
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formation of certain letters, and then dashing off the 
*conticuere omnes” of Virgil. 


K Lakae Ba , olidas ‘ 


(erty lyn /6Qync 


Gorter ye CNS OPNs 


INSCRIBED ROMAN TILE.—I1sT OR 2ND CENTURY. 


(Pertacus Perfidus | Campester Lucilianus | Campanus conti- 
cuere omnes) 


The alphabet employed is identical with that of the 
waxen tablets. It will be noticed that the initial C is 
marked with an extra dash at the top in continuation of 
the curve of the letter, and that the linked form of the 
letters ER cccurs several times. 


Examples of the Roman cursive hand now fail us for 
a period of some centuries. We have to wait till the 
fifth century to find its representative in Italian deeds of 
that period. But we must step aside to examine some 
interesting fragments of papyrus, in Paris and Leyden, 
inscribed in a character which is quite otherwise unknown : 
a modification of the Roman cursive, cast in a mould 
which stamps it with a strong individuality. The docu- 
ments contained in them are portions of two rescripts 
addressed to Egyptian officials; and they are said to have 
been found at Philz and Elephantine. The writing is 
the official cursive of the Roman chancery, and is ascribed 
to the 5th century. Both documents are in the same 
hand. For a long time they remained undeciphered, and 
Champollion-Figeac, while publishing a facsimile (Chartes 
et MSS. sur papyrus, 1840, pl. 14), was obliged to admit 

ae 
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his inability to read them. Massmann, however, after 
his experience of the writing of the waxen tablets, 
succeeded in reading the Leyden fragment (Libellus 
aurarius, p. 147), and the whole of the fragments were 
subsequently published by De Wailly (Mém. de V Institut, 
xv. 399). Mommsen and Jaffe (J ahrbuch des gem. deut. 
Rechts, vi. 898; see also Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 80) have dis- 
cussed the text and given a table of the letters com- 
pared with those of the Dacian tablets. The following 
facsimile (Lib. awr.) gives portions of a few lines on a 
reduced scale. 


Anendybloaibtir 

j vac hannisa rir 
Pep MDA DOLE 
hy ED Moher 


IMPERIAL RESCRIPT.—OTH CENTURY. 






(portionem ipsi debitam resarcire | nee ullum precatorem ex in- 
strumento— | pro memorata narratione per vim con[fecto|— | 
sed hoe viribus vacuato) 


The writing is large, the body of the letters being 
above three-quarters of an inch high. A comparison of 
the letters, as set out in the Table, with those of the 
alphabet of the waxen tablets leaves no room to ques- 
tion their connection, but at the same time shows the 
changes effected by the flourished style of the later 
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hand and also by its more cursive formation with pen 
and ink upon papyrus, the natural slope of the writing 
inclining, under the altered conditions, to the right, 
instead of inclining rather to the left, or at least being 
upright, as in the waxen tablets. It is interesting to note 
the change in the shape of B, to suit the system of con- 
necting letters practised in the more cursive style, from 
the stilted a-form of the tablets with closed bow, to an 
open-bowed letter somewhat resembling a _ reversed 
modern cursive 6. The tall letters have developed 
loops; O and v-shaped U are small and written high in 
the line. The shapes of E, M, and N are peculiar; but 
the first is evidently only a quick formation, in a loop, 
of the old double-stroke E (ll), and the other two, 
although they have been compared with the Greek 
minuscule mu and nu, as if derived from those letters, 
appear to be nothing more than cursive shapes of the 
Latin capitals M and N. 

‘This official hand, however, as already stated, is quite 
exceptional, and we turn to the documents on papyrus 
from Ravenna, Naples, and other places in Italy, dating 
from the fifth century, for examples of the less trammelled 
development of the Roman cursive into a bold straggling 
hand, which, however, is not wanting in effectiveness. 
The largest number are brought together by Marini 
(I Papiri Diplomatici), and other examples will be found 
in the works of Mabillon (De Re Diplomatica), Cham- 
pollion-Figeac (Chartes et MSS. sur papyrus), Mass- 
mann (Urkunden in Neapal und Arezzo), Gloria (Paleo- 
grafia); in the Facsimiles of Ancient Charters im the 
British Musewm, iv. nos. 45,46; and in Pal. Soe. i. pl. 
2, 28, ii. pl. 51-53. The following facsimile is taken 
from a deed of sale of property in Rimini, now in the 
British Museum, drawn up at Ravenna in the year 572 
(Pal. Soc. i. pl. 2). The papyrus roll on which it is 
inscribed is of great length, measuring as much as 
8 ft. 6 in., and is a foot wide. The writing, not only of 
- the deed itself, but also of the attestations, is on a large 
scale, which has been reduced to nearly half-size in the 
facsimile. 
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2 inbpyowearemoy 
| vesrBnbiabolplinr Byp 
vn Liyipant Loi 


DEED OF SALE.—A.D. 572. 











(quantum supra scripto emptori interfuerit— | mancipationique 
rei supra scriptae dol[um |— | que esse vi metu et circumscrip 
[tione]— | unciis superius designatis sibi supra scriptus) 


As compared with the alphabet of the waxen tablets the 
letters have here undergone a great alteration, which must 
be chiefly attributed to the variations arising out of the 
system of connecting the letters together currente calamo. 
Most of the letters, indeed, have now assumed the shapes 
from which the minuscules of the literary hand of the 
Carlovingian period were directly derived. The letter a 
has no longer any trace of the capital in its composition ; 
it is now the open u-shaped minuscule, derived no doubt 
through an open uncial form (a a) from the parent 
capital ; it is sometimes written in a small form high in 
the line; and it is to be noticed that it is always con- 
nected with the next following letter, and on this account 
may be distinguished from the letter u, which is never thus 
connected. This link of the a no doubt has its origin in 
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the sweeping main-stroke of the early cursive letter as seen 
in the waxen tablets. The letter b has thrown away the 
bow on the left, as seen in the chancery hand of the fifth 
century, and has developed one on the right, and appears 
in the form familiar in modern writing. The letter e, 
derived from the ordinary capital, not from the two- 
stroke cursive letter, varies in form in accordance with 
the conditions of its connection with other letters, and 
affords a good illustration of the influence of linking- 
strokes in determining alterations of shape. Among the 
other letters the fully formed minuscule m and n are 
seen; long r is easily derived from the cursively-written 
letter of the waxen tablets; and s, having developed the 
initial down-stroke or tag, has taken the shape Y, which 
it keeps long after. 

The general application of the Roman cursive hand to 
the purposes of literature would hardly be expected ; but 
a few surviving instances of its employment for annota- 
tions and even for entire texts are found in the notes 
written probably in the fifth century by the Arian bishop 
Maximin in the margins of a MS. at Paris containing 
the Acts of the Council of Aquileia; in a short Graco- 
Latin vocabulary on papyrus (the Greek words being 
written in Roman letters), perhaps of the 5th or 6th 
century (Not. et Extr. des MSS. xviii. pl. 18); in the 
grammatical treatise of the 6th century in the palim- 
psest MS. of Licinianus in the British Museum (Cat. Ane. 
MSS. ii. pl. 1, 2) ; and in the texts of the Homilies of 
St. Avitus at Paris, perhaps of the 6th century (Pal. 
Soc. i, pl. 68), the Ambrosian Josephus on papyrus, 
- ascribed to the 7th century (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 59), and 
the Homilies of St. Maximus of Turin, also in the 
Ambrosian Library of Milan, of about the same period 
(Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 32) ; and in other MSS. From the 
survival of comparatively so many literary remains in 
this style of writing, it may be inferred that it was used 
as a quick and convenient means of writing texts in- 
tended probably for ordinary use and not for the 
market, As an example, we give a few lines from 
the MS. of St. Maximus. 
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Mem peGelz ; Yupriunhum 
mybT~hyreca~ Lore Lamh-lnmea 
> Inculu-dalaburrémeueg ez 
dhmur Rings Inquodampecola | 


nin eeu Src peahe Grim ge | 


HOMILIES OF ST. MAXIMUS.—7TH CENTURY. 


([pa]trem specialiter exsuperantium— | [mi]nister in sacerdotio 
comes in ma[rtyrio] — | [labo]re in euius vultibus sanctum 
quoque — | [cre|dimus et quasi in quodam speculo — | [imagi] 
nem contuemur facile enim cogn[oscimus]) 


For our present purpose we need not follow in this 
place the further course of Roman cursive writing. It 
was still used in the legal documents of Italy for some 
centuries, ever becoming more and more corrupt and 
complicated and illegible. Facsimiles of documents of 
the eighth and ninth centuries are given by Fumagalli 
(Delle Istituziont diplomatiche), by Sickel (Monumenta 
Graphica), in the Codex Diplomaticus Cavensis, vol. 1., 
in the Paleografia artistica di Montecassino, tav. xxxiv., 
xxxy., and by Silvestre (Palxography, i. pl. 137). The 
illegible scrawl into which it finally degenerated in 
notarial instruments of southern Italy was at length 
suppressed by order of Frederic II. in the year 1220. 


5 In the thirteenth century the Roman cursive was unintelligible. 
Simon of Genoa, Clavis Sanctionis (1514, f. 37), says: “ Ego vidi 
Rome in gazophilaciis antiquorum monasteriorum Rome libros et 
privilegia ex hac materia (sc. charta) scripta ex litteris apud nos non 
intelligibilibus, nam figure nec ex toto Grace nec ex toto Latine 
erant.” And again, when speaking of papyrus (f. 47), he uses these 
words: “Ego vidi Rome in aliquibus monasteriis antiquissima 
volumina ex eisdem litteris semi-grecis scripta ac nullis modernis 
legibilia.”’” See De Rossi, Codd. Palatini Latini, 1886, Introd. p. ci. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


LATIN PALAOGRAPHY.—CONTINUED. 
Minuscule Writing.—National Hands. 


We have now to investigate the very interesting sub- 
ject of the formation of the national handwritings of 
Western Europe, derived from Roman writing. On the 
Continent the cursive hand which has just been noticed 
became the basis of the writing of Italy, Spain, and 
Frankland, and from it were moulded the three national 
hands which we know as Lombardic, Visigothic, and 
Merovingian. The common origin of all three is suffi- 
ciently evident on an inspection of the earliest charters 
of those countries. 

In the book-hands elaborated by professional scribes 
from the cursive, with a certain admixture of uncial and 
half-uncial forms, we see the lines of demarcation between 
the three kinds of writing at length quite clearly defined. 
But it was only to be expected that particularly in the 
earlier stages there should be examples which it would: 
be difficult to assign definitely to either one or other of 
these national divisions; and, as a matter of fact, the 
difference between a MS, written in France and another 
written in Italy is not always so strongly marked as to 
enable us to call the one decidedly Merovingian or the 
other decidedly Lombardic in its style. 
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We will examine the three hands in the order in which 
they have been above referred to, reserving the Mero- 
vingian for the last, as that form of writing leads on to 
the Caroline Minuscule, which eventually displaced all 
three. 


Lombardic Writing. 


That the national handwriting of Italy, founded on 
the old Roman cursive, should not have developed on 
the same lines throughout the country is attributable to 
political causes. The defeat of the Lombards in northern 
Italy by Charlemagne subjected it there to new in- 
fluences, and checked its development in the direction 
which it continued to follow in the Lombard duchies of 
the south, and particularly in the monasteries of Monte 
Cassino near Naples and La Cava near Salerno. There- 
fore, although the title of Lombardic is given as a 
general term to the writing of Italy in the early middle 
ages, that title might be more properly restricted to its 
particular development in the south, covering the period 
from the ninth to the thirteenth century, and reaching its 
climax in the eleventh century. 

In an example of the book-hand of Northern Italy in 
the seventh century, the Verona Augustine (Sickel, 
Mon. Graph. iii, 1), we find the half-uncial element very 
strong, and what would be termed the Lombardic 
element, the peculiar adaptation of certain cursive forms, 
rather subordinate. Again, in the Sacramentarium 
(MS. 348) of St. Gall (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 185), which 
belonged to Remedius, Bishop of Chur (a.p. 800-820), 
and which may therefore be placed at least as early 
as the beginning of the 9th century, if not at the end 
of the 8th century, the writing, though classed as Lom- 
bardic, is rather of the type which we should prefer to 
call modified Lombardic. In the facsimile here given, 
while the descent of the writing from the Roman cursive 
can pretty readily be traced, the national character of 
the hand is not very marked, and it is only the letters a 
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(in the double-c form) and t which are absolutely Lom- 
bardic in shape. 


becarce. Jaron emit queenbs of fenmut pis 

6c 1A cuce (Aa- cocctholiea. queempacifi 
< 2 CC 1 
Conyfe: cufaodi ye- ced uncere-. exxyegrye d a 
few. apa or be atyrcerum “unacum 
SACRAMENTARIUM.—S8TH OR 9TH CENTURY. 

([inlijbata: Inprimis que tibi offerimus pro | ecclesia tua 
saneta . catholica . quam pacifi | care . custodire . adunare . et 
regere dig | neris . toto orbe terrarum: Una cum) 

To illustrate the Lombardic hand in one of its earliest 
stages, written cursively, we take a few lines from a 
deed of Grimoaldus IV., Duke of Benevento, of the year 


810 (Paleografia artistica di Montecassino—Longobardo- 
Cassinese, tav. Xxxiv.). 


q Land 


DEED FROM BENEVENTO.—-A.D, 810. 
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(—invitis seu sponte ante euiuscumque perso[na] | —abbatissam 
seu prepositos vel qui hab eis sunt ordi[nati] | —semper iam 
phatus cenobius abbatissa vel | —ommnesque sibi subiectis absque 
omni) 


Here we have a writing which is essentially the Roman 
cursive, but subjected to certain exaggerations and 
peculiarities of formation which, being further developed, 
afterwards mark the Lombardic hand. The open a, the 
looped t, and the e with an indented or broken back are 
letters to be noticed. The manner of writing the letter 
a above the line in a zig-zag stroke commencing with a 
curve (hab in 1. 2, and phatus in 1. 3) is only an exag- 
geration of the practice which was referred to above in 
the remarks upon the Ravenna documents. 

The next facsimile is from a MS. of Albinus Flaccus 
“De Trinitate,” of the year 812, in the monastery of 
Monte Cassino (Pal, art. di M. C. tav. xxxvii). 


e&m Bien grccd pegyrme af Yr hofdiurde 
Thana CPnAim uigyniy fincenfras 
Brypgjofum. cedip feel cedicbocay KRun 


Henne fup Sex uuu tpfiim Gar eed 
GicR c&Ypfeennof £ ec&RcfSifcufftn sy 


ALBINUS FLACCUS.—a.D. 812. 


(centum quadraginta tres hos divide— | triginta centum viginti 
remanent.— | egyptiorum . ad ipsas adice octo et fiun[t] | — 
triginta superat unus ipsum est ad— | Sic et ceteros annos per 


aeras discurrentes—) 


In this example the hand is formally written as a 
book-hand, with the characteristic shapes of the letters 
a, e, and t now quite developed. And even at this early 
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period there is discernible the tendency to give a finish 
to short vertical strokes, as in m,n, and u, by adding 
heavy oblique heads and feet. This style of ornamental 
finish was carried to its height in the course of the 
eleventh century, and had the result of imparting to 
Lombardic writing of that period, by the strong contrast 
of the fine and heavy strokes, the peculiar appearance 
which has gained for it the name of broken Lombardic. 
The facsimile which follows is a good specimen of this 
type. It is from a Lectionary written at Monte Cassino 
between the years 1058 and 1087 (Pal. art. di M. 0. 
tay. xlv.). 


nof & Leuur nof 
o poccacal nbf li 
fenguint fuo-R fe 
ir afin fignum 
{occepooatf 2 


LECTIONARY.—A.D. 1058-1087. 


(nos et lavit nos | a peecatis nostris in | sanguine suo.’ et fe | 
cit nostrum regnum | sacerdotes deo et) 


After this period the Lombardic hand declines in 
beauty and becomes more angular. A specimen of the 
later style is found in a commentary on monastic rules 
by Bernard, abbot of Monte Cassino from 1264 to 1282 
(Pal. art. di M. C. tav. liii). 
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ficar Fepus Mio utes fort urabs7 
oe & fendl Tnocak pfotlete. ants 
gore FROTS, 9. farranz lj gine 
& frrrof. 9ebtn2 en? habefe cblibro 
MONASTIC RULES.—A.D. 1264-1282. 


(sum. id est tributum quod ex debito debent , sicwt servi 
domino videlicet septem vicibus in | die et semel in nocte 
psallere . non negli | gant reddere . id est reddant diligenter | 
et studiose . debent enim habere a biblio[theca]) 


Visigothic Writing. 


Visigothic is the title given to the national writing of 
Spain derived from the Roman cursive. It runs a course 
very close to that of the Lombardic, developing a book- 
hand of distinctive character, which is well established 
in the eighth and ninth centuries and lasts down to the 
twelfth century. Its final disuse was due, as in the case 
of the other continental national hands, to the advance 
of the Caroline minuscule hand, which, however, as was 
to be expected, could only displace the native hand by 
degrees, making its presence felt at first in the north of 
the Peninsula.t In the collection of photographic fac- 
similes Hxempla Scripturae Visigoticae, edited by P. 


1 «Dans un des volumes acquis par nous se trouve le catalogue des 
livres que le monastére de Silos possédait au commencement du xiii¢ 


siécle..... Le redacteur du catalogue a pris soin d’avertir que 
plusieurs des livres de son abbaye étaient écrits en lettres frangaises 
Sebiis » C’est une allusion & la révolution qui s’introduit au xii¢ 


siécle, et peut-étre dés le xi¢, dans les habitudes des copistes espagnols, 
probablement sous l’influence des colonies frangaises que notre grande 
abbaye de Cluni envoya dans plusieurs diocéses d’Espagne.”—Delisle, 
Mélanges de Paléographie, p. 59. 
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Ewald and G. Loewe (Heidelberg, 1883), the course of 
the Visigothic writing can be fairly followed. In the 
cursive hand of the seventh century we find little varia- 
tion from the Roman cursive; but almost immediately we 
are in the presence of a half-cursive book-hand (Ez. 4) 
which is attributed to the 7th or 8th century, and 
which has already assumed a distinctive character, as 
will be seen from the following facsimile. It comes 
from a treatise of St. Augustine ina MS, in the Escurial. 


pa {iva patavelis a inorcrame bir cer. 


ca ek Bere w ox Loyp seen 
Tu 


«ae Bar que #4 um 
Lage va older dA, nesrboig- 
mow nmurtans Anptmraineg aay 
aPidefamualaiednet 4u om Ela ld 

ST. AUGUSTINE.—7TH OR 8TH CENTURY, 


([quJod scit medicus esse noxium sanitati | —medicus ergo ut 
egrum exaudiat | —voluntatem . denique etiam ipsa | —accipit 
propter. quod ter dominum rogabit | —mea nam virtus in in- 
firmitate perficitur | —tur a te stimulus carnis quem accepisti) 


In this specimen the old forms of the Roman cursive 
letters are treated in a peculiar method, the inclination 
of the writing to the left imparting a compressed and 
angular character. The high-shouldered letter r and 
the ordinary t are already in the forms which at a later 
period are prominent in Visigothic MSS., and the letter 
gis beginning to take the q-form which makes it the 
most characteristic letter of the Visigothic alphabet. 
It is interesting to notice the shapes of a and u (the 
linking of the first letter which distinguishes it, as in 
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its Roman prototype, from the independently written u, 
still being observed), the forms of p, and the different 
changes of t when in combination with other letters— 
all referable to their Roman ancestors. 

In many of the specimens of the eighth and ninth 
centuries we find a small evenly-written hand, in which 
the light and heavy strokes are in strong contrast, the 
inclination of the letters being still rather to the left. 
But we choose our next facsimile from a MS. which is 
of a rather more formal type, and is a more direct link 
in the development of the later style. It is froma MS. 
of the Etymologies of St. Isidore, in the Escurial, of 
the first half of the 9th century (Ex. 14). 


fundroue- 4 SE 
alim nowt ldeomune pour 
Guralnnoud; Nonéum : 
Sercund nee omind mous 


Susur pavctum- 6 par 


ST. ISIDORE.—9TH CENTURY. 


(sunt nova. Testamentum | autem novum . ideo nuncupatur . | 
quia innovat., non enim illum | discunt . nisi homines reno- 
vati | ex vetustate per gratiam et perti—) 


The letters of the Visigothic hand are here fully 
developed; and at the same time the thickening or 
clubbing of the tall vertical strokes seems to indicate 
the influence of the French school. Attention may be 
drawn to the occurrence in the last line of the abbre- 
viated form of per peculiar to the Visigothic hand, 
which in other countries would represent pro. 
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We advance some hundred years, and select our next 
facsimile from a Martyrology in the British Museum 
(Pal. Soc. i. pl. 95), which was written in the diocese 
of Burgos in the year 919. ; 


lucticeum CUP 1087 Lecen. utd’ 
Oe 2 Sao 
11U1f ‘exjoretuuregi phils pper 
ar ee cumfilto mo furcum. 


nocat corporw cw. exlndomo 


MARTYROLOGY.—aA.D. 919. 


(iussit eum capite plecti: quumqwe | decollatus esset beatus 
Prota | sius.’ ego servus Christi Philippus | abstuli cum filio 
meo furtim | nocte corpora sancta .’ et in domo) 


It will be seen that this specimen differs from the 
last one in being rather squarer in form of letters and in 
having the vertical strokes finer. There is, in fact, a 
decided loss as regards actual beauty of writing. The 
MS. is one which may be classed as a specimen of calli- 
graphy, and therefore rather in advance of others of 
the same period which still retain much of the older 
character, and is dominated by the increasing influence 
of the French hand. In passing, the use of the con- 
junction quum in our specimen may be noticed, a practice 
of Visigothic scribes, while those of other nations employ 
the form cum. 

The squareness and thinness of type which we have 
seen appearing in the above specimen increases in course 
of time, and is most characteristic of later Visigothic 
writing of the eleventh and early twelfth centuries. In 


2 
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this change, too, we may trace the same influence which 
is seen at work in other handwritings of Western Hurope 
of that period. 

Our last Visigothic facsimile is supplied by a MS. of 
the Commentary of Beatus on the Apocalypse, now in the 
British Museum (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 48), which was written 
in the monastery of St. Sebastian of Silos, in the diocese 
of Burgos, in the year 1109. 


adhuncpeclam pefure?. uctimp nib 


foctot fepustece” cuquof pierprecdent” . 

: lngéthna> e sonprm hee mul agi 
anat-auduéniaum din pafeaittebur 
ln dolonb nur gd aes etka 
ot So aetee .& feo waptlans 


COMMENTARY ON THE APOCALYPSE.—A.D. 1109. 


(ad hance ecclesiam pertrait . ut semper sibi | socios requirat . 
cum quos precipitetur | in geenna.’ semper enim hec mulier 
etiam | ante adventum doméni parturiebat | in doloribws suis . 
que est antiqua ecclesia | patrum et profefarum . et sanctorwm 
et apostolorwm) 


Merovingian Writing. 


The hands which have been classed as Merovingian, 
practised as they were over the whole extent of the 
Frankish empire, were on that account of several types ; 
and, as has been already stated, the boundary line 
between the different national hands is not always to 
be accurately traced. First to consider the style of 
writing to which the name of Merovingian may par 
excellence be applied, we turn to the many official 
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documents still in existence of the Merovingian dynasty 
which are to be found in facsimile in such works as 
Letronne’s Diplomata (1848), the Facsimile de Chartes 
et. Diplomes Meérovingiens et Carlovingiens of Jules 
Tardif (1866), the Kaiserurkunden in’ Abbildungen of 
von Sybel and Sickel (1880, etc.), and the Musée des 
Archives Départementales (1878). In these the Roman 
cursive is transformed into a curiously cramped style of 
writing, the letters being laterally compressed, the 
strokes usually slender, and the heads and tails of letters 
exaggerated. As an example we may take a section 
from a charter of Childebert III., in favour of the Abbey 
of St. Denis, of the‘ year: 695 (Tardif, Monuments His- 
toriques, p. 28). 


arts SHON oe oN 
bord ordimstnd Cuttin 


a(n Bs Ry 
3 or gui spo" AY 
ia 


da OTTO FO ood " 


CHARTER OF CHILDEBERT III. wade f 695. 


[{sexcen|tus eum -roganti pro ipso conposuisset et pro 
feore nate Hosdinio in pago Belloacense ad inte[grum] 
per suo estrumentum delegasset vel fir[masset] | —ibidem ad 
presens aderat interrogatum fuit | —sua in suprascripto loco 
Hosdinio ipsius Hai{noni] | —[vJel_ firmasset sed ipsi Boc~ 
thariws clirecus in) 

Q 2 
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There is no difficulty in tracing the descent of the 
various forms of letters here employed from the parent 
stock, the Roman cursive. But, besides such shapes 
as those of the varying t and the high-written a and 
the coalescing form of the same letter in combination, 
as in the word ad, which at once arrest the eye, special 
notice may be taken of the narrow double-c shaped a, 
which is characteristic in this hand, and, in a less degree, 
of the u, worn down into acurved or sickle-shaped stroke 
—a form which is found in the book-hand, not only as 
an over-written u, but also as-a letter in the body of 
the writing. 

The book-hand immediately derived from this style 
of writing, which is, in fact, the same hand moulded into 
a set calligraphic style, appears in various extant MSS. 
of the seventh and eighth centuries. We select a speci- 
men from a Lectionary of the Abbey of Luxeuil, written 
in the year 669.’ 


Wace cunusrbumessidier BOMANUIC® 
dis CAPT {lad ‘ nelle csscembng 
calepecinpepedsys poo trcccirdan 9M 
RPHEUIONEe HIS} ean uerbum:Osn: 
{con dchaccarg, Crores Gf Fomine 


LECTIONARY OF LUXEUIL.—A.D. 669. 


(hie est qui verbum audit . et continuo c[um gau] | dio accipit 
illud . non habet autem in s[e radicem] | sed est temporalis, 
facta autem tri[bulatione] | et persecutione . propter verbum , 
con[tinuo] | scandalizatur, qui autem est semina[tus]) 


2 See Notice sur un Manuserit de ?Abbaye de Luxeuil, by L. 
Delisle, in Notices et Extraits des MSS., tome xxxi.; and Questions 
Meérovingiennes, no. iii., by'J. Havet (1885), 
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As an example of the same type of writing, but of 
later date, the following facsimile is taken from a MS. 
of Pope Gregory’s Moralia, probably of the latter part 
of the 8th century, in the British Museum (Add. MS., 
31,031; Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. pl. 33). ~ 


nenrofiaf perfeuerastedetes bree 
ST. GREGORY’S MORALIA.— 8TH CENTURY. 


(deseratur . Quia et frustra velociter currit— | veniat deficit. 
Hine est enim quod de reprobis— | sustinenciam. hinc est enim 
quod de electis suis— | mansistis mecum in temtacionibus meis . 
hinc— | ad finem iustus perseverasse describitur) 


Of other types of handwriting which were used within 
the limits of the Frankish empire and which must be 
considered under the present division, there are some 
which bear a close resemblance to the Lombardic style— 
so close, indeed, that many MSS. of this character have 
been classed as Lombardic. We are here, in fact, in 
presence of the same difficulties as have been noticed 
under the section dealing with Lombardic writing ; and 
have to deal with examples, any classification of which, 
in face of their mixed character, cannot but be to some 
extent arbitrary. 

The following specimen is from the Haney MS. 5041, 
in the British Museum, containing theological treatises, 
and homilies, of the end of the 7th century. It can- 
not be doubted that the volume was written in France, 
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and in the character of individual letters it is of the 
Merovingian type, while in general appearance it has 
rather a Lombardic cast. 


Cumpresor hommiburmem ray quiecabieprde 
judicecnr smn TG quicipre tadiCoc uses 
Qarilscrmp dicacnrmyrfargpre cqocltiqu dine 
recor f OKC Hrenfreaer Créyrm 

Guinier commifhsnz sper epenfechdaq 


HOMILINS.—LATE 7TH CENTURY. 


(Cum praees hominibus memento quia tibi est deus | iudicans 
homines scito quia ipse indicaveris— | Qui locum predicationis 
suscipit ad altitudine | boni actionis ad excelsa transeat et 
eorum | qui sibi commissi sunt opera transcendat) 


The letters which may be specially noticed are the a 
- and the sickle-shaped u which were referred to above. 
There are also a certain number of extant MSS. of the 
eighth and ninth centuries of a particular type, of which 
some were certainly written in France, while others 
appear to have been written in Italy. There seems then 
to be a doubt whether we should class this hand as 
Lombardic or as a variation of Merovingian. It cer- 
tainly approached more nearly to the Lombardic style. 
It appears, for example, in the Paris MS. 3836, con- 
taining a collection of Heclesiastical Canons, of the 8th 
century (Pal. Soc. 1. pl. 8,9) ; in some leaves of the early 
part of the 8th century added to a MS. of Homilies, etc., 
written at Soissons early in that century*; and, on the 


3 See Notice sur un Manuscrit Merovingien de la Bibliotheque 
Royale de Belgique, by lu. Delisle, in Notices et Extraits des MSS., 
tome xxxi. Mons. Delisle classes these leaves as Lombardic, and 
remarks : “ Il nous fait voir combien l’emploi de l’écriture lombardique, 
importée chez nous par des moines italiens, devait étre ordinaire dans 
les abbayes franques.” 
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other hand, in the Harley MS. 3063, the commentary of . 
Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Pauline Epistles (Cat. 

Ane. MSS. ii. pl. 35), of the 9th century, which, from 
internal evidence seems to have been written in Italy. 

We select a few = from the Soissorns MS. 


a2 ala ? crpllad guetrepipau 
faa sung, Pie Sort 


ieee ti 1TU Hee age: 
ere 1uf luge, oe gard 


plegen’ rag syed cl Jeronimee1 


SERMON OF ST. C#SARIUS.—STH CENTURY. 


(aliis maledicere propter illud quod scriptu[m]— | regnum dei 
possedibunt , Numquam iurar[e]— | vir multum iurans im-, 
plebitur iniquitat[e]— | de domo illius plaga . Quod autem) 
dicit de do— | plagam.’ non de domo terrena sed de anima ei), 


But it must not be forgotten that the Uneial and Half- 
uncial styles were still employed for the production of 
the greater number of literary MSS.; and that the pro- 
fessional scribes, who were of course expert both in 
those formal book-hands andinthe more cursive characters 
of the Merovingian, would naturally, when writing with- 
out special care or in a rough and ready style, mix the 
characters of the different hands. Thus we are prepared 
to find the influence of the uncial and half-uncial showing 
itself in modifying the extravagances of the cursive 
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Merovingian, and, on the other hand, the cursive breaking 
out among lines written in a more formal character. 
Two very interesting MSS. in a variety of hands in 
which these influences are marked have been described 
by Monsieur Delisle: MWotice sur un Manuscrit Mero- 
vingien @Hugyppius (1875) written early in the 8th 
century, and Notice sur un Manuscrit Merovingien de la 
Bibliotheque d’Epinal (1878) of the Epistles of St. 
Jerome, written in the year 744. The two following 
facsimiles represent two of the many hands employed. 


epoaahe quodpayra peers dic Bur 
yy an tthurug-capsacur quicye 
de pyspda~cinorcdaci ceombLoma& my 
nunchere ayy ude .creceTAr| nus 
bach menveprcce di tur Cyt Gr 


day prs nporn T ie oaaecany 


EUGYPPIUS.—8TH CENTURY. 


(—e potuerit quod per serpentem dictum | —fructu ligni illius 
vescerentur quia sci | —dews propter dinoscentiam boni et ma | 
—[boJnum creature suae creator invi | —[spirJitali mente 
praeditus credere | —[cre]dere ipsi non possit . propterea 
mu—) 


Here we have a hand cast into a fairly simple form, 
but in some words using more cursive letters than in 
others. 

In the next example the influence of the half-uncial 
style is ‘more evident, and the minuscule book-hand has 
here advanced to that stage of development which only 
required a master to mould it into the simple and elegant 
form which it was soon to receive. 
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Nopofrecawremmbunalagy 
PPericrapproarzennrriuehona? 
cou fzo-filjarfon- quiamagne- 
uw epkerdenarrcugaccorun 
artuca’ proreme: lump 

m enreer107 On ecnallogur PS 


ST, JEROME.—a.D. 744. 


(—ri oportet . ante tribunal Christi | —[co]rporis sui . prout 
gessit . sive bonum. | —te virgo . filia Sion. quia magna | — 
[t]ua effunde sicut . aqua cor. con[tra] | —[man]us tuas . pro 
remedium pecca[torum] | —[la]mentationem . et nullo quidem) 


Later examples of the eighth century continue to 
show an advance towards the desired minuscule literary 
hand which should take the place of the less convenient 
uncial writing. 


The Caroline Reform. 


The period of Charlemagne is an epoch in the history 
of the handwritings of Western Europe. With the 
revival of learning naturally came a reform of the writing 
in which the works of literature were to be made known. 
A decree of the year 789 called for the revision of church 
books; and this work naturally brought with it a great 
activity in the writing schools of the chief monastic 
centres of France. And in none was there greater 
activity than at Tours, where, under the rule of Alcuin 
of York, who was abbot of St. Martin’s from 796 to 804, 
was specially developed the exact hand which has received 
the name of the Caroline Minuscule. Monsieur Delisle, 
in his Mémoire sur Ecole calligraphique de Tours aw 
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tx siécle (1885) * enumerates as many as twenty-five 
MSS. of the Carlovingian period still in existence which, 
from the character of the writing, may be ascribed to 
the school of Tours or at least to scribes connected with 
that school. 

Of the capital writing employed in the titles and other 
ornamental parts of such MSS. we need not concern 
ourselves ; but, besides the minusculo hand, there is a 
hand, employed, in a sense, as an ornamental form of 
writing, which is characteristic of the school and is 
adapted from the Roman Half-uncial hand of the sixth 
century. We select a few lines from one of Monsieur 
Delisle’s facsimiles, taken from a MS. at Quedlinburg. 


Necreuit Crampullacumo 


leo quod benedixerractuper— 
Con CrammmMarmorempa 
uimentum caecidit TIN 
Teste CE INUENTOU 


SULPICIUS SEVERUS.—EARLY 9TH CENTURY. 


(ne crevit et ampulla cum o | leo quod benedixerat super | con- 
stratum marmorem pa | vimentum caecidit et in | tegra est 
inventay,) 


If reference 1s made to the facsimiles of half-uncial 
writing above (p. 202) it will be seen how in this hand 
the sentiment of breadth in the older hand is maintained, 
as é.g.in the sweeping strokes of r ands, and in the width 


4 Extrait des Mémoires de ? Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, tome xxXii. iF 
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and curvesof aand m. ‘The shape of ¢ is also to be 
noticed ; and not less the employment of the capital N. 

The habit of copying this fine bold type of early 
writing undoubtedly contributed to the elegance of the 
minuscule hand which was developed in the French 
school. Of this hand the following example is selected 
from the same MS. of Quedlinburg. 


Xu ber b:caprarum autouium pat 
Torummanuprad fit: Longalinea 
copiofilacaft ef fluerePpuer far~ 


rexitincolomif:’ Nofobrupefacy 
tanracreimiraculo. tdquod 1pfa 


covebac uermtaf facebamur: Non 


SULPICIUS SEVERUS.—EARLY 9TH CENTURY. 


(ex uberibws caprarum aut ovium pas | torum manu praessis .” 
longa linea | copiosi lactis effluere.’ Puer. sur | rexit incolomis." 
Nos obstupefacti | tantae rei miraculo . id quod ipsa | cogebat: 
veritas fatebamur . non) 


We now leave for the present the further consideration 
of this new style and devote the following chapter to an 
examination of the early Irish and English schools of 
writing, which followed a different line from that of the 
continental national hands. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
LATIN PALMOGRAPHY.—CONTINUED. 
Irish Writing. 


TuE origin and development of the early handwritings 
of our own Islands differ from those of the continental 
nations of Western Europe which have been examined 
in the last chapter. While on the continent the Roman 
Cursive hand formed the basis of the national forms of 
writing, in Ireland and England the basis was the 
Roman Half-uncial. 

The foundation of the early Church in Ireland and 
the consequent spread of civilization naturally fostered 
the growth of literature and the development of a 
national school of writing; while at a later period the 
isolation of the country prevented the introduction of 
new ideas and changes which contact with neighbouring 
nations invariably effects. Ireland borrowed the types 
for her handwriting from the MSS. which the Roman 
missionaries brought with them; and we must assume 
that the greater number of those MSS. were written in 
the half-uncial character, and that there was an unusually 
scanty number of uncial MSS. among the works thus 
imported ; otherwise it is difficult to account for the 
development of the Irish hand on the line which it 
followed. 

In writing of the course of Greek Paleography we 
had occasion to notice the very gradual changes which 
came over the handwriting of Greece, confined as it was 
to a comparatively small district and to a single language. 
In Ireland this conservatism is still more strongly marked. 
The hand which the modern Ivish scholar writes is 
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essentially, in the forms of its letters, the pointed hand 
of the early middle ages; and there is no class of MSS. 
which can be more perplexing to the paleographer than 
Irish MSS. Having once obtained their models, the 
Irish scribes developed their own style of writing and 
went on practising it, generation after generation, with 
an astonishing uniformity. The English conquest did 
not disturb this even course. The invaders concerned 
themselves not with the ianguage and literature of the 
country. They were content. to use their own style of 
writing for grants of land and other official deeds ; but 
they left the Irish scribes to go on producing MSS. in 
the native characters. 

The early Irish handwriting appears in two forms: 
the round and the pointed, Of pure uncial writing we 
have to take no account. There are no undisputed 
Irish MSS, in existence which are written in that style ; 
although the copy of the Gospels in uncials, which was 
found in the tomb of St. Kilian and is preserved at 
Wirzburg, has been quoted as an instance of an Irish 
uncial MS. The writing is in ordinary uncial characters 
and bears no indication of Irish nationality (Z. and W., 
Exempla, 58). 

The round Irish hand ishalf-uncial, and in its characters 
there is close relationship with the Roman half-uncial 
writing as seen in the MSS. of Italy and France dating 
from the fifth or sixth century. A comparison of the 
earliest surviving Irish MSS. with specimens of this 
style leaves no room to doubt the origin of the Irish 
round hand ; and, without accepting the traditional as- 
_ eription of certain of them to St. Patrick or St. Columba . 
_ or other Irish saints, there can be no hesitation in 
dating some as far back as the seventh century. We 
may therefore plece the period of the first development 
of the Irish round hand somewhat earlier, namely, in 
the sixth century, the Roman half-uncial MSS. of which 
time evidently served as models, 

Among the oldest extant Irish MS. of this character 
is the fragmentary copy of the Gospels, of an early 
version, in the library of Trinity College, Dublin (Nat. 
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MSS. Ireland, i. pl. 2; Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 33), which is to 
be ascribed to the latter part of the 7th century. The 
writing bears a very close resemblance to the con- 
tinental half-uncial hand, but at the same time has the 
distinct impress of its Irish nationality, indicated gene- 
rally in a certain angular treatment of some of the 
strokes which in the Roman half-uncial MSS. aré 
round, 


Curmeurpupdeueparcclemaa 
SC ponhabéo quoclpowaman 
aalledewirrerpomdaw 
amin moicgaurerre Jamarniu 
Ofc Gpuerimciubicuilem cum, 
Neorwporttim Tungere Cdl ane 
GOSPELS.—LATE 7TH CENTURY. 


([ami]cus meus supervenit de via afd me] | et non habeo quod 
ponam an[te illum] | ad ille deintus respondens [dicit no] | li 
mihi molestus esse iam ostiu{m elusum] | est et pueri in eubi- 
culo mecum [sunt] | non possum surgere et dare) 


The MS. may be cited as a specimen of a style of 
writing which was no doubt pretty widely used at the 
time for the production of MSS. of a good class—a 
careful working book-hand, which, however, did not 
compete with the sumptuous style for which the Irish 
scribes had by this time become famous. The same 
kind of writing, but more ornamental, is found in a 
Psalter (Nat. MSS. Ireland, i. pl. 3, 4) traditionally 
ascribed to St. Columba, but probably also of the same 
date as the Gospels just described. | 

No school of writing developed so thoroughly, and, ° 
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apparently, so quickly, the purely ornamental side of 
calligraphy as the Irish school. The wonderful inter- 
laced designs which were introduced as decorative 
adjuncts to Irish MSS. of the seventh and eighth 
centuries are astonishing examples of skilful drawing 
ang generally of brillant colouring. »And this passion 
for ornamentation also affected the character of the 
writing in the more elaborately executed MSS.—some- 
times even to the verge of the fantastic. Not only were 
fancifully formed initial letters common in the principal 
decorated pages, but the striving after ornamental effect 
also manifests itself in the capricious shapes given to 
various letters of the text whenever an opportunity 
could be found, as, for instance, at the end of a line. 
The ornamental round hand which was elaborated under 
this influence, is remarkable both for its solidity and its 
graceful outlines. The finest MS. of this style is the 
famous copy of the Gospels known as the “Book of 
Kells,” now in the library of Trinity College, Dublin 
(Nat. MSS. Ireland, i. pl. 7-17; Pal. Soc. i. pl. 55-58, 
88, 89), in which both text and ornamentation are 
brought to the highest point of excellence. 


Foac “$36 tpsum Houp 
uum facere-stkrec 1sRah 
Cenoaic HuHCOecRUCe 
mus@q: Goupdircqudyo 
derc-eum stuutcdyac 


BOOK OF KELLS—/th CENTURY. ~*~ 
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(fecit . Se ipsum non pfotest sal] | vum facere si rex Israh[el 
est des] | cendaé nune de cruce[et crede] | mus ei . Confidit in 
domino [et nunc li] | beret eum si vult dixit) 


Although tradition declares that the MS. belonged to 
St. Columba, who died in the year 507, it does not 
appear to be older than the latter part of the seventh 
century. 

It was a volume of this description, if not the Book 
of Kells itself, which Giraldus Cambrensis, in the twelfth 
century, saw at Kildare, and which he declared was so 

- wonderful in the execution of its intricate ornamental 
designs that its production was rather to be attributed 
to the hand of an angel than to humanskill. The oftener 
and the more closely he examined it, the more he found 
in it to excite his admiration.’ 

Another MS. of Irish execution, which is of the same 
character, but not nearly so elaborate as the Book of 
Kells, is the copy of the Gospels of St. Chad, at Lich- 
field (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 20, 21, 35). But the grand style of 
round half-uncial writing which is used in these MSS. 
was not adapted for the more ordinary purposes of 
literature or the requirements of daily intercourse, and, 
after reaching the culminating point of excellence in the 
Book of Kells, it appears to have quickly deteriorated— 
at all events, the lack of surviving examples would 
appear to indicate a limit to its practice, The MS. of 
the Gospels of MacRegol, written about the year 800, 
now in the Bodleian Library, is a late specimen, in 
which the comparative feebleness and rough style of the 
writing contrast very markedly with the practised 
exactness of the older MSS. 


| 2 © Sin autem ad perspicacius intuendum oculorum aciem invitaveris 

' et longe penitius ad artis arcana transpenetraveris, tam delicatas et 
subtiles, tam arctas et artitas, tam nodosas et vinculatim colligatas, 
tamque recentibus adhue coloribus illustratas notare poteris intri- 
caturas, ut vere hec omnia potius angelica quam humana. diligentia 
jam asseveraveris esse composita. Hic equidem quanto frequentius 
et diligentius intueor, semper quasi novis abstupeo, semper magis ac 
magis admiranda coninade tee Weanarenhie Hibernia, ii. 38. See 
Nat. MSS. Lreland, ii. pl. 66. 
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prophets aucdiancio 
abracham seel siquis eemo 
caraam agenc-arcuucem WZ 
nauelt uTicneg: SIGUIS ECMOR 


GOSPELS OF MACREGOL.—-ABOUT A.D. 800, 


(prophetas audiant illo[s]— | abracham sed si quis ex mo[rtuis] 
— | [paeni]tentiam agent ait autem ill[i] | —nonaudiunt neque 
si quis ex mor|tuis])— 


The pointed Irish nand was derived from the same 
source as the round hand. On the continent we have 
seen that the national cursive hands were but sequels 
of the Roman Cursive subjected to varying conditions, 
and were distinct from the literary or book hands which 
were used contemporaneously by their side. The Irish 
scribes had, or at least followed, but one model—the 
Roman Half-uncial. The pointed hand is nothing more 
than a modification of the round-hand, with the same 
forms of letters subjected to lateral compression and 
drawn out into points or hair-lines, and is a minuscule 
hand. There cannot be much doubt that this style of 
writing came into existence almost contemporaneously 
with the establishment of a national hand. The round 
hand no doubt preceded it; but the necessity for a 
more cursive character must have made itself felt almost 
at once. The pointed hand, of an ornamental kind, 
appears in some of the pages of the Book of Kells, a 
fact which proves its full establishment at a much earlier 
period. The Book of Dimma (Nat. MSS. Ireland, 
1. pl. 18, 19) has been conjecturally ascribed to a period 
of about the year 650, but can scarcely be older than the 
eighth century. The first example to which a certain 
date can be given on grounds of internal evidence which 

R 
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are fairly conclusive is the Book of Armagh (Nat. MSS. 
Treland, i. pl. 25-29), a MS. containing portions of the 
New Testament and other matter, written, as it seems, 
by Ferdomnach, a scribe who died in the year 844. 


avdico ue ne roligu yar Onime- 
99 manduady Aus Oypemnned? 
Indu, Ane nnn pli quan uy 
V4 Conpuyynam dele -nepomm 
wpmart nelatiha del amirnr 
neg: CON RA mhounrt 2 pas 
un Gelerny payyodle Mme wor 
maur pluniy or fy - 


BOOK OF ARMAGH.—BEFORE A.D. 844. 


([Id]eo dico vobés ne soliciti sitis animze | quid manducetis aut 
corpori vestro quid | induamini noyne anima plus est quam 
zs | ca ef corpus quam aésca vestimentwm | respicite volatilia 
cali quoniam non serwnt | neque congregant in horrea et pater | 
vester celestis pascit illa nonne vos | magis plures estis illis) 


There is a close resemblance between the writing of 
this MS. and that of the pointed hand written in 
England at tke same period. 

The MS. of the Gospels of MacDurnan, in the 
Lambeth Library (Nat. MSS. Ireland, i. pl. 30, 31) 
of the end of the 9th or beginning of the 10th century 
may be referred to as a specimen of the very delicate 
and rather cramped writing which the Irish scribes at 
this time affected. ; 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the pointed 
hand took the final stereotyped form which it was to 
follow in the future, and had assumed the angular shapes 
which are henceforth characteristic of the Irish hand. 
As a good example of the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury we select a passage from the Gospels of Melbrighte 
(Nat. MSS. Ireland, i. pl. 40-42; Pal. Soc. i. pl. 212), 
written in the year 1138, and now in the British Museum. 
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Meyminabyab aGup ota. vey 
hy Gene hopn. eso WHEZD InN Sisies 
mb muoy. Woy Wreokeljememc que 
Landy moyamm marl Goats. Coubye- 
Wreoy ap mbechamodm. si erred 
yy bos Gy. @ pony 2 camboy Thay pe 
cGyer ShG ye 7 pepebsd met Jr ry avonen 


(metiga - nompontn Peccdcon Toing oth 
frmees ser 


GOSPELS OF MELBRIGHTE.—A.D. 1138. 


(Penitentiam ef remisionem peccatorum in ommes gen | tes 
incipientibus ab ierusolima. Vos autem tes | tes estis horum. 
Et ego mitto promissum patris | mei in vos. Vos autem sedete 
hic in civitate quo | adusgve induamini virtuteexalto. Eduxit | 
autem eos usgwe in bethaniam. Et elevatis manibys | suis 
benedixit eis. Et factum est cum benediceret illis re | cessit ab 
eis ef ferebatur in celum et ipsi adoran[tes]) 


In the writing of this MS. the old forms of letters 
have undergone but little change, but yet they have 
assumed the essential character of the Irish mediswval 
hand. Attention may also be drawn to the use of certain 
forms of abbreviation which are found almost exclusively 
in Irish and English MSS, 


But while the writing of Ireland remained untouched 
by external influences, and passed on from generation to 
generation with little change, the influence which, in 
revenge, it exercised abroad was very wide. We shall 
presently see how England was almost entirely indebted 
to Ireland for her national handwriting. In the early 
middle ages Irish missionaries spread over the Continent 
and founded religious houses in France and Italy and 
other countries, and where they settled there the Irish 
form of handwriting was practised. At such centres as 
Luxeuil in France, Wiirzburg in Germany, St. Gall in 

R 2 
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Switzerland, and Bobio in Italy, it flourished. At first, 
naturally, the MSS. thus produced were true specimens 
of the Irish hand. But thus distributed in isolated spots, 
as the bonds of connection with home became loosened. 
and as the influence of the native styles of writing in 
their neighbourhoods made itself more felt, the Irish 
writers would gradually lose the spirit of their early 
teaching and their writing would become traditional and 
simply imitative. Thus the later MSS. produced at 
these Irish settlements have none of the beauty of the 
native hand; all elasticity disappears, and we have only 
the form without the spirit. 


English Writing. 


The history of writing in England previous to the 
Norman Conquest takes a wider range than that of 
writing in Ireland, although, at least in the earlier 
periods, it runs on the same lines. Here we have to 
take into account influences which had no part in the 
destinies of the Irish hand. In England there were two 
early schools of writing at work: the one originating 
from Ireland, in the north, from which emanated the 
national hand, holding its own and resisting for a long 
time foreign domination; the other, the school of the 
Roman missionaries, essentially a foreign school making 
use of the foreign styles which they brought with them 
but which never appear to have become naturalized. 

We may commence with stating what little can be 
gathered regarding the foreign school from the few 
remains which it has left behind. That the Roman 
Rustic capital writing was made use of by the missionaries 
and was taught in their school, whose principal seat 
must have been at Canterbury, is proved by the occur- 
rence of such specimens as those found in a Psalter of 
about A.D. 700, in the Cottonian collection, which belonged 
to St. Augustine’s monastery at Canterbury (Cat. Anc. 
MSS. ii. pl. 12, 18), and in one or two charters, or, more 
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properly, copies of charters. The Psalter just referred 
to also affords an example of the character which the 
foreign uncial assumed in this Canterbury school—an 
unmistakably local character, of which, however, so few 
specimens have survived that perhaps no better proof, 
negative as it is, could be found of the failure of the 
Roman majuscule styles of writing to make their way in 
the country. The celebrated copy of the Bible, the 
“ Codex Amiatinus,” * which was presumably written in 
Northumbria about the year 700, must not be taken as 
an example of native uncial writing. The style is quite 
foreign ; the MS. is probably the work of foreign scribes, 
and has none of the local cast which belongs to the 
Canterbury uncial hand. We must suppose that’ the 
Canterbury school of writing ceased to exist ab a com- 
paratively early period; and, as it had no influence upon 
the native hand, its interest for us is merely incidental. 

The introduction of the foreign minuscule hand in the 
tenth century is due to later political causes and to the 
growth of intercourse with the Continent; and it must 
be considered as altogether unconnected with the early 
foreign school which has just been discussed. 

Now, as to the native school of writing— 

St. Columba’s settlement in Iona was the centre from 
whence proceeded the founders of monasteries in northern 
Britain ; and in the year 634 the Irish missionary Aidan 
founded the see of Lindisfarne (Holy Isle), which 
became a great centre of English writing. At first the 
writing was indeed nothing more than the Irish hand 
transplanted into new soil, and for a time the English 
style is scarcely to be distinguished from that of the 
sister island. But gradually distinctions arose, and the 
English school, under wider influences, developed more 
graceful forms and threw off the restraints which fettered. 
the growth of Irish writing. 

We have, then, first to follow the course of English 
writing on the same lines as that of Ireland, and to 
examine the two stvles, the round and the pointed, which 


2 See above, p. 194, 
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here, as in Ireland, were adopted as national forms of 
writing. The round hand again is a half-uncial hand. 
Uncial writing, as we have seen, was excluded from 
Irish writing and therefore finds no place in the English 
school of St. Aidan’s followers. 

The earliest and most beautiful MS. of the English 
round half-uncial is the copy of the Lindisfarne Gospels, 
or the “Durham Book,” in the British Museum (Pal. 
Soc. i. pl. 8-6, 22; Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. pl. 8-11), said 
to have been written by Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
about the year 700. 









f tu dst biden Yate semAnar 
} Coco Quidagaire — 
“ Fron X4 
Quonicon 1psi 

steno eyned bs ee 
a pet Ya de i deve 
soo QuiesuniuHGe 
1 Srrrtay  repareeirr le 
CisTauuc 1ufoaomn 


LINDISFARNE GOSPELS.—ABOUT A.D. 700. 


‘* 
'* 
asehea 





(Beati qui lugunt | quoniam ipsi | consolabuntur | Beati qui 
esuriunt | et sitiunt iustitiam |] Gloss: eadge bidon Ba Be 
gemeenas | for Son Sa | gefroefred bidon | eadge biSon Ba Se 
hyncgraS | and Syrstas sodfestnisse) 


_ This very beautiful hand leaves nothing to be desired 
in the precision and grace with which it is executed, 
and fairly rivals the great Irish MSS. of the same period. 
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The glosses in the. Northumbrian dialect were added by 
Aldred, a writer of the tenth century. 

The round hand was used for books, and, less fre- 
quently, even for charters, during the eighth and ninth 
centuries ; but, although in very carefully written MSS. 
the writing is still solid, the heavy-stroke style of the 


Lindisfarne Gospels appears generally to have ceased at . 


‘an early date. We give a specimen of a lighter character | 


from a fragmentary copy of the Gospels which belonged 
to the monastery of St. Augustine, Canterbury, though 
not necessarily written there (Pal. Soe. i. pl. 83° Cat. 
Anc. MSS. ii. pl. 17,18). It is probably of the end of 
the 8th century. 


enue cum Gpnoice acbsce~, 
Sopum,-qo1 esc Cum uno ocude 
THUTCOAN TWIGajus Quoc duos 
oculos hadbencem mig 

Ie hennom 1GMs - 


CANTERBURY GOSPELS,—LATE 8TH CENTURY. 


ferue eum et proice abs te. | bonum tibi est eum uno oculo | 
in vitam intrare quam duos | oculos habentem mitti | in 
gehennam ignis) 


In its original state this MS. must have been a volume 
of extraordinary magnificence, adorned with paintings 
and illuminated designs, and having many leaves stained, 
after the ancient method, a beautiful purple, a few of 
which still remain. 

Other specimens of this hand are found in the Durham 
Cassiodorus (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 164), the Epinal Glossary 
(Harly Engl. Text Soc.), and in some charters (Facs. 
Ane. Ch. i. 15, ii. 2, 3; Pal. Soc. i. pl. 10). One of the 
latest MSS. in which the hand is written in its best 
form is the “ Liber Vitz,”’ or list of benefactors of Durham 
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(Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. pl. 25; Pal. Soc. i. pl. 238), which 
was compiled about the year 840. 


For study of the pointed English hand there has sur- 
vived a fair amount of material. This form of writing 
was used both for books and documents ; but, as might 
be expected, it is chiefly seen in the latter. The Fac- 
similes of Ancient Charters in the British Musewm and 
the Facsimiles of Anglo-Saaon MSS. (Rolls Series), 
besides many plates published by the Paleeographical 
Society, contribute largely to our knowledge of the 
different varieties of the hand as practised in various 
parts of the country, and we are even able to distinguish 
certain forms as peculiar to certain districts. The period 
covered by existing documents in the pointed hand, 
properly so called, ranges from the eighth to the tenth 
century ; later than this time, the changes effected in 
its structure by contact with southern influences mark a 
new departure. In the oldest specimens the writing 
generally exhibits that breadth of form and elegance of 
shape which we have noticed in other handwritings in 
their early stages. Then comes the tendency to lateral 
compression and fanciful variations from the older and 
simpler types. In illustration of the progress of this 
hand it will be convenient to select facsimiles from both 
books and documents in chronological order, the dis- 
tinction between book-hand and cursive hand being not 
very marked, although here, as elsewhere, we must 
expect rather more care in the writing of books than in 
that of documents. 

Our first example shall be selected from the remark- 
ably handsome copy of Bede’s “ Hcclesiastical History,” 
in the University Library of Cambridge, written probably 
not long after the year 730 and, it has been conjectured, 
at Epternach, or some such Anglo-Saxon colony on the 
Continent. The MS. is also famous as containing the 
original Anglo-Saxon of the song of Ceedmon (Pal. Soc, 
i, pl. 189, 140). 
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NEA-ADMATUF- TV AMY CANH OY 
Gpupuaciipodnacy- pace 
Lionémpanarcrelisione? 
bruyelauyg-adcanpoyaPp 
Capmmimalignd amoprar 


BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.—MIDDLE oF 8TH CENTURY. 


([divijnitus adiutus . gratis canendi— | et supervacui poematis 
facere— | [re]ligionem pertinent religiosam eiws— | [ha]bitu 
seculari usque ad tempora pvo— | carminum aliquando didicerat 
— | laetitiae causa decretum . ut) 


Nothing could be finer of its kind than the broad, 
bold, style of this hand, and it requires no demonstration 
to explain its evolution from the perfect round hand of 
the early Irish and English scribes who could execute 
such books as the Book of Kells and the Lindisfarne 
Gospels. 

We make an advance of some half-century and next 
take a few lines from a charter of Cynewulf, King of the 
Mercians, of the year 812 (Pal. Soc, 1. pl. 11). 


\noreqone NM: ilegn quogs Slopuopsyyimm me 
euencoy Lepr grad \lacute \eaquen uty 
cou) conyenyanbus papnniceye pepagey 
htincay vockancye |yeca onrcpubucjonan 
Lond appetlacny Zjudm cappram ide 


MERCIAN CHARTER.—aAa.D. 812. 
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(Indictione v. Regni. quoque gloriosissimi Me[rciorum]— | 
eventus verbi gratia placuit itaque reg[i]— | —eorum consen- 
tientibus firmiter perager[e|— | hlincas vocitantur iuxta distri- 
butionem— | —lond appellatur. Quam terram vide(licet]) 


The writing of this document is more laterally com- 
pressed than the preceding example, and is refined and 
elegant. Many of the existing charters of Mercian 
origin of this period are in this style, and prove the 
existence of an advanced school of penmanship in the 
Mercian kingdom. Comparing with those deeds other 
finely written specimens which belong to the kingdom 
of Kent, we are disposed to discern in the latter the 
influence of the Mercian school. 

In contrast with this elegant style of writing we find 
a hand practised chiefly in Wessex, and less widely in 
Kent, in which the letters are roughly formed and adopt 
in some instances peculiar shapes. The following 
specimen is taken from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
which was written at Winchester, apparently before the 
year 8638, and contains collections relating to the paschal 
cycle and other computations (Pal. Soc. 1. pl. 168). 


Mino utr. 4 co Wq; b taarfimo-ac 
porrolico. mihi Q; pore. dmm plus 
ob colfido- Pape: Léon poayca: Sinus 
6. Apogtolerus ui scm 

0- Danormieankd RecltiVi £.Silua 

Q-tuct peipt qué nudreans mec. 


COMPUTATIONS.—MIDDLE OF 9TH CENTURY. 


({Do]mino vere . sancto adque beatissimo ac | [a]postolico . 
mihique post dominum pluri | [m]Jum.colendo. Papa Leoni. 
Pascasinus | [epi]scopws Apostolatus vestri scripta | [diacon Jo 
Panormitane Keclesie . Silva | [no defJerente . percipi que 
nuditati mez) 
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It will be observed that in this MS., although the 
writing is cast into a fairly regular mould as a book 
hand, the letters are rather straggling. in shape, as for 
example in long s and r, and particularly in the t, the 
bow of which terminates in a short thickened stroke 
or dot. 

The rugged nature of this southern hand is more 
apparent in the less carefully written charters, as will 
be seen from the following facsimile taken from a 
Kentish charter of the year 853 (acs. Anc. Chart. ii. 38). 


f hee lanhanc grb UGrATay 
Tum WinBa ca Lape) cay fu 
one puny g cov) ppe hanyione 
‘cuypla dimmu nif ymaneaz 


KENTISH CHARTER.—A.D. 858. 


({Pas|singwellan hancque livertatem | —tum liventer largitus 
sum | —[{dominatiJone furisqwe -conprehensione | —[se]cura 
et inmunis permaneat) 


The change which took place in the English pointed 
hand in the course of the tenth century is very marked, 
and towards the close of the century the influence of 
‘the French minuscule hand begins to assert itself, and 
even, under certain conditions, to usurp the place of the 
native hand. Characteristic is the disposition to flatten 
the upper part of the round portion of such letters as 
a and q, and, so to say, cut it off at an oblique angle. 
This will be seen in an example selected from a charter 
of Aithelstan of the year 931 (Facs. Anc. Chart, iii. no. 3), 
a good instance of a carefully written document which, 
while exhibiting the new forms just referred to, retains 
much of the graceful character of the earlier century. 
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Ww "Eras On, peers puoumehe 
reiki: ee sabel 
peceeaes ie 


sm) langvep at oc asia cln 


CHARTER OF HTHELSTAN.—A.D. 931. 


(to ottes forda ; Sonon to wudumere— | Si autem quod absit . 
aliquis diabol|ico |— | examinationis die . stridula cla[ngente] 


— | qui 4 satoris pio sato . filius perd[itionis]— | atqwe invente 
voluntatis scedula. An{no]) 


With this we may compare the writing of a Latin 
Psalter of about the year 969 (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 189), 
having an interlinear Anglo-Saxon gloss of the early 
part of the 1ith century. The text is written with 
regularity in well-formed minuscules; but the influence 
of the foreign school can be detected in the fluctuations 
of certain forms, as e.g. in the letter s, the round shape 
being more generally used than the long Saxon letter. 


qu do fod: a be of \OMANNe oe 
1Eaciad bont.non-€-ulg: adunu 
vs ele bejcea yah ofer He 
OIPEXTS SUP TI 
man” ale ofpe Sh OP tf IF [eer 


ae ynder {tar 
ommum: UG UIOEAD SIEST” inrcell e- 


dende be . fevende émhern 
Sens curepequipens Ot deum 

le fran ahyldan Ge pr 
my declinauepunrs-sin simul intrales 


PSAL'TER.—ABOUT A.D. 969, 
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(qui faciad bonum non est usque ad unum | [Domi]nus de celo 
prospexit super filios | hominum.' ut videad si est intelle | gens 
aut requirens deum | [O]mnes declinaverunt simul inutiles || 
Gloss: pa do god na op on anne | drihten of/heofena besceawap 
ofer bear | manna pet geseo gif is ynderstan | dende ope 
secende drihten | ealle fram ahyldan «tgedere unnyt) 


This is not the place to discuss the establishment 
of the foreign minuscule hand as an independent form 
of writing in Evgland. This subject will engage our 
attention when the history of that form of writing will 
be treated as a whole and its progress throughout the 
different countries of Western Europe will be taken 
into one view. It is enough at present to notice the fact 
that foreign minuscules generally take the place of the 
native hand in the course of the tenth century for Latin 
texts, while the Saxon writing still held its own for 
texts in the vernacular. Thus, in charters of this period 
we find the two styles standing side by side, the body of 
the document, in Latin, being written in the foreign 
minuscule hand, and the boundaries of the property 
conveyed, expressed in Anglo-Saxon, being in the native 
hand. This foreign invasion naturally made its chief 
impression in the south, if we may judge from the fact 
that three important MSS. of English origin, which still 
survive, and which are written in the continental style, viz. 
the charter of King Eadgar to New Minster, Winchester, 
of the year 966 (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 46, 47), the Benedictional 
of Bishop Aithelwold of Winchester, earlier than the 
year 984 (Pal. Soc. i, pl. 142, 144), and a MS. of the 
Office of the Cross in the British Museum (Pal. Soc. 1. 
pl. 60), which, though not quite so early, falls in the 
first years of the next century, A.D. 1012-1020, were all 
executed in the southern royal city. 

The beginning of the eleventh century is an epoch of 
decided change in the native minuscule hand. It cannot 
any longer be called a pointed hand. The body of the 
letters becomes squarer, and the strokes above and 
below the line become longer than before. In a word, 
the writing has by this time lost its compactness ; and 
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the change must be attributed to exterior influence, the 
sentiment of the foreign style of the period being 
instilled into the native characters. This change is 
well illustrated by a MS. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
of about.the year 1045 (Pal. Soc. i. 242). 


qhiy bpovop exc eadmunNd fees eal 
@UPERCe -ypupida, eeCUIM- embebpun na 
duron- a heabo Linda. hamopala 


peusoer-pabinxpapelzpay: pramen 
campe oft. ps lappa xehpene Landeal 


ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE.—ABOUT A.D. 1045. 


(and his broSor eac eadmund epeling eal/dor]— | et secce. 
swurda ecgum . embe brunna[nburh ]— | clufon . heowon heapo- 
linda . hamora la[fum]— | weardes . swa him gezpele wees . fram 
en[eo]— | campe oft . wip lapra gehweene land eal{godon]) 


The same characteristics are seen in the series of 
charters of this century. From one of these, dated in 
1088 (acs. Anc. Oh. iv. no. 20), we select a few lines. 
The writing is very neat and uniform. It is interesting 
to notice the survival, in an altered shape, of the 
fashioning of the top of the letter a into a point by an 
oblique stroke, which was noticed above as characteristic 
of the tenth century. Here the top stroke, made inde- 
pendently of the body of the letter, is generally a hair- 
line nearly horizontal. The practice of marking the letter 
y with a dot, as seen in this facsimile, is a survival from 
about the sixth century, when it appears to have been 
first followed in uncial MSS. for the purpose of distin- 
guishing the Y from V. 
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in a et Tae 
asyps nove he f he mofte, mauan porns 
4fe aux eanfige lee hie cull ow h 


bao ferppyzze fevelow peop. sme Lecgen 
ese ls Dale ot eas 
ere eH EEE ET 


eallon aon exaey ie. aatvern . 


CHARTER.—aA.D. 1088. 


(begen pa to eallon gebropran and bedon— | heom ealle 
togedere endemes pet he hit— | pa gyrnde he pet he moste 
macian forna[ngen |— | and se arcebisceop eadsige let hit eall 
to heora— | wolde pet scip ryne sceolde perinne licgea[n]— | 
willan . and se abbod let hit eall pus. and se hire[d]— | sancte 
augustine . bis is eall sod gelyfe se pe— | eallon a on eenysse . 
amen). 


This is a favourable specimen of the charter-writing 
of the period. Many of the surviving documents are 
written in a far rougher style, but in all cases the 
lengthening of the main strokes, as well as deteriora- 
tion in ‘the forms of letters, marks the hand of the 
eleventh century. 


With the Norman Conquest the native English minus- 
cule hand disappeared as an official hand. The con- 
querors brought their own form of writing; and the 
history of later charters and legal and official documents 
written in England is the history of the law-hand— 
the hand used in the courts of law and for legal busi- 
ness generally. The native hand had already practically 
disappeared as the handwriting of the learned. There 
remained only books composed in the native tongue in 
which to employ the native form of writing: and there 
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it continued, for a certain time, to survive, more and 
more, however, losing its independent character, and 
being evermore overshadowed and displaced by the 
new writing of the continental school, until at length 
the memory of the old hand survives only in the para- 
doxical employment of the letter y to represent the old 
Saxon long thorn p, particularly in writing the definite 
article, ye for pe. We break off, then, with the period of 
the Norman Conquest as virtually marking the end of 
the English hand of the Anglo-Saxon type. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LATIN PALHOGRAPHY—CONTINUED. 


The Literary or Book-Hand in the Middle Ages, 


We have now examined the various national handwrit- 
ings of Western Europe, as they were developed within 
the borders of different countries. We have seen how 
they had their origin in different styles of Roman writ- 
ing, and how they followed their own lines and grew 
up in different forms under different conditions. And 
yet, with all their variations from one another, they 
followed one general law of development, passing from 
the broad simple style in the early periods through 
stages of more artificial calligraphy to eventual de- 
generation from their first standards. We have now to 
gather the threads together and follow the course of the 
handwritings of Western Europe along a new line. One 
form of handwriting had been developed, which by its 
admirable simplicity recommended itself at once as a 
standard hand. The Caroline Minuscule, which we have 
already seen brought to perfection at Tours and at other 
monastic centres of France, spread quickly throughout 
the confines of the Frankish empire, and extended its 
influence and was gradually adopted in neighbouring 
countries. But at the same time, with this widespread 
use of the reformed hand, uniformity of character could 
8 
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not be ensured. National idiosyncrasies show themselves 
as manifestly in the different handwritings of different 
peoples as they do in their mental and moral qualities ; 
and, although the Caroline minuscule hand forms the 
basis of all modern writing of Western Europe, which 
thus starts with more chance of uniformity than the old 
- national hands which we have been discussing, yet the 
national character of each country soon stamps itself 
upon its handwriting. Thus in the later middle ages we 
have again a series of national hands, clearly distinguish- 
able from each other, although in some degree falling 
into groups. 

First we follow the course of the minuscule hand as 
a book hand, reserving the examination of the more 
cursive styles used for legal and other documents for a 
later chapter. 

In a former chapter we have examined the develop- 
ment and final moulding of the Caroline minuscule 
hand, and we left it established as the literary hand of 
the Frankish empire. Its course through the ninth 
and tenth centuries, particularly on the Continent, can 
be traced with fair precision by means of the excellent 
facsimiles which have been published during recent 
years. Its general characteristics during the ninth 
century, at least in the better written examples, are 
these: the contrast of fine and heavy strokes is marked, 
there is a tendency to thicken or club the stems of tall 
letters, as in b, d, h; the letter a is often im the open 
form (@), and the bows of the letter g are often left 
unclosed, somewhat after the fashion of the numeral 8. 
In the tenth century, the strokes are usually of a less solid 
cast ; the clubbing gradually disappears ; the open a (in 
its pure form) is less frequently used, and the upper bow 
of g closes. No fixed laws can, however, be laid down for 
distinguishing the MSS. of the two centuries, and the 
characteristics which have been named must not be too 
rigidly exacted. As in all other departments of our 
subject, practice and familiarity are the best guides. 

In illustration of the finest style of writing of this 
class in the ninth century, we may take a few lines 
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from the Gospels of the Emperor Lothair, executed in 
the middle of the century in the Abbey of St. Martin of 
Tours and now preserved in the Biblioth3que Nationale 
in Paris (Album Paléogr. pl. 22). For such a book the 
most skilful writers were of course employed, and the 
handwriting was formed in the most accurate and 
finished style of the new school. 


Atcparalyaco : tabidico 
furge. Cecolleleca , 
tuum. ecuade:1ndomu 
jae x €xton felam 
urgens coramiliat 
Ttalicinquotracebac 
ecabucindomumfax 


GOSPELS OF LOTHAIR.—MIDDLE OF 9TH CENTURY. 


(Ait paralytico . tibi dico | surge. et tolle lectum | tuum . et 
vade in domum | tuam ; Et confestim | surgens coram illis | 
tulit in quo iacebat | et abiit in domum suam) 


This MS. shows scarcely any advance upon the style 
of the MS. of Quedlinburg quoted above (p. 235). We 
may notice the prevalent use of the open-bowed g to 
which reference has been made as characteristic of this 
time; but an instance of the open a does not happen to 
occur in the facsimile. The general style of the writing, 
however, is quite typical of the ninth century. Greater 
variety is seen in a MS. containing commentaries of 
St. Augustine, written by order of Bishop Baturich 
of Ratisbon in 823, and now in the Royal Library 
of Munich (Pal. Soe. i. pl. 123). 

82 
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hie uot mcctcen’ inagonum ‘guscerecks fe 
ef dileAre: & TemremdLan/crereestd 
quid didam- dress’ son coudeo divert ets 
audi cent! C&D dixtduepec Of 1A be geal te 
ular aber i filrcala treme solece dt Li sere 


COMMENTARY OF 8ST. AUGUSTINE.—A.D. 823. 


(sic et vos maneatis in eternum! quia talis est— | eiws dilectio 
est; Terram diligis‘ terra eris; d— | quid dicam . deus eris? 
Non audeo dicere ex m— | audiamus: ego dixi dii estis . et 
filii excelsio— | vultis esse dii et filii altissimi, Nolite diligere—) 


The writing here is in some respects rather archaic, 
and may be quoted as an example produced outside the 
direct influence of the French school, but at the same 
time conforming generally to the new style of the 


period. 

Next we select two specimens from two MSS. of 
Lyons, the one a commentary of Bede, written before 
852; the other containing works of St. Augustine, 
written before 875 (Album Paléogr. pl. 20). 


uxorifeiur abigail imeruencce eomunerabup 
decem diet motto nabal tpréacapic uxore 
detezrahel. daranxore fua michol: fale fil 
phar prodenub uf saul dercendit conc 
iprenocte dercendenf dormierabus con 


COMMENTARIES OF BEDE.—BEFORE A.D. 852. 
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(uxoris eius abigail interventa et muneribus— | decem dies 
mortuo nabal ipse accipit uxore[m]— | de iezrahel . data uxore 
sua michol falti fil— | Zipheis prodentibus saul descendit 
cont[ra]— | ipse nocte descendens dormientibus cun[ctis]—) 


This MS. is more carelessly written than the preceding, 
and shows in the general character of the letters a 
falling off from the earlier models of the Caroline minus- 
cule hand and rather an advance towards the more 
meagre style of writing of the next century, when the 
graceful contrast of heavy and fine strokes is gradually 
lost. The survival of the old high-shouldered letter r 
may be noticed in the word mortwo in the second line. 


ulle appecin fig ficind: precrealiqasd alsa 

nota factine-ficun efe furnu figs fianfignes 

aolenf fignficarend facta: fedrerim expaze 

Aduerfient' Mnoznone copnofaan=lanem 

fifumuf folufapparear- Sed ezacfaqgiumazr 
ST. AUGUSTINE.—BEFORE A.D. 875. 


(allo appetitu significandi preter se aliquid aliu[d]— | nosci 
faciunt . sicuti est fumus significans ignem— | volens signifi- 
care id facit . sed rerum experta[rum]— | adversione et nota- 
tione cognoscitur. Ignem— | si fumus solus appareat., Sed 
et vestigium tr—) 


This MS., while it is later than the other, is written 
in rather better style, but a facsimile of only a few lines 
can hardly make this very evident. 

The two specimens may be taken as typical examples 
of the ordinary French minuscule book-hand of this 
time. 


The very gradual change which came over the writing 
of the tenth century as compared with that of the ninth 
century is well illustrated by a MS. in the British 
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Museum, containing the commentary of Rabanus Maurus 
upon Jeremiah (Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 109), which, from 
internal evidence, could not have been written earlier 
than the year 948. 


fue uvporiat cérraa enter lees cu caref” 
g-habrusore tte € uedixim uerufnabucho 
aducrfanufnrdiubolus quufileorugient. ar 
mquufreligunduf ft. Knemiecur oxsorur. 
lee ure dequodicai¢- Ommarammcoutfucur 
‘ RABANUS MAURUS.—AFTER A.D, 948. 


(—suo ut ponat terram tuam in solitudinem . civitates | —que 
habitatore. Iste est ut diximus verus nabucho[donosor] | 
adversarius noster diabolus quasi leo rugiens cir[cuit] | —in 
quas religandus est . et ne mittatw7 exorat . | —levavit de quo 
dictum esz. Omnium inimicorum suorum) 


The not infrequent occurrence of the open a and the 
general regularity of the writing would have inclined us 
to place this MS. within the ninth century, had not its 
approximate date been clearly ascertained. It may be 
the work of an old man who had not grown out of the 
training of his younger days. At all events it is an 
interesting instance of an older style of writing surviving 
into a new generation, and emphasizes the difficulty of 
accurately assigning MSS. of the period of the ninth 
and tenth centuries to their true positions—a difficulty 
which is enhanced by the comparatively few MSS. of . 
the tenth century which bear dates. 

In illustration of the ordinary minuscule hand of the 
Caroline type in this century, we may take a facsimile 
from a Sacramentary of Corbie in ‘the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (Delisle, Cabinet des MSS. pl. 31). 
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pofhbifemp eubiq: grat. agrre- 
eels ndnad?. honoritiauc 
Litorommiti dignrtaru . pquephe 
fa-pqueeuncta Armanny-. Am 
femp inmelias; pacuracrationalf 
SACRAMENTARIUM.—10TH CENTURY. 


(Nos tibi semper et ubique gratias agere— | pater omnipotens 
aeternee deus. Honorum auc[tor|— | [distrijbutor omnium 
dignitatum . per quem proficfiunt] [univer] | sa . per quem 
cuncta firmantur. Am[plificatis] | semper in melius nature 
rationalis) 


It will be seen that the letters are not so well formed 
and are less graceful in stroke than in the earlier 
examples. They are also rather squarer and are more 
slackly written. Comparing this example with the 
facsimile from the Gospels of Lothair (p. 259), a single 
glance is enough to satisfy the eye of the change which 
the lapse of a century can effect in a style of handwriting. 
It is true that the Lothair Gospels are written in the 
finest style of the ninth-century, and this example is an 
ordinary one of the tenth century, and the contrast 
between two MSS. of the two centuries would not in all 
cases be so marked. For the present purpose, however, 
strong contrast is a first object. 

All the specimens which we have given of this class 
of Caroline minuscule writing represent the normal 
hand of the Frankish empire. Another style, however, 
was also followed in the eastern districts, which de- 
veloped later into the hand which we recognize as 
German. The special characteristic of this style is the 
sloping of the letters and a certain want of finish, 
which, perhaps, may be due to distance from the in- 
fluence of the French centres of Caroline writing. A 
MS. of this class is the Fulda Annals at Leipzig, written 
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at the close of the ninth century but before the year 882 
(Arndt, Schrifttafeln, pl. 44). 
wat At. quod ill non inficierreef quafdam affercion 
rcionun wen fumbun quibufgefte per quleeatem 
re mifi farce obpofuerurre- afque lecenp conprche 
urlegan apliafuggel ferane per. gundhanum ag 


colonic aéthenr gauclam -ryeueyen fem galle be 
ANNALS OF FULDA.—BEFORE A.D. 882. 

([tes]tatus est quod illi non inficientes quasdam assercion[ibus] | 

racionum verisimilium quibus geste rei qualitatem [muni] | re 

nisi sunt obposuerunt easque litteris pam aee | ut legati 


apostolici suggesserunt per gundharium agr[ippine] | colonie et 
theotgaudum treverensem gallie be[lgice]) 


And another example of the same period, but written 
in a rougher manner, may be selected from a MS. of 
Canons, in the Library of St. Gall, of about the year 888 
(Pal. Soc. i. pl. 186). 


epo Apamefrrig-' Citph rama religfif® 
. sate = 
ange ° Theodoro refpiofiffimo epo hiero 
Beporso reliquofiffime epo neo 
ebiqrofiffimo epo boftre hilipporelage 
MiP ORl -theodow mo epo fele- 
CANONS.—ABOUYr A.D. 888. 


(episcopo apamie syrie. Euphranta religiosis[ simo]— | [Ty]- 
anorum. 'Theodoro religiosissimo episcopo hiero| polis} | — 
Bosporio religiosissimo episcopo neocesarie | | [r]eligiosissimo 
episcopo -bostre Philippo religi{osissimo] | — mirorum . 
Theodoto religios’ssimo episcopo sele[tie]) 


In both these examples is apparent the lack of sense 
of grace which is so marked a failing in medizval Ger- 
man writing. 
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It will here be convenient to follow briefly the pro- 
gress of the continental minuscule hand, as practised in 
France and Germany, into the eleventh century, before 
touching upon the course which it took in England. In 
that century lies the period in which the handwritings 
of the different countries of Western Hurope, cast and 
consolidated in the new mould, began to assume their 
several national characters, and which may be said to 
be the starting-point of the modern hands which em- 
ploy the Roman alphabet. In the course of the century 
many old practices and archaisms which had lingered 
are cast off, and general principles are more systemati- . 
cally observed. The words of the text are now more 
generally separated from one another; abbreviations 
and contractions are more methodical; and the hand- 
writing makes a palpable advance towards the square 
and exact character which culminates in the MSS. of 
the thirteenth century. 

The general characteristics of the writing of the first 
half of the century are shown in the following facsimile 
from a MS. of Saints’ Lives at Paris (Cabinet des MSS., 
pl. 32). 


caam domintca gue-aduencar nocreacate: 
ainam penehoram quara saanfiru dig gue 
batur magno concurfa fidelium. mulzag, de 
obscure tno & neepdiu congrega 
LIVES OF SAINTS.—111TH CENTURY. 
(etiam dominica que advenerat nocte ac die— | [vesper]tinam 
pene horam quarti a transitu diei que— | [habe]batur . magno 


concursu fidelium multaque de— | [frequen]tabatur . ita ut 
noctu et interdiu congregat—) 


In a later and more compressed style is a MS. of 
the Life of St. Maurillus, at Paris, written about the 
year 1070 (Cabinet des MSS., pl. 34). 
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ey”. c iube- Quo cifine: mora.ueniflec- apace: 


boa piu urbenedeaonb; pill furmarvthere 

deurcigt pholabiine: Jncq of paies Rettel uid pu 

mid nfirmucace excepoye grauarii fecduid P 
LIFE OF SAINT MAURILLUS.—ABOUT A.D. 1070. 


(—tur ad urbem . Quo cum sine mora venisset . et pace— | tuta 
regredi cepisset £ antequam ad pontem leuge per— | loci ipsius 
ut benedictionibus presulis firmari mere[rentur] | devotius 
prestolabantur . Inter quos{ parentes cuiusdam puleri]— | 
{ni]mia infirmitate extempore gravatum secus viam per) 


And of a bold type of the close of the century is the 
next facsimile, from a Bible written at Stavelot in the 
Low Countries between the years 1094 and 1097, and 
now in the British Museum (Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 92). 


rrmone Ta?’ Jnfanabulsf cft dolor ru 
Ter’ mutrardman miqurant me, & pr 
dura peccara tua feechee Tibi Proper 
qui comedunr te devoraburrur. & unlu 
eft m capnurarem ducenniy’ xX qu 
BIBLE.—A.D, 1094—1097. 
((con]tritione tua? Insanabilis est dolor tuu[s Prop] | ter mul- 
titudinem iniquitatis tue et pr[opter] | dura peceata tua feci 


hee tibi . Propter[ea omnes] | qui comedunt te devorabuntur . 
et univ[ersi ho] | stes tui in captivitatem ducentur . et qu{[i]) 


When examining the early English forms of writing 
in use before the Norman Conquest, we noticed the 
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result of the introduction of the continental minuscule 
hand in England as a general form of writing, for 
Latin texts, in the course of the tenth century. The 
character which the English scribes impressed upon 
this imported style is that of roundness—a character 
which indeed continued to mark the Latin writing 
of MSS. executed in England for a long time. No 
better example of this round English hand could be 
quoted than the Benedictional of Aithelwold, Bishop of 
Winchester from a.p, 968 to 984 (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 142). 
The MS. is not only a valuable example of English 
writing of this period, but is also famous for the inte- 
resting drawings which it contains, 


uIrginitaLe manatee -noua 
fempar prole feamd&. fida 
écantanf uofmunere repleaz 
Kfuac muobif benedicaonld 
na nfundac: A MEN 


BENEDICTIONAL.—A.D. 963—984, 


(virginitate manente . nova | semper prole fecundet . fidei 
[spei] | et caritatis vos munere repleat | et suae in vobis 
benedictionis d|o]|na infundat . Amen) 


It is interesting to notice that, while the letters are of 
the foreign type, there is a strongly-marked English 
character in the writing which is unmistakable, even if 
it were not known that the scribe was an Englishman. 
And the difficulty which English scribes appear to have 
experienced in laying aside their native style when 
writing the continental minuscule hand is remarkably 
well illustrated by a MS. of Pope Gregory’s “ Pastoral 
Care,” in the Bodleian Library, which is probably of the 
beginning of the eleventh century (Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 69). 
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mannibuf deliberando cogranury’ 
itag-efequiapriuf foramen mparnece. 

cermauty écounedemum occulcay 
demonfaac< quiamimirum umufet 


nuf fei GE mea Ae lana, 
DE CURA PASTORALI.—EARLY 11TH CENTURY. 


(imaginibus deliberando cogitatur ; | —itaqwe est quia prius 
foramen in pariete | —cernitur . "eb tune demum occulta ie > 
demonstratur .' quia nimirum uniuscuiws | —[p]rius signa 
forinsecus . deinde ianua) 


The thoroughly Anglo-Saxon form of the letter t will 
be observed, as well as the compromise between the 
flat-headed Saxon g and the 3-shaped French minuscule 
which the scribe has effected in his rendering of the 
letter. But in the course of the century, and consequent 
on a closer intercourse with the Continent, the foreign 
minuscule, as written by English scribes, lost all such 
marks of the native writer and developed, on the lines 
of the writing of the Aithelwold Benedictional, into a 
beautifully exact hand, with correct forms of letters, and 
distinguished by the roundness which has been described. 


In a work of limited scope, such as the present one, 
it is impossible to do more than select a certain number 
of specimens to illustrate the different hands of the 
successive centuries of the middle ages. Dating from 
the twelfth century onwards, the number of existing 
MSS. is comparatively large, and the varieties of hand- 
writing to be found in them are numerous, each country 
at the same time having its own style and developing 
individual peculiarities. But there is not space to illus- 
trate the writing of each individual country. The most 
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that can be done, in order to give an idea of the main 
line of development from century to century, is to place 
before the reader a few facsimiles of typical MSS. of 
the different periods, which may serve as a general, 
though imperfect, guide; and in making this selection 
we shall depend mostly upon MSS. of English origin, as 
being probably of more practical value to those who 
will make the chief use of this book. 

The twelfth century was a period of large books, and 
of forms of handwriting on a magnificent scale. The 
scribes of the several countries of Western Europe seem 
to have vied with each other in producing the best types 
of book-writing of which they were capable, with the 
result that remarkable precision in the formation of the 
letters was attained, and that the century may be named 
as excelling all others for the beauty of its MSS. in 
general. Great advance was made at this period towards 
the compressed and angular style which marks the 
writing of the later middle ages as compared with the 
rounder hands of the centuries immediately succeeding 
the Caroline reform. 

The following facsimile is a good example of the bold 
style of writing which is found in numerous MSS. of 
English origin in this century. It is taken from a 
commentary of Bede upon Ezra, which was written at 
Cirencester not long after the year 1147 (Pal. Soe. ii. 


pl..72). 
ecbar onitmodifurdon? 
que dria figura onpout 
ear babrara-co anno 
numencondertinsertin- 
Gcerd numen phi duit 
mipin urew unyurt fac 


BEDE ON EZRA.—AFTER A.D. 1147. 
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([de]cebat omnimodis ut domus | que dominici figuram corporis 
erat habitura .’ eo annorum | numero conderetwr in ierusalem 
quo dierum numero ipsum domini | corpus in utero virginis 
sacro) 

The handsome appearance of this English hand of the 
twelfth century can hardly be surpassed. It certainly 
bears most favourable comparison with the other hand- 
writings of Northern Europe of the same date; and we 
must go to Italy to find anything so fully pleasing to 
the eye. 

In this calligraphic style the growth of upstrokes from 
the base of the main strokes in the form of hair-lines 
lends an ornamental effect to the writing. It is the 
beginning of a practice which, when carried farther, 
tends to cause confusion in the decipherment of the 
short-stroke letters i, m, n, u, when two or more of them 
happen to come together. The form of the general mark 
of abbreviation and contraction, the short oblique curve, 
may also be noticed as very general in MSS. of English 
origin in this century. 

As an example of French writing of this period we 
select a facsimile of a MS. of Valerius Maximus, written 
in the year 1167 (Cabinet des MSS., pl. 37). 


nédifearpro.cuplurimrlzclaritt 
miffamilts fuccoqnomunth: ab_ 
pudarevanteriléterapiitap. 
pelanione nulg fermonetpad’ 
E.qB buicendifurdamari g fin 
VALERIUS MAXIMUS.—aA.D. 1167. 


([Cor]neliws scipio cum plurimis ef clarissi | mis familie sue 
eognominibus ab | undaret. in servilem serapionis ap | pella- 
tionem vulgi sermone impactus | est quod huiusce nominis vic- 

timario quam simi[lis]) 
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And to illustrate the less elegant style of the German 
hand of this time, we take a few lines from a MS. of 
ate Homilies, of the year 1163 (Arndt, Schrifttaf., 
pl. 51). 


gram Pparneipanone der aqpellamtur’ ov’ de & 
& aby dic. plier a 
ds fear m fynagoga dems. Soh quamirf capa 
ccf inr di-@ hoc nomme donar p gram ude" 
anmay nulls ram deo imu muchune 


HOMILIES OF ORIGEN.—A.D. 1168. 


(gratiam et participationem dei appellantur diif de quibus | et 
alibi scriptura dict. Ego dixi dii‘ estis . et iterum | deus 
stetit in synagoga deorwm. Sed hi quamvis capa | ces sint dei. 
et hoc nomine donari per gratiam vide | antur . nullus tamen 
deo similis invenitur) 


We may be content with these three specimens to 
represent the writing of Northern Europe. In the south 
a different style prevailed. The sense of grace of form 
which we perceive in the Lombardic writing of Italy 
is maintained in that country in the later writing of 
the new minuscule type, which assumes under the pens 
of the most expert Italian scribes a very beautiful and 
round eyen style. This style, though peculiarly Italian, 
extended its influence abroad, especially to the south of 
France, and became the model of Spanish writing at a 
later time. We select a specimen from a very handsome 
MS. of Homilies of the first half of the 12th century 
(Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 55), written in bold letters of the best 
type, to which we shall find the scribes of the fifteenth 
century reverting in order to obtain a model for their 
MSS. of the Renaissance. The exactness with which 
the writing is here executed is truly marvellous, and was 
only rivalled, not surpassed, by the finished handiwork 
of its later imitators. 
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fuerar cadrmuruf Vt quem fecun 
prefidem poft ft facere difponed 
eundem facerec plenum arg; per 
babenttin mnfe ec digmrtartem qua 
cellerec:- © poreftarem qua cunc 
HOMILIES.—12TH CENTURY. 


(fuerat traditurus. Ut quem secun{dum] | presidem post se 
facere disponeb[at] | eundem faceret plenum atquweper[fectum] | 
habentem in se et dignitatem qua [pre] | celleret . et potes- 
tatem qua cunc| tis |) 


Tt will of course be understood that this was not the 
only style of hand that prevailed in Italy. Others of a 
much rougher cast were also employed. But as a typical 
book-hand, which was the parent of the hands in which 
the greater proportion of carefully written MSS. of 
succeeding periods were written in Italy, it is to be 
specially noticed. 


The change from the grand style of the twelfth 
century to the general minuteness of the thirteenth 
century is very striking. In the latter century we reach 
the height of the exact hand, in which the vertical 
strokes are perfectly formed but are brought into 
closer order, the letters being laterally compressed, the 
round bends becoming angular, and the oblique strokes 
being fined down into hair-lines. In the second half of 
the century there appears to have been a great demand 
for copies of the Bible, if we are to judge by the large 
number of surviving examples, and the minuteness with 
which many of them are written enabled the scribes to 
compress their work into small volumes, which stand in 
extreme contrast to the large folios so common in the 
preceding century. An interesting example of the 
transitional hand of the end of the twelfth century, in 
which the writing is reduced to a small size, but vet is 
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not compressed with the rather artificial precision of 

some fifty years later, is found in a MS. of the Historia 

Scholastica of Petrus Comestor, written for Elstow 
_ Abbey in the year 1191 or 1192, | 


qnavewrsil ‘oye watobo NF ba th remffions Ae 

ie parity veliBan(-aw-Dart-Zotelae; enm, 
Cr fmt ambo capite truncan hire axe 
APHHAT mele hovel T cetem. op Torely Arto. 
vit th ebay Anes oceide. 1 Fe culbodet car 


a 


cof -Bine ea cueftooiend.s11). Fenonily mile 
HISTORIA SCHOLASTICA.—A.D. 1191-2, 


(martirium ‘ dixzt iacobo. Pater .da méhi remissionem, At | 
ille parumper deliberans . ait . Pax tébi‘ e¢ oscwlatus est eum. | 
Et simul ambo capite truncati sunt. Petrum autem | appre- 
hensum misit herodes in carcerem . quia in diebws azimo |rum 
non licebat aliquem occidere. Ht preter custodes car | ceris‘ 
tradidit eum custodiendwm quatuor quaternionibus militum.) 


As a good illustration of the perfect style of the book- 
hand of the first half of the thirteenth century, we 
next select some lines from a Bible, written at Canter- 
bury between the years 1225 and 1252 (Pal. Soc. i, pl. 
73), which exhibits great regularity and precision in the 
compressed writing. 


mamento. Cr fein eftira. Yoeamncog firma 
meneme tee cctum.Erfem eft refperma. 
ne dies fed3- Dyerrnrero dens Congregrnrar 
aque quire {rb celo feenr wn locarm tmmitm: 
acpparar ania. feting: eft1a.{errocaute Bs 
aribam teriam -‘congteganonesg; acura 
agpellaner manne. Comidredens’¢ aston 
ane bermmet rerrabertam tence 4 
facentem femenalignim gornrfrys fact 


BIBLE.— A.D. 1225-1252. 
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([fir]mamento. Et fwctwm est ita. Vocavitque firma | mentum 
deus celum, Et factwum est vespere et ma | ne dies secundus. 
Dixit vero deus. Congregentur | aque que sub celo sunt in locum 
unum: | efappareat arida . factumque est ita. Et vocavit deus 
aridam terram: congregationesque aquarwm | appellavit maria. 
Et vidit deus quod esset bonum | ef ait. Germinet terra herbam 


virentem et | facientem.semen e¢ lignum pomiferwm facifens]) * 
} 





And of a still more ornamental type, of the second 
half of the century, is a Lectionary of the year 1269, 
which was written by an English scribe, John of 
Salisbury, at Mons in Hainault (Pad. Soc. ii. pl. 113). 


cinema’ nono-fwirlab 
‘manu mneecerenm pa ure fmpuis. 
nen Jobannes de 
inporeftate non haber falefbun {cp 


LECTIONARY.—A.D. 1269. 


(—cussione mirifica treme | do palpitasse . Cuius mox | manu 
tenuit . et eum pa|tri viventem atqwe inco | lumem dedit. 
Liquet pe| tre quia hoe miraculum | in potestate non habuit || 
nono . fuit liber | iste scriptus. | Iohannes de | salesburi 


serip|[sit]) 


These two specimens have been selected as presenting 
the style of book-writing of the thirteenth century in 
its most decided form. There is no mistaking the 
veriod to which they belong. Variations from this high 
standard are of course to be found in the more ordinary 
MSS. written with less exactness; but in all writing of 


1 The oblique double hair-lines above the words “ Vocavitque” and 
“ firmamentum” (lines 1 and 2) are marks of transposition. 
P 
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this time, whether formal or cursive, the rigidity, which is 
its strong characteristic, never fails to impress the eye 
almost at the first glance. 


With the fourteenth century we enter on a new phase 
in the history of Latin paleography; and the latter 
part of this century and the following century are a 
period of gradual decadence from the high standard 
which had been attained in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, Asif wearied by the exactness and rigidity 
of the thirteenth century, handwriting now becomes 
more lax, the letters fall away in beauty of shape, and 
in those MSS., such as biblical and liturgical works, in 
which the old form of writing still remains prevalent, it 
degenerates into an imitative hand. At this period also, 
and including the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
we have numerous instances of the cursive or charter- 
hands being employed in the production of books as 
well as for documents. In England particularly a large 
number of law MSS., which date from the reigns of 
Edward I. and Edward II., are written in the charter- 
hand. But we here confine our attention to the more 
formal styles. 

As a specimen of a class of writing which is not un- 
common in the first half of the century, when the 
- reminiscence of the teaching of the thirteenth century 
still remained and exercised a restraining influence, we 
may give a few lines from a MS. of the Legenda Aurea 
of Jacobus de Voragine, which was written at Paris in 
1312 (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 222). Comparing this hand with 
the specimens of the previous century, the advance is 
apparent in the decreasing regularity of the strokes 
generally and in certain changes in the formation of 
some of the letters. For example, the letter a, which 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries normally has an 
open upper bow, now generally appears with the bow 
closed ; and the vertical stroke of the letter t, which at 
an earlier date, in the best specimens, does not rise 
above the transverse, now betrays an increasing dis- 
position to do so. 

rt 2 
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teflain-cmregerandd frat 
Felt Oxthis uche retticouy aDife 
109 deflendiie-{ie-f cei nocentid; 
mathabat-fie a-mif? nonce 

ecrd ce wh machabers b adit 
wefoermumefolepngac acy 


LEGENDA AUREA.—A.D. 1312. 


(testamenti .’ occidentalis autem non facit | festum de sanctis 
veteris testamenti . eo quod ad infe | ros descenderunt . preter- 
quam de innocentibus | ex eo quod in ipsis singulis occisus est 
Christus.’ ef de | machabeis . sunt awtem quatuor rationes 
quare | ecclesia de istis machabeis l¢cet ad inferos | descend- 
erint? solempnizat . prima est propter pre) 


Next, we will take a specimen from a liturgical MS., 
a Psalter written in England about the year 1339 (Pal. 


Soc. i. pl. 99), in which the formal style cf an older date 
is retained. 


nau dnstnon pei 
bireums tis farerdosm. 
etnii {dim mdmemeeile 

ommusa dete’ dec. | 

nussolirgit fete he rae. 


PSALTER.—ABOUT A.D. 1339. 


? Original termination unt, corrected into int by an underwritten 
deleting dot. 
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([LJuravit dominus e¢ non penite | bit eum: tu es sacerdos in | 
eternum secundum ordinem melchisedec’ | [D]ominus a 
dextris | tuis : confregit in die ire sue reges.) 


Apart from the actual shapes of the letters in which 
indications of the true date are to be detected, there 
are forms of decoration employed which would not be 
found in writing of the preceding century. 

A formal French style of writing of the latter half of 
the century is well represented in a MS. of the “ Grandes 
Chroniques ” which was copied about the year 1377, and 
which illustrates the constantly increasing debasement 
of the individual letters from the old standard, although 
the: setting and general run of the text are sufficiently 
regular (Album Paléogr. pl. 42). 


Vite Lange te VOTE qu TenANE (6 comtirl 
mor char dancnsue firs le pasciat-le 
VoNTT Qi alles lequemuit Vale te fa nA 
tw cntat cit la Ouivter Ou pRucie fant 
amnlle fiowTeure t fans nullccomuysion 
AU oie il cick fart en plate nse we fa 
tite bri bulertce -Dc6 fivivs qi Corer la 
rHlowmiute quil auoir faite atanblavur 
tents o; toIvur que ome wh git flo 


GRANDES CHRONIQUES.—ABOUT A.D. 1377. 


(une lampe de voirre qui devant son tombel | ardoit chai da- 
venture sus le pavement . le | voirre qui assez legierement brise 
de sa na|ture entra en la duresce du pavement sanz | nulle 
froisseure e¢ sanz nulle corrupcion | aussi comme il eust fait en 
plain mui de fa | rine bien bulettee . Ses freres qui soremt la | 
desloiaute quil avoit faite assamblerent | leurs oz et distrent 
que homme de si grant felon) 


3 The syllable dec is written at the end of the line below. 


\ 
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As a contrast to this, we select a facsimile of a not 
uncommon type of the English hand of about the same 
time, which has a slightly cursive element in it, and 
which developed into the ordinary hand of the fifteenth 
century. Itis taken froma chronicle of English history, 
written about the year 1388 (Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 3634). 


Ph dete fubrto semps seer marnbsy cyectss 
ape omfis Jens benpaie oe Ye 

erent Grins 11S tusie ynetate outibs v0 
16 gupoftiilo wt th onmedas verse Sofi 
TH SEN OY } petit Ga Ame 
£18 orm; quod (heret? fine sssiecttet/ offF 
MH yenifPos SpA tote w2He pofto Put. 
Sropviffer] me plein fide earBohiea fotn ovale 


CHRONICLE.—ABOUT A.D, 1388, 


(Et ecce subito princeps iunctés manibus et erectis | in celum 
oculis deus gratéas inquit tidi ago de | cunctds beneficiis tuis 
tuam pietatem omnibus vo | tis expostulo ut mzhi concedas 
veniam delic | torwm eorwm que contra te nequiter perpetravi sed 
et a cunc | tis mortalibus quos scienter sive ignorantes offen | di 
remissionis gratiam tote corde poseco Cum | hee dixisset in 
plena fide catholica sp¢ri¢wm exala[ vit ])* 


Finally, to close the facsimiles of the handwritings of 
the fourteenth century, we take a few lines from a copy 
of Horace, written at Cremona in the year 1391 (Pal. 
Soc. i. pl. 249), in the fine exact hand of Italian type 
which is found in so many surviving MSS. of the hundred 
years between 1350 and 1450, and even later—the direct 
descendant of the beautiful hand of the twelfth century, 
which is illustrated above (p. 272) by a facsimile from a 
MS. of homilies of that period. 


4 This passage describes the death of the Black Prince. 
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WH atalis hove fen EES 
Ts cfpetic capricowtius tie 

ke HUG NTN ibutmalo 
C onfenar afttinn terouis unpi0 | 
B utcla Gano tefiulgeus 

E npwucuolucisa; tan 


HORACE.—aA.D. 13891. 


(Natalis hore seu tyrannus | Hesperie capricornus unde | 
Utrumque nostrum incredibili modo | Consentit astrum te 
iovis impio | Tutela saturno refulgens | Eripuit . volucrisque 
fati) 


The course of the fifteenth century witnessed the final 
dissolution of the medieval minuscule book-writing. 
When printing was at length established, MS. books 
were no longer needed and only survived as specimens 
of calligraphy, especially in the Italian school. In this 
century there is, necessarily, an ever-increasing number 
of varieties of hands. The charter-hand is now very 
generally used for books as well as for documents. And 
while the formal minuscule hand is still employed for 
liturgical and other books, and under certain conditions 
is written with great exactness, it generally betrays an 
increasing tendency to slackness and to malformation or 
exaggeration of individual forms of letters: there is, in 
a word, an artificiality about it by which it is to be dis- 
tinguished from the purer style of two hundred years 
before. Between MSS. in the cursive charter-hand and 
the formal minuscule book-hand, there is that large mass 
of MSS., all more or less individual in their characteris- 
tics, which are written with a freedom partaking of the 
elements of both styles—an ordinary working hand, 
which has no pretensions to beauty of form, and which, 
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in course of time, grows more and more angular, not 
with the precise angular formation of letters as in the 
thirteenth century, but with the careless disregard of 
curves which accompanies rapid writing. And finally, 
in the latter part of the century we find those different 
styles of handwriting which were so markedly peculiar 
to the several countries of Wesiern Europe, and which 
formed the models for the types of the early printers. 

We cannot here do more than select a few specimens 
to illustrate the general styles of the many varieties of 
handwritings of this century. 

The first is from a MS. containing a treatise on 
the Passion, by an Austin friar named Michael de 
Massa, which was written at Ingham, in Norfolk, in the 
year 1405 (Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 184). 


rant utp mya Tows finen “qn emsymn be - 
ppt tour.» epdaaee pk ote 
We fidh Cente tient quie cic qo neliautite gallleaties 


ptt Besst ches i aeae | 


TREATISE ON THE PASSION.—A.D. 1405. 


([exo]ravit usqwe in passionis finem,’ quando corpus Christi 
de | positum fuit de cruce . e¢ sepultum in sepulero, Un | de 
subsecute sunt mulieres que cum ipso uenerant de galilea et 
vi | derunt monumentum . e¢ quemadmodum positum | erat 
corpus Iesu. Luce xxiii. Prima pars que inci | pit in die 
veneris ante duminicam in passione.) 


The writing is in the formal square literary hand, 
maintained chiefly in liturgical books from the earlier 
style, but is entirely wanting in the old regularity. The 
forms of the letters are weak and debased, and the 
general character is irregular and imitative. 
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Of the same class of writing, but of rather later date 
and taken from a liturgical MS., is the following fac- 
simile from a selection of Psalms written for Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, who died in 1446 (Brit. Mus., Royal 
MS., 2 B. 1). This is the common hand of the liturgies 
of English origin throughout the fifteenth century, and 
it maintains a monotonous uniformity for a comparatively 
long period. 


tach un queritum invoyttequod det: 
Meant mbarbambvarbanaaron =. 
ie: uad tefeendit moran nefment er 
_ fioit 0s Hermon quit dfcendit mm monte hd, 
je honiamUliemsntnut onnnugle- 
hedintonem: anita 1lh3 me lecrtum.. 


PSALMS.—BEFORE A.D. 14.46. 


(Sicut unguentum in capite .’ quod des | cendit in barbam bar- 
bam aaron | Quod descendit in oram vestimenti eius | sicut 
ros hermon qui descendit in montem sion | Quoniam illic 
mandavit dominus be | nediccionem: ef vitam usqwe in secu- 
lum.) 

As acontrast to this formal book-hand we next select 
a specimen from a MS. of the chronicle of Robert of 
Avesbury, written, in a small half-cursive hand founded 
on the charter-hand, in the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century (Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 200). ; 


cuba silo ipo ¢ 10S sroftese” ABrinaroent fio oousuenitte cit ob 
ts 1 Sncryfien Prertrestcur quas cyt [dudes Cusine 
ouKs alice 92 Gaugud 146 aaaeo ¥) Dabeas.ac co 
gts shes. MPS tat Gauuitéte ey rhe Aki gus 
qpovier_sableraas Buerory peVebbin 4p Dex $Asid ye erihy Darejo 
1) poy @ etre volurraed HA gees await DRG 
f afiea 46 bac» OO: BBinr9 conotffiung par cyt sigs 


BR. DE AVESBURY.—EARLY 15TH CENTURY. 
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([vin]Jeulum quo ipse ef nos noscimur adinvicem fore coniuneti 
necnon ob [specialem] | affectionem et sinceram dilectionem 
quas erga pevsonam suam [super] | ommes alios de sangwine 
nostro merito gerimus et habemus ac pro eo [quod ipse] | qui 
alios principes in strenuitate preceliit melivs quam aliquis 
[alius] | poterit maliciam dictorwm rebellium per dei gratiam 
refrenare mero [metu] | ac nostra pura et spontanea voluntate 
diligenti e¢ matwra deliber[acione] | prehabita in hae parte 
dedimus concessimus e¢ presenti carta nostra co[nfirmavimus]) 


This style of hand and a more hurried and angular 
form of the writing shown above (p. 278) in the facsimile 
from the chronicle of about the year 1388 were very 
generally used in England for MSS. of ordinary litera- 
ture in the fifteenth century, always becoming more 
slack and careless as time progressed. 

Turning to foreign countries, we first give a specimen 
of a common class of handwriting found in MSS. of the 
Netherlands and northern Germany at this period. 
There is a marked angularity and pointed style in the 
forms of the letters, besides their individual shapes, 
which impart to the general character of German and 
Flemish writing its peculiar cast. The facsimile is taken 
from a MS. of St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, which 
belonged to Parc Abbey near Louvain, and was written 
in 1463 (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17,284). 


Rowmffiones det De fit ad abrabd ond 
(cr et gente sfinhelstredt (cdm mune) ct onmeg 
Grented debei $2" flag dco pol. cence Hd emHy 
PHCadmodK compleantyp ade cenpm pro 
Curvend Der cunts movant. GLrit cup fieps 
ONE Libss Hp adrepnic dAmd factud C fn 
Ca SE Akio - ~ 4 
Mic ab cod@regno qe finfcepw ops firffire 


8ST. AUGUSTINE.—aA.D. 1463. 
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({P]romissiones dei que facte sunt ad abraham cuius | seméni 
et gentem israheliticam secwndum carnem, et omnes | gentes 
deberi secundum fidem deo pollicente didicimus | quemadmo- 
dum compleantur per ordinem temporum pro | currens dei 
civitas indicavit. Quontam ergo superi | oris libri usque ad 
regnum david factus est finis: | nunc ab eodem regno quantum 
suscepto operi sufficere) 


More strongly marked is the German character in the 
next facsimile, from a MS. of the Epistles of St. Jerome, 
written at Lippe in the year 1479 (Arndt, Schrifttaf,, 59). 


Nachle dccumbentred. on rotan 
sOtmHto colevwtes { seuss neta dees 
23 we thi mynaete aun acai AT) 
VEMUl NEGIYE {ow nolstfrsen Adne 
Qusdeam meanfes queens tug lalsoze. 
Gen aliaud depud pattve Fcbave oli 


§T, JEROME.—A.D. 1479. 


(lectulo decumbentes . longaque egrotaci[one]— | notario cele- 
riter scribenda dictavimus.— | sed ne tibi in principio amici- 
ciarum aliq{uid]— | [vide]remur negare Ora nobiscum a domino 
— | duodecim menses, quibus iugi labore— | sim aliquid dig- 
num vestre scribere volu[ntati]) 


The handwritings of northern and eastern France of 
the fifteenth century run on the same lines as those of 
other countries, sometimes following the set square style, 
more often developing varieties based upon the cursive 
charter-hand of documents. Among the latter there is 
one which should be specially noticed. It is found par- 
ticularly in MSS. derived from French Flanders and 
Burgundy, and afforded a pattern of type to the early 
printers. It is a heavy, sloping, and pointed hand, 
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which is in very common use for general literature, par- 
ticularly in the middle and latter part of the century. 
The following specimen of this kind of writing is taken 
from a volume of Miracles de Nostre Dame written for 


Philip the Good, of Burgundy, about the middle of the 
century (Album paléogr., pl. 43). 


iubien chantoit cohante Env 
ella mnege marie greferua X 
INE Queton some ow most 
On ANUeYUMIE fuEJanG ne 
uk aloyend tong Lee famed; 


MIRACLES DE NOSTRE DAME,—ABOUT A.D. 1450, 


(—[q]ui bien chantoit et hault Era | —[qu]el la vierge marie 
preserva de | —[A]nice que lon nomme orenmort | — en 
auvergne fut Iadis une | —quilz aloyent tous les samediz) 


Lastly, we give a specimen of a hand of the Italian 
Renaissance, a revival of the style of the eleventh or 
twelfth century, and a very successful imitation of a MS. 
of that period. It was this practice, followed by the 
scribes of the Renaissance, of reverting to that fine 
period of Italian writing (see p. 272) to find models for 
the exquisitely finished MSS. which they were compelled 
to produce in order to satisfy the refined taste of their 
day, that influenced the early printers of Italy in the 
choice of their form of type. The facsimile is from a 
MS. of Sallust, written at Florence in the year 1466 
(Pal. Soc, ii. pl. 59). 
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neqocia cranfferunt’. Quod fl hommbuf bonase 


nihil profieura multog estam periculofa petite. 

neq regerentur acafibufmagi(g regerent cafie: 

eomagmendinss} “abi promorta - 

buf eterm Namur gennf bom - 

num compofitum excorporecamma eftitaref 
SALLUST.—A.D. 14.66. 


negocia transferunt. Quod si hominibus bonarwm | rerum 
tanta cura esset: quanto studio aliena ac | nihil profutura mul- 
toque etiam periculosa petunt: | neque regerentur 4 casibus, 
magis quam regerent casus .’ | et eo magnitudinis procederent .! 
ubi pro morta | libus gloria eterni fierent. Nam uti genus 
homi | num compositum ex corpore et anima est .' ita res) 


It is unnecessary to pursue the history of the Latin 
minuscule literary hand beyond the fifteenth century. 
Indeed, after the general adoption of printing, MS. 
books ceased to be produced for ordinary use, and the 
bock-hand practically disappears in the several countries 
of Western Europe. Inthe comparatively small number 
of extant literary MSS. of a later date than the close of 
the century it is noticeable that a large proportion of 
them are written in the style of the book-hand of the 
Italian Renaissance—the style which eventually super- 
seded all others in the printing press. The scribes of 
these late examples only followed the taste of the day 
in preferring those clear and simple characters to the 
rough letters of the native hands. 


The English Book-hand in the Middle Ages. 


A handbook of Palwography which is intended chiefly 
for the use of English students would be incomplete 
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without a special examination of the styles of writing 
employed by English scribes of the later middle ages 
when writing in English. 

We have already followed the course of English 
minuscule writing down to the period of the Norman 
Conquest. From that date, as we have seen, the foreign 
hand became the recognized literary hand and was 
employed for Latin literature; and the old Saxon hand was 
discarded. With the native English, however, it naturally 
continued in use; and eventually, after its cessation as a 
separate style of writing, a few special Saxon forms of 
letters, the g, the thorn (p and 3), and the w, still survived 
to later times. But it must be remembered that, as we 
have seen above, the influence of the foreign minuscule 
had already begun to tell upon the native hand even 
before the Conquest. In the eleventh century the spirit 
of the change which marks the general progress of the 
handwriting of Western Europe is also visible in the 
cast of Anglo-Saxon writing, and after the Conquest the 
assimilation of the native hand to the imported hand, 
which was soon practised in all parts of the country, 
naturally became more rapid. In some English MSS. 
of the twelfth century we still find a hand which, in a. 
certain sense, we may call Anglo-Saxon, as distinguished 
from the ordinary Latin minuscule of the period; but, 
later, this distinction disappears, and the writing of 
English scribes for English books was practically nothing 
more than the ordinary writing of the day with: an 
admixture of a few special English letters. On the other 
hand, it is observed that there was a tendency to prefer 
the use of charter-hand for English books, and in many 
_ MSS. of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries 
' we find a kind of writing, developing from that style, 
which may be called an English hand, in the sense of a 
hand employed in English MSS. 

To illustrate the handwriting of the twelfth century 
referred to above, we select a specimen from a copy of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle written about the year 1121 
(Skeat, Twelve Facsimiles, pl. 3), in which the writing 
may still be called Saxon as regards the forms of letters 
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employed. At the same time, it has the impress of the 
general character of twelfth century writing. 


envllen-fesdon fibihre dyden for Sey mynkrnef holdfape- 
fySSon seben hes wfape-pepden heom welrs bepelan 
fort Paailla pasepfume pa denetce menn pendon frht 
{ceoldon opep cumen: fa prencrpca men fawdpefodon 
ealle famunekey-beleay fap-nan bucan an memec he 
pot seharen leoppine lanse-he ler feoc fa feepaman 


ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE.—ABOUT A.D. 1121. 


(telloen . segdon pet hi hit dyden for Ses mynstres holdscipe. | 
sydSon geden heom to scipe . ferden heom to elig beteehtan | per 
paealla pa gersume pa denescze menn weendon pet hi | sceoldon 
ofer cumen . pafrencisca men pa todrefodon | ealle pa munekes . 
beleaf per nan butan 4n munec he | wes gehaten leofwine 
lange . he lei seoc in pa secreman) 


A rough but strong hand of the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, founded on the charter-hand of the 
time, is employed in a MS. of homilies in the Stowe 
collection of the British Museum (Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 94). 


ne (o-GeAp. 4c hy grad 10 HE’S.ce cu (cate: 5 
ASefe Rrra ye Cy gobsne wthea tid | gob Soci: 
gel ys derees5e- yifliehe br (elie: aabeneyilled 
hap> inchs onhif yere-Sehecau-nevelettieg . 
| gobbos Bi be belepy among Ban % id god ne 
heh dich oF yorkefalipa lipciche obey hyle he 


HOMILIES.—EARLY 13TH CENTURY. 
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(ne so 3eap . ne swa witti to donne Sat tu scalt don . [bute Su 
habbe] | Sese strengpe of god‘ nemiht tu non god don. Du 
[miht isien sum] | wel wis eleree . Se wisliche him selven naht 
ne wissed [and pincp Sat he] | hafS inoh3 on his witte de he 
cann . ne Bese streng[pe ne besek® nauht at] | gode for Si he. 
belefS among San Se non god ne [cunnen. And hem] | he is 
ilich of werkes . alswa lihtliche oSerhwile he) 


And a very pretty and regular hand of the same period 
appears in a copy of “The Ancren Riwle,” or rule for 
anchoresseg, in one of the Cottonian MSS. (Pal. Soc. u. 
pl. 75), which may be compared with the Latin facsimile 
of that time given above (p. 278). 


ser amar ho Miey MDE Bing zhiffine, 

adendcallynvotieig wleage Areburlymerrilleine-peyit “ 
alafoawiesco da ySunreade, non rlad fos ite faders" 
Dinnige zrore: piety sf rmalede 
SyatalucetKey’ ofreatmd _ Cenoblepneefasho ye eo ¢ 


THE ANCREN RIWLE.—EARLY 13TH CENTURY. 






(elle . per ho lai i prisun fowr pusent | 3er and mare ho and 
hire were baSe | and demde al hire ofsprung to leapen | al after 
hire . to dead wiSuten ende | Bininge and rote of al pis ilke 
reow | Se! was a lute sihSe pus . Ofte as mon || [pa] triarches . 
and amuche burh forb | earnd . and te king and his sune | and 
te burhmen isleine . pe wum | mon ilad fords. Hire fader and | 

hire bre®re utlahes makede | se noble princes as ho were. 


pus eo[de]) 


Following on the same lines as the Latin hands, the 
transition from the stiff characters of the thirteenth cen- 
tury to the more pliant style of the fourteenth century 
is seen in the “ Ayenbite of Inwyt,’’ or Remorse of Con- 
science, written in the year 1340 by Dan Michael, of 
Northgate, in Kent, an Augustinian monk of Canter- 
bury, in heavy minuscules of the charter-hand type 
(Pal. Soe. i. pl A9Z}. 


crac Haat ana 


AYENBITE OF INWYT.—A.D. 1840. 


(workes of wysdom to pe zone { alsuo pe worke[s]— | wor guod- 
nesse is ase zayp sanyt Denys to lere— | pet him na3t ne costnep ¢ 
pet ne is na3t grat guo[dnesse]— | se zeve yelpes spret him 
zelve ine oure hert[en|— | streames . pervore hi byep propre- 
liche ycleped ye[fpes|— | welle . hy byep pe streames . And pe 
oper scele is—) 

Next, as a contrast, we take a few lines from a 
Wycliffite Bible of the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, written in a square hand akin to the formal writing 
as seen in Latin liturgical MSS. (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 75). 


Corto bane wirtnpig pe prittenpe tai 
of pe mnonep abet FAG (eid vrveperr 

fine spe fivtt bay oF martocintis/prore 
pete pms ton azemupchanone.tofpe 
thmes ye tee wWeeldrd of ebrues-ANd 
iT pele pmMs Chal make an cent of, 
wo2d/ 2 (opels 316 Wel tA IVA DTP to 


WYCLIFFITE BIBLE.—LATH 147TH CENTURY. 


(for to have wirschiping pe prittenpe day | of pe monep adar . 
pat is seid bi voyce of | sirie : pe first day of mardochius, per - 
fore | pese pingis don a3einws nychanore . and of pe | tymes pe 
cytee weeldid of ebrues{ and | I in pese pingis schal make an 


eende of | word, and sopeli-3if wel and as it acordip to) 
U 
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Of the latter part of the fourteenth century, perhaps 
about the year 1380, is a MS. of the Vision of Piers 
Plowman, in the Cottonian collection (Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 56), 
written in a set minuscule hand, partly formed upon the 
charter-hand of the time. This specimen may be com- 
pared with the facsimile from the chronicle of about 
the year 1388 above (p. 278). 


Thane me exar(ed 09 cleygicot: ype bure om 

Schal no (Wid) motpug be menersfor me bird 
peyes Lure pe ploulnnan «par enpungnes 
Bine cinmpngeseand alle kine 

Fane lone ans leireteand lolbnesje oF eyee 

ANS 10 tyrt to MBesty prene ys fur telbe- 


PIERS PLOWMAN.—LATE 1478 CENTURY. 


(Have me excused quod elergie . bi crist but in [scole] | Schal 
no swich motyng be mevet . for me bu[t pere] | For peres love 
pe plouhman . pat enpungned[e me ones] | Alle kyne cunnynges . 
and alle kyne craftes | Save love and leute . and lownesse of 
herte | And no tixt to take . to preve pis for trewe) 


And of about the same date, but written in a more 
careless style, and partaking rather of the character of 
the fifteenth century, is the original MS. of Hereford’s 
Wycliffite translation of the Old Testament, at Oxford 


(Pal. Soc. i. pl. 151), which is probably of the year 
1382. 


_ VOHwO tip to bene 077 ye bok low sodiinre 

ANON ya Hous OF YE) Ciemebriy not ye 

itd Mitek tiegatcie 
Cnyetom of star to ~ 


bvfise pe arisil of yoloy), fozwwin crectne” 
ude yEphefige FO ye fond -Ataonich (ye CITE” 


WYCLIFFITE BIBLE.—A.D. 1382, 
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(rereden up to hevene, and pe holi lord god herde | anoon pe 
vois of hem, he remembride not pe | synnes of hem. ne 3af 
hem to per enemys ‘ but | purgide hem iw pe hond of isaie pe 
holi prophete | he prew doun pe tentis of assiries: and hem 
to | broside pe aungil of pe lord, forwhi ezechie | dide pat ple- 
side to pe lord . and strongli he wente) 


Early in the fifteenth century, in some of the more 
carefully written MSS., a hand of the charter-hand type, 
but cast in a regular and rather pointed form, is 
employed. Such is the writing of a copy of Occleve’s 
poem De Regimine Principum in the Harleian collection 
(Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 57). 





OCCLEVE.—EARLY 15TH CENTURY. 


(Yit somme holden oppynyouz and sey | Pat none ymagesschuld 
imaked be | Pei erren foule and goon out of pe wey | Of trouth 
have pei scant sensibilite | Passe over pat now blessed trinite | 
Uppon nfy~maistres soule mercy have | For him lady eke pi 
mercy I crave) 


And to illustrate two other varieties of the writing of 
this century, we select the following :— 

(i.) Some lines from a MS. of Bokenham’s Lives of 
Saints, written in the year 1447 ina formal hand (Pal. 
Soe. ii. pl. 58). ‘ 

U 
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_ DE pe Cenene wepely te deppd space 
Sopioundly pre greeh ner Curl 
Was no deck found m pat aiav 
Wry erie he wee 01 of wee dap. 
Burg port Aye wf lynn conde anuusre 
Wale Od 9 Gulie af yee oxeue —| 
Wipe) WAS rplye greth Fo1 nw J Coyd Ile: 
A byugys congheype the was tue oa 


LIVES OF SAINTS.—A.D. 1447. 


(Of pe sevene wych be clepydlyberal | So profoundly pat greth 
ner smal | Was no clerk founde in pat cuntre | What evere he 
were or of what degre | But pat she wyth hym coude com- 
une | What shuld I speke of hyre fortune | Wych was ryht 
greth for as I seyd before | A kyngys doughtyr she was bore) 


(ii.) A passage from a MS. of Chaucer’s “ Legend of 
Good Women” (Skeat, Twelve Facs., pl. 10), written in 
the pointed charter-hand of the middle of the century. 


Basame Aysd Be / Oe ee 
q yet Bactye oo be nee And ehpe 


CHAUCER.—I15TH CENTURY. 


(Madame quod he, it is so long agoon | That I yow knewe, so 
charitable and trewe | That never yit, syn that the worlde was 
newe | To me, ne founde y better noon than yee | If that ye 
wolde, save my degree | I may ne wol nat, werne your requeste | 
Al lyeth in yow, dooth wyth hym, as yow liste | I al foryeve, 
withouten lenger space) 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LATIN PALZOGRAPHY—CONTINUED. 


Cursive Writing. 


Tue history of the Cursive Writing of Western Hurope 
in the middle ages covers as wide a field as that of the 
literary hand. Practically, however, a full knowledge of 
the peculiarities of the different official hands of Europe 
is not so necessary and is not so easily attainable as 
that of the various kinds of literary MSS. Each country 
has naturally guarded its official deeds with more or less 
jealousy, and such documents have therefore been less 
scattered than the contents of ordinary libraries. While, 
then, the student will find it of chief advantage to be 
familiar with the history of the book-hands of all coun- 
tries—as in his researches, which, in most instances, will 
be connected with literary matters, his labours will lie 
among MS. books—he will be generally content with a 
slighter acquaintance with the official handwritings of 
foreign countries, for the study of which the available 
material is limited. An intimate knowledge, however, 
of the official and legal hands of his own country is as 
necessary to him as the knowledge of the literary hands, 
if he wishes to be in a position to make use of the vast 
mass of historical information to be extracted from the 
official and private records which lie ready to hand in 
the national repositories. 

In this chapter, then, it is not practically necessary 
to examine the several forms of the cursive handwritings 
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of the continent, but we propose to deal more largely 
with the official and legal hands of our own country. 

In following the history of Roman cursive writing 
and of the national hands which sprang therefrom we 
traced the rise of the cursive writing of Western Europe 
in its three distinct forms of Lombardic, Visigothic, 
and Merovingian. We do not propose to follow the 
later cursive developments of these different forms; but 
there are two great series of official documents which, 
on account of their extent and political importance, it 
is necessary to examine a little more closely in regard 
to the styles of writing which were employed in their 
production. These are the documents which issued 
from the Papal Chancery and from the Imperial Chan- 
cery of the middle ages, , 

In the Papal Chancery a form of writing was deve- 
loped which, from its likeness, in some respects, to the 
Lombardic cursive, has been named Littera Beneventana. 
It was, of course, derived from the Roman chancery 
hand, but took a different line from that followed by 
the writing found in the cursive documents of Ravenna. 
The peculiar letters which belong to it are the a made 
almost like a Greek o, the t in form of a loop, and the 
e in that of a circle with a knot at the top. These 
letters also take other forms when linked with other 
letters. Specimens of it are in existence dating from 
the end of the eighth century ; and facsimiles are to be 
found in various paleeographical collections, and espe- 
cially in the great work of Pfluck-Harttung, Speci- 
mina selecta chartarum pontificum Romanorum, 1885- 
1887. The following facsimile is taken from a bull of 
Pope John VIII., of the year 876, written on a very 
large scale, which is here greatly reduced (Pf.-Hart., 
tab.5). The artificial nature of the writing can be detected 
in the construction of some of the letters. For example, . 
tall strokes are not necessarily made by one sweep of 
the pen: it will be seen that that of the second d in 
the first line is distinctly formed in three pieces, the two 
upper ones being evidently added to the lowest one, 
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UUs) O| owe dw Mie 


U ees ia aimee 


homer 5 ia ie uy dy 


SOUS OUNT WMIMO Cane 


BULL OF JOHN vu.—a.pD. 876. 


(Quando ad ea quae ca[tholicorum]— | bus sunt monitis pro 
vocan[da] | —ente gratiam succenduntur— | et leto sunt animo 
conced[enda—) 


This hand continued to be practised down to the 
beginning of the twelfth century, becoming in its iater 
stages peculiarly angular and difficult to read, We give 
a facsimile of this late style from a bull of Urban II., of 
the year 1098 (Pf.-Hart., tab. 47). 


wah se aa ier hc 


sas cameo st 
beleaee apes pquona re 
‘a eae Atel nudwwnsT 


BULL OF URBAN II.—A.pD. 1098, 


([emenda]verit . potestatis honorisqve sui dignita[te]— | 
corpore ac sanguine dei et deméni redemptoris— | eidem loco 
iusta servantibus sit pax— | premia eterne pacis inveniant) 


The peculiar forms which the long rand the t and 
other letters assume in combination will be specially 
noticed. 

This kind of writing, however, did not remain supreme 
throughout the period of its existence noted above. In 
the course of the eleventh century the writing of the 
Imperial Chancery became the ordinary hand for papal 
documents also. This hand was at that period, as we 
shall presently see, the ordinary minuscule, derived from 
the Caroline minuscule, mixed, however, for some time 
with older forms. In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, and subsequently during the later middle ages, 
the papal hand follows the general lines of the develop- 
ment of the established minuscule, cast, it must be remem- 
bered, in the mould of the symmetrical Italian style. 

A very peculiar and intricate style adopted at a late 
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period for papal documents may here be just mentioned. 
This is the so-called Littera Sancti Petri or Scrittura 
bollatica, a character which appears to have been in- 
vented for the purpose of baffling the uninitiated. It 
first appeared in the reign of Clement, VIII. a.p. 1592— 
1€05, and was only abolished in our own time, in 1879.1 
As the special form of writing developed in the Papal 
Chancery is to be traced back to the Roman cursive as 
practised in Italy, so the writing of the Imperial Chan- 
cery is derived from the same cursive, as practised in 
France and represented by the facsimile of the Merovin- 
gian hand of the year 695 given above (p. 227). 
Facsimiles of the early Imperial Chancery writing are 
to be found scattered in various works; but a complete 
course may be best studied in Letronne’s Diplomata, in 
Sickel’s Schrifttafeln aus dem Nachlasse von U. EF. von 
Kopp (1870), and especially in the recent work of von 
Sybel and Sickel, Katserurkunden in Abbildungen (1880, 
etc.). In the earliest documents, commencing in. the 


1 A very interesting paper, giving much information with 
regard to papal documents, in a condensed form, was contributed 
to the Revue des Questions Historiques, tom. xxxix., 1886, with 
the title Les Eléments de la Diplomatique Pontificale, by Count 
de Mas Latrie. In the Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Chartes, 
series 4, tome iv. (1858), Monsieur Delisle has also written a 
valuable paper, Mémoire sur les Actes d’Innocent III., in which 
some points of paleographical interest are brought out. In the 
thirteenth century, the leaden papal seal (dul/a) was attached by 
silken threads (red and yellow) to a bull which conferred or con- 
firmed rights and was of a permanent nature; it was attached by 
a hempen string to a bull which conveyed orders and was of a 
temporary nature. Certain distinctive marks in the text of the 
documents gave at a, glance the clue to their character. In 
(1) silken bulls, the intial letter of the pope’s name was drawn in 
open work, in (2) hempen bulls it was solid; in (1) the pope’s 
name was written in elongated letters, in (2) in ordinary letters ; 
in (1) a large majuscule letter began the word following the 
words servus servorum Dei, in (2) the letter was an ordinary 
majuscule; in (1) the mark of contraction was looped, in (2) it 
was straight; in (1) the letters c¢ and s¢ occurring in the middle 
of words, as dictus, justus, were separated by a space and con- 
nected by a link above, as dic” tus, jus“tus, in (2) they were written 
in the ordinary way. 
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seventh century and continuing to the middle of the 
eighth century, the character is large, and in the earlier 
part of this period is not so intricate as afterwards. The 
writing then grows into a more regular form. ‘The fol- 
lowing specimen represents the style of the close of the 
eighth century, as found in a document of Charlemagne 
of the year 797 (Facs. Hcole des Chartes). 


st QUEEN fey 
} my \ j dy by 





Wy Af ee gu 
Spy IMNGTET prise ate eG am 
i Grint Vi preprsi {usr Joys Guy 


DEED OF CHARLEMAGNE.—A.D. 797, 


(adscribitur quod pro contemplatione servitii | [filJius noster 
cum aliquibus dei infidelibus ac nostris | —ex ipsis in nostra 
praesentia convicti et secundum | —cui et nos omnes res pro- 
prietatis suae iuxta eius) 


In the ninth century a small hand of increasin @ regu- 
larity and gradually falling into the lines of the Caroline 
minuscule is established; but while the influence of the 
reformed hand is quite evident, old forms of letters are 
retained for some time, as might be expected ina style 
of writing which would, in the nature of things, cling to 
old traditions more closely than would that of the 
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literary schools. And so it progresses, affected by the 
changes which are seen at work in the literary hands, 
but: still continuing to maintain its own individuality as 
a cursive form of writing. As an illustration of a middle 
period, we select a few lines from a deed of the Emperor 
Henry L., written in the year 982 (Katserurkund., tab. 22). 


rhb 


ac 
cet ae ati phel 


DEED OF THE EMPEROR HENRY.—A.D. 982. 


(potestatis esse videbatwr . cum curtilibus . eccles’a— | in 
comitatibws meginuuarchi et sigifridi . loc[a]— | nuncupata . 
cum curtilibus . aecclesiis . ceteris) 


In this writing of the Imperial Chancery, as indeed in 
all other cursive styles derived from the Roman cursive, 
the exaggeration of the heads and tails of letters is a 
marked feature. And this exaggeration continued in- 
herent in this hand and was carried over into the 
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national official hands of France and Germany and Italy, 
which are but later developments of it. In England we 
see the influence of the hand of the Imperial Chancery 
in the official hand which the Normans brought with 
them and established in the country. 

Hach of the nations, then, of Western Europe de- 
veloped its own style of official and legal writing, and in 
each country that writing ran its own course, becoming 
in process of time more and more individualized and ‘ 
distinct in its national characteristics. But at the same 
time, as we have seen in the case of the literary 
hand, it was subject to the general law of change; 
in each country it passed through the periods of 
the large bold style of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, the exact style of the thirteenth, the declining 
style of the fourteenth, andthe angular style and 
decadence of the fifteenth century. With its later career 
we have not to do, except to note that certain forms 
of it still linger in law documents, as for example in 
the engrossing of modern English deeds; and that 
every ordinary current hand of modern Europe might 
have been as directly descended from the old legal 
cursive hand as the modern German is. What saved 
Europe from this diversity of current handwriting was 
the welcome which was given to the beautiful Italian 
cursive hand of the Renaissance, a form of writing which 
stood in the same relation to the book-hand of the 
Renaissance as the modern printer’s Italics (the name 
preserving the memory of their origin) do to his ordinary 
Roman type. As the Italian book-hand of the Renaissance 
was not infrequently adopted at the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries as a style of 
writing for the production of select MSS. in England 
and France and other countries beyond the borders of 
Italy, so the Italian cursive hand at once came into 
favour .as an elegant and simple style for ordinary use. 
In the sixteenth century and even later an educated 
Englishman could write two styles of current writing, 
his own native hand lineally descended from the charter- 
hand, and the new Italian hand; just as a German 
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scholar of the present day can write the native German 
and the Italian hands. And in concluding these remarks 
it is worth noting that the introduction and wide 
acceptance of the Italian hand has constituted a new 
starting-point for the history of modern cursive writing 
in Western Europe. As the Roman cursive was adopted 
and gradually became nationalized in different forms in 
different countries ; and, again, as the reformed minus- 
cule writing of Charlemagne’s reign was taken as a fresh 
basis, and in its turn gradually received the stamp of the 
several national characteristics of the countries where it 
was adopted; so the Italian hand of the Renaissance has 
taken the impress of those same characteristics, and 
specimens are easily distinguished, whether written by 
an Englishman or a German, by a Frenchman or an- 
Italian or a Spaniard, as the case may be. 


English Charter-hand. 


As already stated, the handwriting employed in 
England for official and legal documents after the 
Norman Conquest was the foreign hand introduced by 
the conquerors, and generally of the cursive type. An 
exception might be found in the few charters issued 
by William the Conqueror in the language of the 
people, which presumably were written by English 
scribes and are in the native hand. But these docu- 
ments are so few that they are hardly to be considered 
as affecting the principle of the introduction of a new 
order of things in the issue of official and legal 
instruments, 

But while we find it convenient to treat the cursive 
or charter-hand as a separate branch of medieval 
English writing apart from the literary or book-hand, 
it must not be forgotten that both are derived from 
the same stock, that each influences the other and 
occasionally crosses its path (we have already seen how 
often the cursive hand was employed in a more or less 
modified form for literary purposes), and that the same 
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laws of progress and change act contemporaneously 
upon both the one and the other. We shall accordingly 
have to note the same course of development and 
decadence in the cursive hand as we have followed in the 
set literary hand. 

The official hand of the first hundred years succeeding 
the Conquest does not very materially alter. In the few 
surviving charters of the early kings of the Norman line 
it appears in a rough and angular character with the 
exaggeration of long limbs which we have noticed in the 
earlier hands derived from the Roman cursive. In such 
documents as the Pipe Rolls the writing is more careful 
and formal; in the great volume of Domesday, while it 
still retains the official cast, it has a good deal of the 
literary style of lettering, perhaps from the fact of the 
work being drawn up in form of a book. The character 
into which it soon settled for royal charters may be 
exemplified by the following specimen drawn from a 
grant of Henry II. to Bromfield Priory in the year 1155 
(Pal. Soc. it. pl. 41). 


C2 ISA. 1Ht}.Up mi , Lees 
3 eed) L. 7 men 


“7 Capes NCA ets Aye, iclta 
Pe f) 
TUNCHT Fe) Pavsy 7 Nourbh 10¢° 
CHARTER OF HENRY II.-—A.D. 1155. 


(Comes Andegavie . Archiepiscopis . Episcopis . Abbatibus . 
Comitibus . | —suis totiws Angle‘ Salutem . Sciatis me pro | 
—dedisse . e¢ Carta mea Confirmasse . Ecelesiam | —[per]ti- | 
nentiis suis . Priori . et Monachis ibidem deo) | 
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In this class of deeds the profuse employment of large 
letters is very striking; and it should be noticed that 
the long strokes are drawn out into fine hair-lines, and, 
as is seen in one or two instances in the facsimile, are 
occasionally provided with an ornamental spur near the 
top of the stem, which thus has the appearance of being 
cloven. ; 

In the next example of the official hand, from the 
charter of King John to the borough of Wilton, of the 
year 1204 (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 214), the writing is a little 
move regular and cloven stems are more frequent. 


edhané? V. © Wk pe a AAC. 
el? ee ae Denw Sols 
GtlS Wea Dyas Qect get ou Apa 


CHARTER OF KING JOHN.—A.D. 1204. 


(forisfacturam . sicut carte Regis . Henrict . proavi nostr[i]— | 
testantur . Testibus . Gileberto filio Petri Cométis Essexie. 
Ricardo Co[mite]— | Nievilla . Roberto de veteri ponte . 
Petro de Stoka— | Cicestrens’s Electi. Apud Oxoniam . xxi. 
die Aprilzs) 


A style of the charter-hand very common at the end 
of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century— 
rather squarer in its forms of Jetters and less exaggerated 
than the official hand of the period—is shown in_the 
following facsimile. It is taken from a deed of the Hos- 
pital of St. John of Jerusalem, written at Ossington in 
Nottinghamshire in the year 1206 (Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 117). 
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lovtr fre O eit? $ formals afutrs O8 Peso fed RA 
cab feyof en Ang leeoin Afenfu wWolundte fon 
Cad confirma Dobro fits JuonrsteW ithamy 
Grofit quejuete juonrys parif ein Widyary ord p 
fupBen ecu Welle.valam pemnorie ree ao Wowmebe 
Balad ferb Wriderymi Casta wesup Bagenegaw 


CHARTER OF THE HOSPITALLERS.—A.D. 1206. 


(Notum sit Omnibus presentibus et futuris Quod Ego frater 
Rober[tus |— | [Hospi]tal¢s Ierosolymitant in Anglia de com- 
muni assensu et voluntate fratrwm— | Carta confirmavimus 
Roberto filéo Ivonis de Wicham et— | Croftum que fuerunt 
Ivonis patris eivs in Wicham. e¢ unam p[ortionam |— | super 
Benecroftewelle . e¢ aliam portionem terre ad Wirmode— | Bosei 
ad frithwude . e¢ unam Gairam terre super Hagenegate) 


Except for its being rather looser in the formation of 
its letters and more subject to flourishes, there is no 
great difference between this writing and the ordinary 
book-hand of the period; and it is to be observed that 
not infrequently the style of writing employed in 
monastic charters is rather of the literary than of the 
legal type, that is, it is more set than cursive. 

This preference of the more exact style of writing is 
conspicuous in many of the charters of the thirteenth 
sxentury—the period when, as we have seen above, a 
more minute character was practised, contrasting strongly 
with the bold writing of the preceding century. Under 
this restrictive influence, a highly decorative class of 
documents was produced, in which the scribe exercised 
with effect his powers of penmanship in fanciful orna- 
mentation of the capitals and the stems of tall letters. 
A specimen of this style is given froma lease of land to 


Abingdon Abbey, of the year 1230 (Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 99). 
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ur Po alt Sons bf Pay SOAR fcaana hd UNG 
ven ye concn eat Def ANS pout eceaptat enrmo 
Doll nat lutea ulisao be Du 
Reval lag 1S ssp pars etenay gama? 


LEASE TO ABINGDON ABBEY.—A.D. 12380. 





[EstovJerium suum usque ad terminum dictorwm decem anno- 
tum. ‘i vero dicta Tuliana infra dictos dec[em]— | e¢ cum 
eorum pertinentiis usque ad terminum dictorum decem annorwm 
tenebunt . faciendo inde tantum for[insecum]— | [con]ven- 
tionem firmiter ef sine dolo esse tenendam‘ dictws Abbas et 
Conventus per manum Ro[geri]— | [maio]rem huivs conven- 
tionis traditonis et dimissionis securitatem‘ presens scriptum 
in mo[dum]— | Hiis testibws. Henrico de Tracy. Ricardo 
Decano de Dumbeltuna. Willelmo de Dic[lesduna]— | Elia 
de Dumbeltona Rogero Nepote. Thoma de Dreitona. Rogero 
Marescallo.) 


Nothing can be prettier, as specimens of calligraphy, 
than these delicately written charters of the thirteenth 
century, which, moreover, are scarcely ever broader than 
the hand, and in their little compass present so many 
pleasing varieties of the penman’s handiwork. 

But the true cursive hand was more generally em- 
ployed in the majority of legal and official deeds of 
the period. In the course of the reign of Henry III., 
while the letters generally retain the stiffness character- 
istic of writing of the thirteenth century, a certain 
amount of looping of the tall stems is gradually estab- 
lished—an advance upon the earlier practice of notching 

x 
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or cleaving the tops, as noticed above. The following 
specimen is taken from a charter of Bitlesden Abbey, of 
the year 1251 (Pal. Soc. ii. pl. 118). 


Bare anifernBre Sand Par eckE mA Goan 
: ane ri (ane Seas Fowonan Go concen necay 
Jabig ce wenalSo we Pre BO cada Anlhac Roma 
ws thavonks Gubler? So soveinnr- ormils anne 4 faded, ou 

ernddus B Lalo fer Ro % manadiig De oBdme onflad 

bmg cathe Rely cavucang tre tn Yrebam Fuca 


CHARTER OF BITLESDEN ABBEY.—A.D. 1251. 


(Walterus miseracione divina Norwicenszs Keclesie minister 
hum[ilis]— | —patris domini Ichannis Regis non viciatam ° 
non cancellatam nec in— | —Monachis e¢ monasterio de Bittles- 
dena concessam in hae forma— | —[Com|Jitibus . Baronibus 
Iusticiardis . Vicecomitibus . omnibus amicis et fidelibus sui[s] 
— | —Ernoldus de Bosco fecit deo et monaehis de ordine Cis- 
tercie[nsi]— | —[or]dinis Cisterciensis . et de tribus carucatis 
terre in syresham que voeatwr) 


At this period, under a more extended system of link- 
ing the letters together and the consequent establishment 
of a really current hand, many of the older forms of 
letters become modified. The looping of tall letters has 
already been referred to. The top stroke of the letter 
a is gradually more bent over, and already in several 
instances touches the lower bow and forms a closed loop ; 
i, m, n, and u, when two or more come together in a 
word, are composed of uniform strokes ; and, above all, 
the smiall round s becomes more frequent, and is finished 
off in a closed loop below. This form of the latter letter, 
as we shall see, afterwards became exaggerated, the 
loop growing to a disproportionate size. 

The official hand of the reign of Edward IL, as seen in 
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his charters, is in a regular and rather broad style, 
showing a further development in the open order of the 
letters, and the tendency to roundness characteristic of 
the fourteenth century. : 


oa ale Lis = oe “9 


unm neh ofr Silos nabs mf Nooo ae on 
Bree oe i ppttore  ea ts acae onrementee 
TongreuSiine py mo8\iem onze Mine af Gro cape 


CHARTER OF EDWARD I.—a.p, 1303. 


(Aquitanie Omnibus ad quos presentes littere pervenerint | — 
[fijdelis nostri Henrici de Lacy Comitis Lincolnie concessi- 
mas | —[quant]um in nobis est dilectis nobis in Christo Abbati 
et Conven(tui] | —[eu]m pertinentiis in Mora que vocatur 
Inkelesmore continentem | —longitudine per medium More 
illius ab uno capite) 


In the specimen here given from a charter of the year 
1303 (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 254), a further development is to be 
noticed in the looped a and s referred to under the last 
facsimile. Here also is to be seen a new change in the 
formation of the tall letters: the spur or flourish on the 
left side at the top of the stem is in some instances dis- 
pensed with (eg. in b in the second nobis and Abbati, in 
line 3), leaving the letter provided with a simple curve 
or loop on the right instead of a cloven top. 

Further progress in these particulars is seen in the 
official hand of the period of Edward II., as exemplified 
by the following specimen from a writ of Privy Seal of 
the year 1310 (Facs. of National MSS., no, 27). 

x 2 
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@M Deano Bi DD 
wf Smee Sila ome Se eb? 


Pcie an Be HG Te ny Accyes 


teu an Baevyer; Ca fbows | Giles (o ~aryes / 





WRIT OF PRIVY SEAL.—A.D. 1310. 


(Edward par la grace de dieu/ Roi Dengle[terre |— | monsfire] 
Aymer de Valence Counte de Penbroke ‘— | la ville seint Johan 
de Perche/ ef noz autres— | Escoce ‘ nous ont fait saver que noz 
enemys — | iour en autre / Chasteux / villes / et terres) 


But, on the other hand, an equal rate of development 
of the new forms is not to be found contemporaneously 
in all documents. Charters written in the king’s courts 
would be the work of the more expert scribes trained in 
the newest style ; elsewhere the changes need not be so 
regular or so rapid. In a grant from the Bishop of 
Norwich to Flixton Priory, of the year 1321 (Pal. Soc. 


i. pl. 254), the old form of tall letters with cloven tops is 
still followed. ' 





GRANT OF THE BISHOP OF NORWICH.—A.D. Loot. 
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(Iohamnes permissione divina Norwycensis Episcopus ; volu[n- | 
tate|— | —[Trin]itatis Norwycensis necnon de licencia speciali 
domini nostri— | —[clarta nostra / confirmavimus ; pro nobis et 
successoribus nost[ris]|— | —[B]ungeye/ ac Religiosis Mulieri- 
bus // Emme Priorisse— | —iuxta Bungeye nostre Dyoceseos‘ 
que ad nos et Ep[iscopatum]— | —[eius]dem loci pertinebat 
temporibus preteritis . Habend[um ]) 


But there are late forms among the letters, which, 
besides the general character of the writing, mark the 
document as one of the fourteenth century. 

The progress made in the latter part of the century is 
very marked. Towards its close the letters begin to 
take angular forms, without, however, all at once assum- 
ing the universal angularity which belongs to the 
fifteenth century. The following is a specimen of a 
rather rough style of the period, from a licence granted 
by Croyland Abbey in the year 1392 (Pal. Soc. i. 
pl. 257). 


 ormb} ad or fh nter U8 pucdinie 
@ Reenalin D9, of mobiea on a 
mo Spore bs Taliogyane Ue” 
geyOina- SeyAgwreas eonthn acyas ray. 
nindcdm & niin ob lacany pQ9cn0- om 


DEED OF CROYLAND ABBEY.—A.D. 1892. 


({Conven]tws Omnibus ad quos presentes Iittere pervenerint | 


—et licenciam dedisse . pro nobis et successoribus | —{ Wil- 
lel]mo Spenser e¢ Iohanni Waldegrave de | —gardina . Sexa- 
ginta e¢ unam acras terre | —[de|nariatam e¢ unam oblatam 


redditus cum) 
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In this hand will be remarked the exaggerated loop 
of the round sg, and the reversed or o-shaped e. The 
forms of these and of other letters may be compared 
with those of the facsimile of the set book-hand from the 
chronicle of 1388 (p. 278 above). 

Asa specimen of carefully written charter-hand of the 
last year of the fourteenth century, we may select a 
few lines from an official document of Henry IV., of the 
year 1400 (Pal. Soe. ii. pl. 160). 


Soe wip (Bey vst RTE Meee conpnafinn 

Se SA Foo fee eae @ Booed Se tong fis 

Anes endo + jeanvenPyoner on Gushae Moeges 
sory oficdne Reftaeow ene five Tan 2 sags anq8 ow f” 


cot vi Bac sparse Spaliegpnteye Gupte’) eponr 
Sank qroectoein twesem a Sofenfrones AS alee” 


LETTERS OF HENRY Iv.—A.D. 1400. 


(quod dominus Ricardus nuper Rex Anglie secundus post con- 
questum apud | —de sa grace especzale par assent et accord de 
toutz seignurs espiri{tuelx] | —[demur]Jantz en Irland qils 
reviendront en Engleterre illoeqes | —[nientc ]ontresteant. le- 
statut ent fait lan du regne nostre dit sezgnur | —vestris in hac 
parte speczaliter providere Suscepimus ef ponimus | —[moran]do 
in proteccionem tuicionem e¢ defensiones nostras speciales) 


By this time the letters have become pointed and 
angular ; and through the course of the fifteenth century - 
this is their general character, with an ever-increasing 
tendency to careless formation. The following is a 
specimen of an ordinary rough hand of the reign of 
Henry V., from an official deed relating to a pledge of 
crown plate, of the year 1415 (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 258). 
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ape ose far perme bafers) oun 
cope suena bastoy e : 
p Pons Sse a6 payee Senfye Pa nnesy, 


ees Sey ao Cos ntennSorn Dror 96; Piss dt 

pene Vos mame Se =ppfyoy Seuglode 

Toe <mfenubbls i QP q qtr po 0 . 
PLEDGE OF PLATE.—A.D. 1415. 


(Ceste endenture fait parentre Richard Cou[rtenay] — | 
Gardein de ses ioialx dune part e¢ Robert— | present viage as 
parties doultre la meer— | par vertu et commaundement dez 
lettres pat[entes]— | signe par lez mains de Tresorer den- 
gleterre— | poisant ensemble iij unces i quarterone pris del) 


Although, however, the letters are roughly formed, 
there is still a certain simplicity in the general character 
of the writing, which later in the century gives place to 
more elaborate flourishes and to more fanciful shaping 
of the letters. 

To illustrate the charter-hand of the middle and latter 
part of the century, we must be content to select the 
two following specimens, which may serve to give some 
indication of its later development ; but a really adequate 
idea of the changes effected in the course of the fifteenth 
century can only be gained by examination of a series of 
documents. 

The first is taken from a lease, in English, of the year 
1457, written at Canterbury (Pal. Soc. i. pl. 260). The 
old tradition of dotting the y here shows itself in the 
careless little curved stroke which flies above the line 
and is quite separated from the letter to which it belongs, 
In the word Payinge in the second line this stroke might 
at first sight be taken to mark the i, 
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aire ond Bias 
as saat baa a wore oe Pada 
Snecosprve am fe eS: OBR AO te 


mg & 
esa ari Fag oe 


as ram gph. Wd ohng ofi +3 


LEASE.—A.D. 1457. 


(of annunciacioun of oure lady next comynge aftir— | and 
fully to be endid Payinge yerely the seid Alifsandre|— | Suc- 
cessours in hand . halfe yere afore . that is to— | next suyinge 
Xxiij.s. iiijd. by evene porciouns The— | and staves . and 
Seyleclothes duringe the seid terme—|as of yrounwerke 
Tymberwerke . and helyng of the) 


The second, in a much more pointed hand, is from a 
charter of John de Vere, Harl of Oxford, ‘to Notley 
Abbey, granted in 1485 (Pal. Soe, i. pl. 260). 


tof dan ApS 


ME 


nie 
le a 


GRANT TO NOTL#Y ABBEY.—A.D. 1485. 





(predictam . prefato Abbati e¢ Conventui durante minf[ori]— | 
nulla proficua terrarwm nec maritagiwm eiusdem perce- 
perwnt— | dedi e¢ concessi ac do et concedo prefato Petro 


Abb[ati] — | redditwwm reversionum et serviciorwm . ac 
aliorum possessionu[m]|-— | nuper de Stoke Lysle in Comztatu 
Oxoniens? . qui de me— | dicti Willelmi . et racione minoris 


etatis . Iohannis) 
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It is not the design of this work to pursue the history 
of Latin Paleography beyond the end of the fifteenth 
century ; and the examination of the literary hand was 
accordingly brought to a close when it had reached that 
limit. With regard, however, to the cursive form of 
writing which has just been passed in review and which 
was not superseded by the printing press, as was the 
case with the set literary style, it will not be out of place 
to lay before the reader a few specimens of later 
varieties, among which some were elaborated in certain 
of the law courts and became the styles peculiar to 
those courts. 

The ordinary class of charter or cursive hand in the 
reign of Henry VIII. was a rather coarse development 
of the style of the fifteenth century. The following 
specimen, taken from an ordinary conveyance of the year 
1530 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 24,843), may suffice as an 


illustration. 


Sond} te opis Sar ny dia Mh 
cone = ie pda Leb 






DEED.—A.D. 1530. 


(Sond ac Georgio Taylour omnia illa terras te[nementa]— | 
—[iJacentia et existentia in Wescote in parochia de Dorkyng 
— | —[conclessione et feoffamento Roberti Borne de Dork y[ng] 
— | —Maydeman aliam vero medietatem inde nuper— | —[ap- 
par|entis ac filii e¢ hered¢s Alicie nuper uxoris mee ia[m]— | — 
predicta terras et tenementa redditus et servicia cum suis per- 
t| inentiis]) 
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In most of the English cursive handwriting of the 
first half of the sixteenth century a certain heaviness of 
style was the fashion ; but afterwards this gave place to 
a lighter and more elegant character, which was fully 
established by the reign of Elizabeth, and was most 
commonly used from that time onwards far into the 
seventeenth century, and then gradually toned down 
into a form modified by the Italian letters of the ordi- 
nary current hand of the day. The following specimen 


is taken from a deed of the year 1594 (Brit. Mus., 
Add, Ch. 24,798). 





st Gen(dabrgs (Sey A NS 

tao ere ve 

¢ Sgt Apreeh ta ii setae i menaci 

att a& combement- Erme-our tome pon 8p 
DEED.—aA.D. 1594. 


(To be holden of the Cheefe lorde or lordes— | Administra- 


tours and for every of them, Doth— | att thensealinge 
and deliverye of these presentes is— | all and singwler 
thappwrtenawnces in Fee simple w[ithout]— | and every parte 
thereof to the saide Thomas Tan[ner]— | att all convenient 


tyme or tymes within the—) 


In this hand we hav> a good fluent style to which 
none of the cursive writing of previous centuries had 
attained in England. In fact the close of the sixteenth 
century may be referred to as the epoch of the rise of 
the modern current hand, as distinguished from the 
more slowly written and more disjointed cursive writing 
of the middle ages. 

Lastly, in taking leave of this ordinary style, we 
select a specimen of a form which it assumed early in 
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the seventeenth century, from a deed of the year 1612 
(Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 24,000), 


pov 4 Carfiull 
cae i ie ins ih nga? 


Jee W ton\\2Szafon o frvov F ee 


tonficrr8d,"knd 6 x Des > 
pose ee i eis b 
eft of M ommeoz 4) “ob wee 


DEED.—A.D. 1612. 


(powndes of good and lawfull mony— | himselfe fully satis- 
fied, And therof— | And in consideracion of twoe hun! dred] 
— | confirmed, and by thease presentes d[oth]— | [All that 
the Mannor of Butlers s[eituate|— | [M]esuage or Mannor 
howse of Butle[rs]) 


Now to turn to the peculiar official legal hands 
referred to above. From the earliest times succeeding 
the Norman Conquest there were, as we have seen, cer- 
tain styles followed, though not uniformly, for particular 
official documents; and a series of examples of these 
during the several reigns may be found in the public 
records. But it was not until the sixteenth century 
that a perfected system of particular styles for certain 
courts was finally established. 

Without regarding the class to which has been given 
the name of “secretary,” and which is in fact the hand 
which has been illustrated by the two preceding fac- 
similes, there are two main styles which practically cover 
the varieties enumerated in the special works on the 
subject, viz., the Chancery hand and the Court hand. 
The former was used for records under the great seal ; 
the latter was employed in the courts of King’s Bench 


1 Wright, Court Hand Restored, ed. Martin, 1879, p. xii. 
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and Common Pleas, for fines and recoveries, placita, 
etc. These two kinds of writing do not vary very 
materially ; both may be described as fanciful render- 
ings of the ordinary law hand. The Chancery hand, 
of the pattern found in its developed form in the six- 
teenth century, appears in an incipient stage in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century, and is therefore ot 
an earlier origin than the Court hand, which indeed is 
rather a modification of the Chancery hand itself. It 
will be enough to select one or two examples of each 
style in order to give a general idea of their character. 

First we take a few lines from an exemplification of a 
Chancery decree of the year 1539 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 
26,969) in illustration of the Chancery hand of the reign 
of Henry VIII. 


CMH KIO ONE ty 27 vos. ett 
Se" they Jeon ibys Ne ASgie 3a 4 


S20Uer Sus FE * tule +Bin quans 
%& Spas bana Be 

Englout~ eugr mloez 
Eng Lei nins (ep Arye ales Aw 
ouuntier f Carcefey f ee cow ane aug. 


EXEMPLIFICATION.—A.D. 1539. 





(revencionum Corone nostre quoddam decretum— | —xxiilj 
die Novembris Anno regni domini Regi[s]— | —[reve]ncionum 
Corone sue Et protulit ib¢dem quand[am]— | —[ver]ba This 
Indenture made the— | —the grace of god of Englond and 
Fraunce— | —Englond Betwene Raf Burell doctor in— |— 
[Clountie of Leicester of the oon partie and) 


Next, an example is taken from a grant of wardship 
and marriage of the year 1618, which illustrates the 
form which the hand had assumed in the reign of 
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James I. (Brit. Mus, Add. Ch. 28,271), a form 
sltogether of the modern type which continued in 
practice to quite a recent date. 


quoua: cddeur cyt Gesyuck cyerutoz 
; pel Gut ce ce bblge corupoto SCH hig 


on 


ronkuattt poe Geogr Sesyuct duke 
ant ut Gawwuck egecutoses’ sinc? et{ligursir 
beee Oe afte Sehin Seiya tu 


r4 6 


Baler Dh oneal PLO onye CS 


GRANT OF WARDSHIP.—A.D. 1618. 


(quousque eadem Maria Gwynet executor— | —vel habuerint 
Et hoc absque compoto seu aliqiuo|]— | —contingat predéctum 
Georgium Gwynet ante[quam]— | --Maria Gwynet executores 
sive assignatz sui— | heredébws masculis eiusdem Georgii 
Gwynet tu[nc]— | —presentes damus e¢ concedimws prefate 
Marie Gwy([net]) 


In these two examples of the Chancery hand it will 
be seen that the chief characteristic is a fanciful angular 
and upright treatment of the letters without deviating 
from the setting of ordinary writing. 

With the Court hand the treatment is different. 
While the shapes of the letters (with the exception of 
e, which in this style is in the circular form) are prac- 
tically the same as in the Chancery hand, the cast of 
the writing is quite altered by lateral compression, 
which cramps and narrows the letters in an exaggerated 
manner. 


Our first example of the Court hand is of Henry VIII.’s 


reign, and is taken from a final concord, or foot of a 


fine, of the year 1530 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 23,539). 
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bse idle concos fa fod ut. Ne 

sath ox ra ies 
prepa Ya 
. ae sng ne) Sug: 
po ashing pew Spo Jur spa 





FINAL CONCORD.—A.D. 15380. 


(Hee est finalis concordia facta in Curia domini Regis— | 

domini Hibernée a conquestu vicesimo primo coram Robert[o] 
— | Inter AntoniumWyngfeld Militem Iohannem Audele[y|— | 
et Reginaldum Dygby Armigerum deforcéentes de Maneri[o] 
— | predéctum Manerium cum pertinentiis esse Ins ipsius 
Humfridi et) 


Next we select a passage from an exemplification of 
a plea of Hlizabeth’s reign, dated in the year 1578 (Brit. 
Mus., Add. Ch. 25,968). 





EXEMPLIFICATION.—a.p, 1578. 
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(facié Ideo consideratum est quod predictus Tohannes Collyn 
recuperet | —[misericordi]a et cetera Et super hoc predictus 
Iohannes Collyn petit breve | —[Trinit]atis in tres septimanas 
et cetera Ad quem diem hic | —[u]ltimo preterito habere fecit 
prefato Iohanni Collyn | —[presenc]ium duximus exemplifi- 
canda In cuius rei testimonium) 


There is practically no great difference in style between 
these two specimens. The latter is perhaps to some ex- 
tent the better hand and shows a very slight advance 
on the other; but the forms of the letters are so stereo- 
typed in this class of writing that the space of nearly 
half a century which lies between the two documents 
has impressed but little trace of change on the later 
one. 

Lastly, to show further how very gradual was the 
alteration wrought by time in the character of the Court 
hand, an example is taken from a final concord of the 
reign of Charles II., bearing the date of 1678 (Brit. 
Mus., Add. Ch. 25,871), nearly a century and a half after 
the date of the final concord above, of the time of 
Henry VIII., with which it is to be compared. 


oe 


Calta 






FINAL CONCORD.—A.D. 1673. 


(Hee est finalis Concordia facta'in Curia domini— | defensoris 
et cetera a Conquestu vicesimo quinto Corfam]— | Wille/mum 
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Yates Generosum et Dinam uxorem eius— | duabws acris terre 
decem acris pasture e¢ tribus— | cum pertinentiis esse ius 
ipsius Willedmi ut illa que iide[m}) 


The more recent date of this document is to be recog- 
nized by the coarser style of the writing and by the 
broken appearance of the letters, which is effected 
by their more strongly defined angularity. 

The Court hand continued in practice down to the 
reign of George II.; the Chancery hand still sur- 
vives in the modern engrossing hands employed in 
enrolments and patents. 


ADDENDA. 


Page 49.—A metal pen, about two inches long, shaped 
and slit after the fashion of a quill-pen, was recently 
found by Professor Waldstein in the so-called tomb of 
Aristotle at Hretria— Nineteenth, Century, May, 1891. 


Greek Paleography.—Since the sheets of this volume 
passed through the press, Monsieur Omont has published 
his Facsimilés des plus anciens Manuserits Grecs en onciale 
et en minuscule de la Bibliothégue Nationale du iv’ au 
wit’ siecle (Paris, 1892). Among the plates are facsimiles 
of the Codex Sarravianus of the Old Testament, pl. 2 
(referred to above, p. 152, 1. 20, asan Octateuch) ; of the 
Codex Ephraemi, pl. 3 (above, p- 152, 1. 19); of the Pauline 
Epistles from Mount Athos, pl. 4 (above, p. 154, 1. 1); 
of the Codex Claromontanus, pl. 5 (above, p. 154, 1. 22, 
and p. 181, 1. 19) ; of the Coislin Octateuch, pl. 6 (above, 
p. 154, 1. 9) ; of a series of MSS. in late uncial writing, 
8th-11th centuries, pl. 8 to 21 (to be added to the lists 
on pp. 157, 158); and of an Evangelistarium in large 
ornamental round-uncials of the 12th century, pl. 22. 

To the MSS. mentioned under the head of Greek 
Writing in Western Europe (p. 181) we can now add 
references to the following facsimiles in M. Omont’s 
series:—Pauline Epistles, in Greek and Latin, the 
Codex Sangermanensis of St. Petersburg, 9th century, 
pl. 5 bis; a Latin-Greek Psalter, Coislin MS. 186, 8th 
century, pl. 7; a Latin-Greek Glossary, MS. Latin 
7651, 9th century, pl. 23; and a Psalter, Arsenal MS. 
8407, 9th century, pl. 24, 
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Systems of Dating.—It may be of practical use to add 
a few words on the different systems observed in dating 
manuscripts. 


Medizval Greek MSS. are dated sometimes by the 
year of the indiction, sometimes by the year of the 
world according to the era of Constantinople, sometimes 
by both indiction and year of the world. 

The Indiction was a cycle of fifteen years, which are 
severally styled Indiction 1, Indiction 2, etc. up to 
Indiction 15, when the series begins afresh. The in- 
troduction of this system is attributed to Constantine 
the Great. From the circumstance of the commence- 
ment of the indiction being reckoned variously from 
different days, four kinds of indictions have been recog- 
nized, viz. :— 

i. The Indiction of Constantinople, calculated from 
the 1st of September, a.p. 312. 

ii, The Imperial or Cesarian Indiction (commonly 
used in England and France), beginning on the 24th of 
September, a.p. 312. 

iii. The Roman or Pontifical Indiction (commonly 
used in dating papal bulls from the ninth to the 
fourteenth century), beginning on the 1st of January (or 
the 25th of December, when that day was reckoned as 
the first day of the year), a.p. 313. 

iv. The Indiction used in the register of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, beginning in October. 

The Greeks made use of the Indiction of Constan- 
tinople.* 

To find the indiction of a year of the Christian era, 
add 8 to the year (because a.D. 1=Indiction 4), and 


1 An independent mode of reckoning the commencement of the 
indiction was followed in Egypt under the later Roman Empire. 
The indiction there began normally in the latter half of the 
month’ Pauni, which corresponds to about the middle of June; 
but the actual day of commencement appears to have been vari- 
able and to have depended upon the exact period of the rising of 
the Nile.—Catalogue of Greek Papyri in the British Museum, 
pp. 197, 198. 
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divide the sum by 15: if nothing remains, the indiction 
will be 15 ; if there is a remainder, it will be the number 
of the indiction. But it must not be forgotten that 
the Indiction of Constantinople’ begins on the Ist of 
September, and consequently that the last four months 
of a year of the Christian era belong to the next 
indiction year. 

The year of the Creation of the World was calculated, 
according to the era of Constantinople, to be B.c. 5508. 
The first day of the year was the 1st of September. 

To reduce the Mundane era of Constantinople to the 
Christian era, deduct 5508 from the former for the 
months of January to August; and 5509 for September 
to December. 

A chronological table, showing the corresponding 
years of the Mundane era, the Christian era, and the 
Indiction, from a.p. 800 to a.p. 1599, will be found in 
Gardthausen’s Griechische Palaeographie, pp. 450-459, 


_ Latin MSS. are dated in several ways: by the year 
of the Christian era or of other eras, by the year of the 
indiction, by the regnal year of the reigning sovereign or 
pontiff, by the year of episcopate, etc. In England it 
was the general practice to date charters and other legal 
documents by the saint’s day or festival on which, or 
nearest to which, the deed was executed, and the regnal 
year of the reigning sovereign. 

The year of the Christian era, as now observed, is of 
the same form as the Julian year, which was settled by 
C. Julius Cesar in a.v.c. 708, the first year of the 
system running from the lst of January to the 81st of 
December, a.u.c. 709. 

The Christian era is according to the calculation of 
Dionysius Exiguus (4.p. 533), who reckoned the birth 
of Our Lord, which took place in the 28th year of 
Augustus, as falling in a.v.c. 754, that is, dating from 
the time when the Hmperor took the name of Augustus. 
The early Christians, however, placed the birth of Our 
Lord four years earlier, calculating the 28th year of 
Augustus from the date of the Battle of Actium (a,u.c. 

¥2 
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723), and thus beginning the Christian era in A.v.Cc. 
750. 

The Dionysian year is supposed to have commenced 
on the 25th of March. 

But the commencement of the year has been reckoned 
from different days in different countries :— 

In England and Ireland, from the sixth century to 
1066, it was reckoned from Christmas Day, or from the 
25th of March ; after the Norman conquest to the year 
1155, from the 1st of January ; and between 1155 and 
1751, from the 25th of March. 

In Scotland, down to the close of 1599, it was reckoned 
from the 25th of March. The Ist of January was the first 
day of the year 1600. 

In France, the year began variously in different 
dioceses and districts: on Christmas Day, Easter Eve, 
or the 25th of March. The Ist of January first began 
the year in 1564. 

In Germany, the year anciently began on Christmas 
Day. The 1st of January began the year in 1544. 

In Italy, generally, the year was reckoned from 
Christmas Day ; the lst of January was adopted in 1583. 
In Tuscany, however, the 25th of March was the first 
day, down to 1751, which commenced with the Ist of 
January ; and in Venice, before 1522, when the Ist of 
January was altogether adopted, the legal year began 
on the Ist of March, and the civil year on the Ist of 
January. 

In Spain, the year began, in Aragon before 1350 and 
in Castile before 1888, on the Ist of January; and in 
those years and subsequently, down to 1556, at Christmas. 
In 1556 the 1st of January was adopted. 

In Portugal, the Spanish system was followed before 
1420; and in 1420 and subsequently, down to 1556, the 
year began at Christmas. 

The era of Spain is reckoned from the Ist of January, 
B.C. 38, that is, the year following the conquest of Spain 
by Augustus. This era was adopted in Africa, Spain, 
Portugal, and the South of France. Its use was aban- 
doned in Catalonia in 1180, and in Spain generally in 
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1350 and 1388 ; in Portugal, in 1420. To reduce a year 
of the era of Spain to one of the Christian era it is 
therefore necessary to subtract 38 from the number. 


The Julian calendar was followed down to the 
sixteenth century. The Julian calculation of the solar 
year was 365 days and 6 hours; to be correct, 11 
minutes and 12 seconds should have been added. Con- 
sequently, by the year 1582 there was an accumulation, ~ 
representing rather more than ten days, unaccounted for. 
In this year, Pope Gregory XIII. reformed the calendar 
and introduced the “New Style.” Ten days were 
omitted from the year 1582, viz. from the 5th to the 14th 
of October, inclusive, the 5th being counted as the 15th. 
The Gregorian calendar was generally adopted in Roman 
Catholic countries at once, or within a few years; in 
Protestant countries it was generally adopted to begin 
in the year 1700, in some at a later period, and in 
England not till 1751. In countries under the Greek 
Church the “Old Style” of the Julian calendar is still 
followed. 

By Act of Parliament of 24 George II., 1751, “An 
Act for regulating the Commencement of the Year and 
for correcting the Calendar now in use,” the practice of 
commencing the legal year on the 25th of March was 
discontinued, and the 1st of January was adopted ; and 
the Gregorian calendar took the place of the Julian. 
The year 1751, which had commenced on the 25th of 
March, was brought to a close on the 31st of December. 
The year 1752 began on the next day, the Ist of 
January, and ran to the 38lst of December, but was 
reduced by 11 days in the month of September, by 
omitting the nominal 3rd to the 13th, and calling the 
day after the 2nd the 14th. 

The reason why eleven days were now omitted instead 
of ten, as in the year 1582, is that the “ New Style ” re- 
quired that every hundredth year which is not a fourth 
hundredth should be counted as an ordinary year and 
not as a Leap-year, the first year to be so treated being 
1700, in which the 29th of February was unwritten. 
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The year 1800 being the second hundredth year so 
treated, the “New Style” differs to the amount of twelve 
days from the “ Old Style” in the present century. 


Full particulars of the various systems of dating will 
be found in Sir H. Nicolas’s Chronology of History, and 
in J. J. Bond’s Handy-Book of Rules and Tables for veri- 
fying Dates. 
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Kenyon, London, 1893, 4to. and atlas. 
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della Biblioteca Vaticana, Turin, 1841, 4to. 

Leemans (C.), Papyri Graeci Muset Lugduni-Batavi, 2 vols., 
Leyden, 1843, 1885, 4to. 

Wilcken (U.), Tafeln zur aelteren griechischen Palaeographie, 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1891, fol. 


Mahaffy (J. P.), On the Flinders-Petrie Papyri [Royal Irish 
Academy, Cunningham Memoirs, no. viii.], Dublin, 1891 5 
Ato. 

Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog 
Rainer, Vienna, 1886, etc., in progress, fol. 

Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer: Fiihrer durch die Ausstellung, 
Vienna, 1892, 8vo. 


Sabas, Specimina Palaeographica codicum Graecorum et Slavo- 
nicorum, Moscow, 1863, 4to. 
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Wattenbach (W.), Schrifttafeln zur Geschichte der griechischen 
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Wattenbach (W.) and Velsen (A. von), Exempla Oodicum 
Graecorum litteris minuscults scriptorum, Heidelberg, 1878, 
fol. 
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nauz de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 1887, 4to. 

Martin (A.), Facsimilés des Manuscrits Grecs @’ Espagne, gravés 
@ apres les photographies de Charles Graux, 2 vols., Paris 

- 1891, 8vo. and atlas. 

Lehmann (0.), Die tachygraphischen Abkiirzungen der griech- 
ischen Handschriften, Leipzig, 1880, 8vo. 

Allen (T. W.), Notes on Abbreviations in Greek Manuscripts, 
Oxford, 1889, 8vo. 


Mabillon (J.), De Re Diplomatica, Paris, 1709, fol. 

Tassin and Toustain, Benedictines, Nouveau Traité de 
Diplomatique, 6 vols., Paris, 1750-1765, 4to. 

Kopp (U.), Palaeographia Critica, 4 vols., Mannheim, 1817- 
1829, 4to. 

Wailly (N. de), Hléments de Paléographie, 2 vols., Paris, 
1838, 4to. 

Delisle (L.), Mélanges de Paléographie et de Bibliographie, 
Paris, 1880, 8vo. and atlas. 

Wattenbach (W.), Anleitung zur lateinischen Palaeographie, 
4th ed., Leipzig, 1886, 4to. 

Chassant (A.), Paléographie des Chartes et des Manuscrits du 
at® au «vir? siecle, 8th ed., Paris, 1885, 8vo, 
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Prou (M.), Manuel de Paléographie Latine et Francaise, Paris, 
1891, 8vo. 

Gloria (A.), Compendio delle lezioni teorico-pratiche di Puleo- 
grafia e Diplomatica, Padua, 1870, 8vo. and atlas. 

Arndt (W.), Schrifttafeln zum Gebrauch bei Vorlesungen, 
Berlin, 1874 (2nd. ed., 1876), 1878, fol. 

Pertz (G. H.), Schrifttafeln zum Gebrauch bei diplomatiechen 
Vorlesungen, Hanover, 1844-1869, fol. - 

Wattenbach (W.) and Zangemeister (C.), Exempla Codicum 
Latinorum litteris majusculis scriptorum, Heidelberg, 
1876, 1879, fol. 

Champollion-Figeac (A.), Paléographie des Classiques Latins, 
Paris, 1839, fol. 

Chatelain (E.), Paléographie des Classiques Latins, Paris, 
1884, etc., in progress, fol. 

Zangemeister (C.), Inscriptiones parietariae Pompeianae [in 
Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum, vol. iv.], Berlin, 1871, 
fol. 


Massmann (J. F.), Libellus Aurarius sive Tabulae Ceratae, 
Leipzig, 1841, 4to. 

Mommsen (T.), Instrwmenta Dacica in tabulis ceratis con- 
seripta aliaque similia [in Corpus Inscriptionum Latina- 
rum, vol, iii., part 2], Berlin, 1873, fol. 

Petra (G. de), Le Tavolette Cerate di Pompei [in Atti deila 
R. Accademia det Lincet, series ii., vol. iii. part 3, 
Rome, 1876, 8vo. 

Marini (G.), I Papiri diplomatict, Rome, 1805, fol. 


Champollion-Figeac (A.), Chartes et Manuscrits sur papyrus de 
la Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 1840, fol. 
Letronne (J. A.), Dipiémes et Chartes de Vépoque Mérovin- 
gienne sur papyrus et sur velin, Paris, 1845-1866, fol. 
Tardif (J.), Archives de VEmpire: Facsimile de Chartes et 
Diplémes Mérovingiens et Carlovingiens, Paris, 1866, 
fol. 

Delisle (L.), Le Cabinet des Manuserits de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, 3 vols. and plates, Paris, 1868-1881, fol. 
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Société de ! Ecole des Chartes, ed. L. Delisle, Paris, 1887, 
fol. 


Recueil de Fac-similés a Vusage de l Ecole des Chartes, Paris, 
1880, ete., in progress, fol. ; 


Musée des Archives Départementales, Paris, 1878, fol. 


Delisle (L.), Etudes Paléographiques et Historiques sur un 
papyrus du vi™ siecle renfermant des homilies de St. Avit 
et des écrits de St. Augustin, Geneva, 1866, 4to. 


Delisle (L.), Notice sur un Manuscrit Mérovingien contenant 
des fragments @ Eugyppius, Paris, 1875, fol. 

Delisle (L.), Notice sur un Manuscrit Mérovingien de la Bib- 
liothéque d’ Epinal, Paris, 1878, fol. 

Delisle (L.), Notice sur un Manuscrit Mérovingien de la Bib- 
liotheque Royale de Belgique [in Notices et Hatraits des 
MSS., tome xxxi.], Paris, 1884, dito, 


Delisle (L.), Notice sur un Manuscrit de VAbbaye de Luxeuil 
[in Notices et Extraits des MSS., tome xxxi. |, Paris, 1886, 
4to, 

Delisle (L.), Mémoire sur UV Ecole calligraphique de Tours au 
ix® siecle [in Mémoires de Académie des Inscriptions, 
tome xxxii.], Paris, 1885, 4to. 

Delisle (L.), Mémoire sur @anciens Sacramentaires [in Aé- 
motres de l’ Académie des Inscriptions, tome xxxii.|, Paris, 
1885, 4to. 

Delisle (L.), L’Evangéliaire de Saint Vaast d’Arras et la 
Calligraphie Franco-Saxonne du tx* siécle, Paris, 1888, 
fol. 

Sickel (T.), Monumenta Graphica medi svi ex archivis et 
bibliothecis Imperit Austriact collecta, 4 vols., Vienna, 
1858-1882, 4to. and atlas. 


Sickel (T.), Schrifttafeln aus dem Nachlasse von U. F. von 
Kopp, Vienna, 1870, fol. 

Sybel (H. von) and Sickel (T.), Kaiserurkunden in Abbildungen, 
Vienna, 1880, etc., in progress, 4to. and atlas. 

Pflugk-Harttung (J. von), Specimina selecta Chartarum Pon- 
tificum Romanorum, Stuttgart, 1885-1887, fol. 

Monaci (M.), Facsimili di antichi Manoscritt:, Rome, 1881-3, 
fol, 
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Monaci (E.) and Paoli (C.), Archivio Paleografico Italiano, 
two series, Rome, 1882-1890, fol. 


Foucard (C.), La Scrittura in Italia sino a Carlomagno, Milan, 
1888, fol. 

Bibliotheca Casinensis, ed. L. Tosti, 4 vols., Monte-cassino, 
1873-1880, in progress, 4to. 

Tabularium Casinense, 2 vols., Monte-cassino, 1887, 1891, in 
progress, 4to, 

Paleografia Artistica di Montecassino, Monte-cassino, 1876, 
etc., in progress, fol. 

Codex Diplomaticus Cavensis, ed. M. Morealdi, 6 vols., Naples, 
1873, ete., in progress, 4to. 

Ewald (P.) and Loewe (G.), Exempla Scripturae Visigoticae, 
Heidelberg, 1883, fol. 

Rodriguez (C.), Bibliotheca Universal de la Polygraphia Espa- 
nola, Madrid, 1738, fol. 

Merino (A.), Escuela Paleographica, Madrid, 1780, fol. 

Muiios y Rivero (J.), Paleografia Visigoda, Madrid, 1881, 
8vo. 


Facsimiles of National Manuscripts of England (Ordnance 
Survey), ed. W. B, Sanders, 4 parts, Southampton, 1865-— 
1868, fol. 


Facsimiles of National Manuscripts of Scotland (Ordnance 
Survey), ed. C. Innes, 3 parts, Southampton, 1867-1871, 
fol. 


Facsimiles of National Manuscripts of Ireland (Ordnance Sur- 
vey), ed. J. T. Gilbert, 4 parts (in 5 vols.), Dublin and 
London, 1874-1884, fol. 

Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in the British Museum, ed, 
E. A. Bond, 4 parts, London, 1878-1878, 4:to. and fol. 
Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts (Ordnance Survey), 

ed. W. B. Sanders, 8 parts, Southampton, 1878-1884, fol. 

Skeat (W. W.), Twelve Facsimiles of Old English Manuscripts, 
Oxford, 1892, 4to. 

Walther (J. L.), Lexicon Diplomaticum abbreviationes syl- 


labarum et vocum .... exponens, Gottingen, 1747, 
fol. 
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Mommsen (T.). Notarum Laterculi [in Keil’s Grammatici 
Latini, vol. iv.], Leipzig, 1864, 4to. 


Chassant (A.), Dictionnaire des Abréviations Latines et Fran- 
caises, 5th ed., Paris, 1884, 8vo. , 


Wright (A.), Cowrt-Hand restored, ed. C. T. Martin, London, 
1879, Ato, 


Martin (C. T.), The Record Interpreter, London, 1892, 8vo. 


Nicolas (Sir H.), The Chronulogy of History [in Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia], London, 1845, 8vo. 


Bond (J. J.), Handy-Book of Rules and Tables for verifying 
Dates, London, 1869, 8vo. 








Full lists of palesographical works, Greek and Latin, will be 
found in the Introductions by Monsieur Omont to his Fac- 
similés des Manuscrits Grrecs datés de la Bibliotheque Nationale 
and by Monsieur Delisle to the Albwm Paléographique ; and a 
series of articles on paleeographical publications which annually 
appear have been written by Professor Wattenbach in the 
Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaft since 1879 (II. Jahr- 
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INDEX: 


AY 
ABBREVIATIONS. See Contrac- 
tions, 
Abu-Simbel, Greek inscription 


at, 9. 

Accents, Greek system, 71, 72; 
Latin, 74, 

Actium, Pe — poem on, 186. 

Ailian, ‘MS., 

ZAthelstan, Kite of England, 
charter of, 252. 

4athelwold, ‘Bishop of Winches- 
ter, benedictional of, 267. 

Alburnus Major (Verespatak), 
in Dacia, tablets from, 24, 26, 
204, 

Alcuin, Abbot of St. Martin’s of 
Tours, assists in the reform of 
writing in France, 233. 

“ Alexandrinus ”’ codex, 151. 

Alphabet: Egyptian, 1-4; Greek, 
1, 5-9; Latin, 9-11; Pheni- 
cian, 5-7; Semitic, 3-9. 

** Amiatinus’’ codex, 194, 245, 

s¢ Ancren Riwle,’’ MS., 288. 


ABE: commentary on, ” 
226. 

Apostrophe, 72, 73. 

Arabs, their manufacture of 


papyrus, 31; of paper, 43. 
Arcus, a folded sheet, 63. 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, his 

system of punctuation, accents, 

etc., 70-72. 

Aristotle, MS. of the ‘‘ Constitu- 

tion of Athens,” 113, 140. 

“ Armagh, Book of,’’ 242. 
Artavus, a pen-knife, 53. 
Artemisia, papyrus of, 119, 
Assyrians, their clay tablets, 14, 

18; their use of papyrus, 28. 


Asterisk, 75. 

Atramentarium, an ink-stand, 51. 

Atramentum, ink, 50. 

Auction-sales, waxen 
relating to, 25. 

Augustine, St. his writing 
ager 22; MSS., 223, 260, 
261, 282. 


Avesbury, Robert of, MS., 281. 
** Ayenbite of Inwyt, de MS., 289. 


tablets 


B. 
* BAARLAM and Josaphat,” MS., 
172 


“ Bankes Homer,’’ 127, 

Bark of trees, as a writing mate- 
rial, 13. 

Basil, St., MS., 165. 

Bath, leaden tablet found there, 
17. 

Beatus, presbyter, commentary 
on the Apocalypse, 226. 

Bede, MSS., 249, 260, 269. 

Bible, Latin terms for; 55; early 
vellum MSS., 61; various 
MSS., 156, 157, 194, 195, 202, 
245, 266, 273, 289. 

Bibliotheca, a Bible, 55. 

pay BiBAloy, a book, 54, 55, 


Prekeied Matthew, MS., 180. 

Bokenham, Osbern, MS., 299, 

Bologna, leaden plates ‘used for 
writing there, 1 

Book. See Roll. 

“ Boustrophedon”’ writing, 9. 

Breathings in Greek MSS§., 71, 
72 


Bronze, as a writing material, 17. 
Bulls, papal, 295-297, 


C. 


Casarius, St., MS., 231. 

Calamariwm, naAapyobjkn, a reed- 
pen box, 49. 

Calamus, xdAauos, a reed-pen, 
49, 

Callimachns, his zivares, 78. 

Canon, a ruler, 53. 

Canons, Ecclesiastical, MS. of, 
264, 

Canterbury, school of writing at, 
244, 245; MS. from, 247. 

Capital letters, definition of, 
117. See Palwography, Latin. 

Capsa, cista, a chest for rolls, 
57. 

Caroline, or Carlovingian, writ- 
ing, 233. 

Carthage, leaden plates found 
there, 16. 

“Casati contract,’’ 
137. 

Catch-words in quires, 62. 

Cedar oil, use of, for rolls, 57. 

Cer, waxen tablets, 20. 

“ Chad, St., Gospels of,” 240. 

Chancery-hands: papal, 294- 
297 ; imperial, 297-300; Eng- 
lish, 315-317. 

Charlemagne, reform of writing 
in his reign, 233; deed of, 
298. 

Charms, written on leaves or 
metals, 13, 15; on lead, 16, 
aire 

Charta bombycina, meaning of the 

| term, 44. 

Charta, x¢ptns, papyrus, 28. 

xaptioy, a leaf of a MS., 63. 

Chaucer, MS., 292. 

Childebert III., charter of, 227. 

Chinese, their early use of paper, 
43, 

Chronicles: Anglo-Saxon, 254, 
287; “Grandes Chroniques,” 
277; Hnglish history, 278. 

xpsvo1, the quantities of syllables, 

72, 


&@ papyrus, 


Chronological notes, MS. of, 
197, 

Chrysostom, St. John, MSS., 166, 
168, 170, 


Paleography. 


Cicero, “ De Republica,’”’ 192. 

Circinus, a pricker, 53. 

Clay, as a writing material, 14. 

Cleanthes, the Stoic, his writing 
material, 15. 

Clement, St., of Alexandria, MS., 
164. 

Cnidus, in Caria, leaden plates 
found there, 16. 

Codee (or caudex), a set of 
tablets, 20, 60; a book, 61; 
description of, 60-62; vellum 
codices in Rome, 61. 

Codicilli, small tablets, 21. 

Colon, length of, 81. 

Colophons, 66. 

Columns of writing, in papyri, 
58; in codices, 64. 

Comestor, Petrus, MS., 273. 

Comma, length of, 82. 

Constantine the Great, vellum 
MSS. written for, 37. 

Constantine V., 
letter of, 33. 

Contractions and abbreviations, 
Greek, 86-96 ; early period of, 
88; two systems, 88, 89; 
special signs, 92-96; Latin, 
96-104; early system, 96-98; 
mediwval system, 99-104; 
general signs, 99-101 ; special 
signs, 101, 102; conventional 
signs, 102. 

Cornu, the tip of an umbilicus, 
56 


fragment of a 


Correction, marks of, 74, 75. 

Court-hand, in legal documents, 
315, 317-320. 

Croyland abbey, deed of, 309. 

Cryptography, 85. 

Cultellus, a pen-knife, 53. 

Cursive writing: cursive forms 
of Greek letters in papyri, 
144-148; Roman cursive, 203- 
216; forms of letters, 205, 206, 


213, 214, 215; medizval 
foreign, 293-301; medieval 
English, 301-320. 

Cynewulf, King of Mercia, 


charter of, 249, 

Cyprus, Phoenician inscription 
from, 5; imprecatory leaden 
tablets from, 16. 


Lndex. 


D. 


Dacta, waxen tablets from, 24, 
26, 204, 

Dalmatia, charm on lead from, 
iis 

Damascus, a centre of paper 
commerce, 43. 

Dating of MSS., systems of, 322- 
326, 

deAros, SeAtlov, SeAridi0v, tablets, 
20. 
Demetrius, will of, on papyrus, 

; 133. 

diaBarns, a pricker, 53. 

Dizresis, marks of, 73. 

diaoToAn, a dividing comma, 72. 

“‘Dimma, Book of,’’ 241, 

Dioscorides, MS., 153. 

d:p0épa, papyrus, 28; skins, 35. 

di7A7, a paragraph mark, 68. 

Diploma, a folded sheet, 63. 

Diptycha, duplices,  dfmrvxa, 
df6vpor, a two-leaf tablet, 20. 

Dire, imprecations, on lead, 16. 

Distinctiones, marks of punctua- 
tion, 70. 

Dodona, oracular leaden plates 
found there, 16. 

Durham Book,” 
farne Gospels, 


See Lindis- 


E. 


Epwarp I., King of England, 
charter of, 307. 

Edward II., King of England, 
writ of Privy Seal, 308, 

&yxavoroyv, ink, 50. 

Egyptians, ancient: their alpha- 
bet, 1-4; their use of linen as 
a writing material, 14; of 
potsherds, 14; of wooden 
tablets, 18, 19; of papyrus, 
27; of skins, 34; of red ink, 
51; their manufacture of papy- 
rus, 30-33, 

elAnTapioy, eYAntov, 
éfelAnua, a roll, £4, 55. 

expuddogopia, ostracism 
leaves, 13. 

England: writing 


évelAnua, 
with 
before the 





SOT 


Norman conquest, 244-256; 
early foreign school, 244, 245; 
native northern school, 245; 
local styles, 249-251; foreign 
influence, 253; medizval MSS. 
266-270, 273, 274, 276, 278, 
280-282, 285-292; cursive or 
charter-hand and court-hand, 
301-320, 

Ennius, invention of shorthand 
signs attributed to, 84. 

Ephraem, St., MS., 167. : 

a a measured line of writing 
8. 

Erechtheum, at Athens, memo- 
randa of accounts, 19, 28. 

éoxatoxdrArov, the last leaf of a 
papyrus roll, 31. 

Huclid, MS., 163. 

‘Eugyppius, MS., 232. 


‘Eumenes of Pergamum, reputed 


inventor of 
vellum, 35. 
Euripides, fragments of plays, 
112, 120. : 
Euthalius of Alexandria, his 
stichometrical arrangements in 
the Bible, 80, 82. 
Evangelistarium, 157. 
Eaclamantes, catch-words, 62, 
ELeplicit, derivation of, 59. 
‘* Exultet ’’ rolls, 60. 


parchment or 


F. 


Fraccvs, Albinus, MS., 220, 

Foliwm, tAdov, the leaf of a 
codex, 63. 

Forulus, a chest for rolls, 57. 

France: ancient and medizval 
MSS., 259-263, 265, 270, 275, 
276, 277, 284. 

Frontes, the edges of a roll, 56. 

Falda, MsS. connected with, 194, 
264, 


G. 
GATHERINGS, See Quires. 
Germanicus, charms used to 


destroy him, 16, 
Germany: mediwyal MSS., 264, 
283. 
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335 
yAGooa, yAwoodpiov, a book-label, 


yAunTnp, yAvpavov, a pen-knife, 

Gold, as a writing material, 15; 
as a writing fluid, 51, 52. 

Gospels, MSS.: early Irish, 238 ; 
“Kells,” 239; ‘St. Chad,” 
240; “ MacRegol,”’ 241; “ Ar- 
magh,”’ 242; ‘* MacDurnan,” 
242; “Lindisfarne,” 246; 
‘ Canterbury,” 247; ‘ Lo- 
thair,”? 259. 

Graffiti, wall-scribblings, 15, 203, 
206, 207. 

ypapparetov, a tablet, 20, 

Graphiarium, ypaptoOnkn, & pen- 
box, 49. 

Graphium, ypapetov, a writing 
implement, 48.. 

Greece: history of the Greek 
alphabet, 5-9; antiquity of 
writing in, 115; use of tablets 
by the Greeks, 19, 23, 24; of 
papyrus, 28; of skins, 35; 
Greek MSS., 119-180. 

Gregory, Pope, MSS., 229, 268. 


He 


HAtrT-unciALwriting. See Palac- 
graphy, Latin. 

Harmenopoulos, 
MSS., 174, 179. 

“ Harris Homer,’’ 124, 

Henry I., Emperor, charter of, 
209% 

Henry II., King of England, 
charter of, 302. 

Henry IV., King of England, 
charter of, 310. 

Herculaneum, papyri found there, 
113; their treatment, 114. 

Herodias, MS., 118, 128. 

Herodotus, MS., 174, 

Hesiod, his works written on 
lead, 16. 

Hilary, St., MS., 201. 

Homer ; lines from the Iliad on 
a board, 19; tradition of copy 
ofthe Iliad on purple vellum, 
40; papyri of the Iliad, 109; 


Constantine, 


Paleography. 


“Harris ’’ Iliad, 124; ‘“Bankes’’ 
Iliad, 127; Iliad on papyrus, 
129; MS. of the Odyssey, 1/7. 
Homilies, MSS., 230, 272, 287. 
Horace, MS., 279. 
Hospitallers, charter of, 304. 
Hyperides, orations of, on 
papyrus, 60, 110, 111, 123. 
Hyphen, 67, 72. 
bmootiyuy, &@ mark of punctua- 
tion, 70. 


I. 


ImprRiAt Chancery, writing used 
in, 297-300. 

Imprecations, on lead, 16. 

Incaustum, ink, 60. 

Index, a book-label, 39, 57. 

Ink, varieties and materials, 50; 
various colours, 51. 

Ireland: history of writing in, 
236-244; ornamentation of 
MSS., 239, 240; influence «of 
Irish writing abroad, 213, 24+. 

Isidore, St., MS., 224. 

Italy: mediwval MSS., 272, 279, 
285. 


J. 


JEROME, St., his denunciation of 
sumptuous MSS., 40; works of, 
233, 283. 

Jesus Christ, forms of contrac- 
tion of the name, 102. 

Jews, their use of skins as a 
writing material, 34. 

John VIII., Pope, Arab protocol 
in a bull of, 32; bull, 295. 

John, King of England, charter 
of, 303. 

Jucundus, L. Cexcilius, tablets 
found in his house at Pompiii, 
25. 

Justinian, Pandects, 198, 199. 


K. 
kataBardév, & column of writing, 


58. 
* Kells, Book of,’’ 239. 


Lniex. 


Kent, early charter, 251. 
képas, the tip of an umbilicus, 
56 


Kilian, St., Gospels of, 237. 

kwvdBapis, purple ink, 51, 

klorn, xiBwrds, a chest for rolls, 
57. 

kéKKwoy peddvioy, red ink, 51. 

kovdiA.oy, a brush for writing with 
fluid gold, 4). 

kopwvis, a paragraph-mark, 68. 

kuxAoudAiBbos, lead for ruling, 
53. 

«vAwdpos, a roll, 54. 


L. 


LEAD, asa writing material, 16, 
17 ; for ruling, 58, 58. 

Leaves of trees, as a writing 
material, 12; used for ostra- 
cism and for charms, 13. 

Lectionaries, 169, 221, 228, 274. 

Letters (epistles), tablets used 
for,21; process of sealing and 
opening, 22; late examples on 
tablets, 22. 

Liber, libellus, a papyrus roll, 54, 
55; a codex, 60. 

Lime-tree, the inner bark as a 
writing material, 13, 

“ Lindisfarne Gospels,” 246. 

Linea, a line of writing, 63. 

Linen, as a writing material, 
14, 

Linum, rlvoy, a thread to fasten 
tablets, 21. 

Livy, MS., 193. 

Adyos, a division of a work, 
55. 

Lombardic writing, 218-222. 

Lothair, Emperor, his MS. of the 
Gospels, 259. 


M. 


“ MacDuURNAN Gospels,’’ 242, 

** MacRegol Gospels,’ 241. 

“‘ Melbrighte Gospels,” 243. 

Majuscule letters, definition of, 
Anny gs 
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Manuscripts, lists of, ete.: 
Greek tablets, 19, 23, 21; 
Greek and Latin medizyal 
MSS. on papyrus, 33, 34; pur- 
ple and ,gilded vellum MSS., 
40-42; early paper MSS., 45; 
a red-ink MS., 51; MSS. writ- 
ten in gold, 52; MSS. written 
in many columns, 64, 65; 
palimpsests, 77; MSS. with 
stichometrical memoranda, 78, 
81; tachygraphical MSS., 83, 
84, 85 ; Greek papyri, 107-115 ; 
earliest Greek cursive papyri, 
131; Greek MSS. in earl 
uncials, 152-154, 321; late, 157, 
158, 321; in sloping minuscules, 
161; writtenin Western Europe, 
181, 182,321; Latin MSS. in rus- 
tic capitals, 188, 189 ; in mixed 
uncials and minuscules, 197, 
199, 200; in half-uncials, 200, 
201; in Roman cursive, 215; 
in English half-uncials, 247; 
Anglo-Saxon MSS. in foreign 
style, 253. 

Martyrology, 225. 

Massa, Michael de, MS., 280. 

Mathematical treatise, 155. 

Maurilius, St., life of, 266. 

Maximin, the younger, his MS. 
of Homer, 40. 

Maximus, St., MS., 216. 

MéAay, ink, 50. 

meAavddxov, an ink-stand, 51. 

Menzum, 176. 

Mercia, handwriting of, 
250. 

Merovingian writing, 226-233. 

Mesha, King of Moab, record of 
his wars on the ‘“ Mvabite 
stone,” 5. 

Minium, red ink, 51. 

Minuscule letters, definition of, 
117. See Paleography. 

Miracles of the Virgin, 284. 

‘* Moabite stone,’’ 5. 

HIALBSos, KuKAOTEphs, Or Tpoxédets, 
lead for ruling, 58. 

HéAvBbos, a plummet, 53. 

Monastic rules, 222. 

fovdBiBAos, a work contained in a 
single roll, 55, 


249, 
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N. 


NETHERLANDS: medieval MSS., 
266, 282. 

Nidus, a chest for rolls, 57, 

Norma, a ruler, 53. 

Norwich, Bishop of, charter of, 
308. 

Note Juris, legal abbreviations, 
Die, 

Novacula, an erasing knife, 53. 

Numerals : Greek, two systems, 
104; fractions, 105; R man, 
105; Arabic, 106. 


O. 


Obelus, a mark for distinction, 
75. 

Occleve, MS., 291. 

éugoadéds, stick or knob of a roll, 
56. 

Opisthographs, 59, 60. 

Oracles, on lead, 16. 

Origen, MS., 271. 

Ostracism, with leaves, 13; with 
potsherds, 14, 15. 

Ostraka, 14. 

Oxford, Harl of, charter of, 312. 


P. 


Penula, the wrapper of a roll, 39, 
56. 

Pagina, a column of writing, 58. 

Paleography, Greek; divisions 
of, 116; the book-hand in 
papyri, 118-129 ; cursive writ- 
ing in papyri, 130-148 ; forms 
of cursive letters, 144-148; 
uncial writing in vellum MSS., 
149-158; classes of medieval 
minuscule MSS., 159; codices 
vetustissimi, 162-165; codices 
vetusti, 165-170; codices re- 
centiores, 170-176; codices 
novelli, 176-181; Greek writ- 
ing in Western Europe, 181, 
182; Greek letters used in 
Latin signatures, 182. 

Palwography, Latin: writing in 








capitals, 183-190; square and 
rustic capitals, 184; age of 
earliest MSS. in rustic letters, 
187; writing in uncials, 190— 
195; in mixed uncials and 
minuscules, 196-200; in half- 
uncials, 200-202 ; Roman cur- 
sive writing, 203-216; forms 
of cursive letters, 205, 206, 
213-215; writing in minus- 
cules, 217-285; Lombardic 
writing, 218-222; Visigothic 
writing, 222-226 ; Merovingian 
writing, 226-233; the Caro- 
line reform, 233; Irish writing, 
236-244; the round hand, 237— 
241; the pointed hand, 241- 
243; English writing before 
the Norman conquest, 244-256; 
the round hand, 245, 247; the 
pointed land, 248-252; medi- 
zeval writing in books, 257-285; 
of the ninth century, 259-261, 
264; of the tenth century, 
261-263, 267; of the eleventh 
century, 265, 266, 268; of the 
twelfth century, 269-271; of 
the thirteenth century, 272- 
275; of the fourteenth century, 
275-279; of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, 279-285; MSS. in the 
English tongue, 285-292; 
medizeyal cursive writing, 293— 
801; writing of the Papal 
Chancery, 294-297; of the 
Imperial Chancery, 297-300 ; 
origin of modern writing in 
Western Europe, 300; the 
English medizval charter- 
hand, 3801-812; later legal 
writing. 318-320; Chancery- 
hand, 315-317; Court-hand, 
315, 317-320. 


Palermo, papyrus grown there, 
29 


Palimpsests, 75-77. 
Pamphilus of Ceesarea, vellum 


MSS. in his library, 37. 


Pandectes, a Bible, 55. 
Papal chancery, writing used in, 


294-297. 


Paper, history of, 43-17; medi- 


eval names, 43; introduction 


Lndex. 


into Europe, 48; materials, 44 ; 
manufacture in Hurope, 45, 46; 
water-marks, 47. 

Papyrus: description of the plant, 
27; ancient Egyptian papyrus 
rolls, 28; price of the writing 
material at Athens, 28; im- 
portation to Rome, 28, 29; 
manufacture, 30-33; varieties, 
32, 33; late use, 33, 34; papy- 
rus in book-form, 34, 62. 

Papyrus MSS., Greek: discoveries 
in Egypt, 107-113; at Hercu- 
laneum, 113, 115; MSS. writ- 
ten in capitals and uncials, 
118-129; in cursive letters, 
130-148; Latin MSS., 34. 

mapaypapos, a dividing-stroke, 
68. 


Paragraphs. See Text. 

Parchment. See Vellum. 

Pausanias, MS., 178. 

Pen, early use of, 49, 321. 

Penicillus, peniculus, a brush to 
apply fluid gold, 49. 

Pentaptycha, wevtawtvxa, a five- 
leaf tablet, 20. 

Pepin le Bref, imperial letter to, 
33, 148. 

Persians, their use of skins for 
writing material, 35. 

meTodtouds, ostracism with leaves, 
13. 

pawddns, the wrapper of a roll, 
39, 56. 

Philodemus, MSS., 114, 124. 

gAtpa, inner bark of the lime- 
tree, 13. 

Phoenician alphabet, 5. 

‘Piers Plowman,’ MS., 289, 

mivaé, mivarts, a tablet, 20. 

mitTtaKioy, @ book-label, 57. 

Plato, fragment of the “ Phedo,” 
112, 120, 

Plumbum, a plummet, 53, 

avevpata, breathings, 71. 

Polybius, MS., 175. 

Polyptycha,.a many-leaf tablet, 
20 


Pompeii, wall-scribblings at, 15, 
203 ;. waxen tablets from, 24, 
25. 

Porphyrius, MS., 172. 
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' Positure, positions of marks of 


punctuation, 70. 
are as a writing material, 
14, 
‘* Prisse papyrus,’’ 4, 28. 
mpwTdkoAdov, the first sheet of a 
papyrus roll, 31. 
Psalters, 156, 173, 252, 276, 281. 
Ptah-Hotep, precepts of, 4. 
Ptolemy, MS., 178. 
Pugillares, small tablets, 21. 
muktidv, muttov, a tablet, 20. 
Punctorium, a pricker, 53. 
Punctuation, systems of, 67-71. 
Purple vellum. See Vellam. 
Puteus, a chest for rolls, 57. 


Q. 
Quaternio, a quire of four sheets, 
62. 
Quintuplices, a five-leaf tablet, 
20. 
Quires, arrangement of, 62, 63. 
Quotation, marks of, 73. 
R. 
RAaBANus Maurvs, MS., 262. 
Rasorium, a scribe’s knife, 53. 


Ravenna, papyrus documents 
from, 34, 


‘Reeds, as a writing implement, 


49. 

Rescript, imperial, 212. 

Riga, a line of writing, 63. 

Roll (book), 54-60; its forma- 
tion, 56; method of unrolling 
and rolling, 58, 59; opistho- 
graphs, 59, 60; survivai in the 
middle ages, 60. 

Rome: history of the Roman 

‘ alphabet, 9-11; use of various 
writing materials in, 14; of 

, waxen tablets, 24-26; of papy- 
rus, 29; of vellum, 36, 37. 

Rotulus, medieval term for a 
roll, 55. 

Rougé, de, his discovery of the 
origin of the alphabet, 3, 4. 

Rubrica, red ink, 51. 
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Ruling of lines, in papyri, 58; in 
codices, 63, 64. 

Rustic capitals. See Paleography, 
Latin. 


8. 


SAcRAMENTARY, 263. 

Saints, Lives of, 164, 168, 265, 
292. 

Sallust, MS., 285. 

Samnites, their use of linen asa 
writing material, 14. 

Scalprum,Scalpellum, a pen-knife, 
53. 


Scapus, a roll, 31. 

oXotvos, a writing reed, 49. 

Scrinium, a chest for rolls, 57. 

ceAls, ceAldiov, a column of writ- 
ing, 58. 

Semitic alphabet, 3-9. 

Seneca, Tironian notes collected 
by, 84. 

Severus, Sulpicius, MS., 234, 235. 

Shorthand. See Tachygraphy. 

Sigla, single-letter abbreviations, 
86, 96. 

ol\AvBos, olttvBos, a book-label, 
39, 57. 

Silver, as a writing material, 15; 
as a writing fluid, 52. 

Simplicius, MS., 176. 

‘* Sinaiticus ” codex, 150. 

Skins, as writing material, 34. 

ouihn, a pen-knife, 53. 

cwudtior, a vellum codex, 61. 

Spain: Visigothic writing, etc., 
105, 222-226. 

Sponge, used for erasure, 53. 

Stichometry, 78-82. 

otixos,a line of writing, 63, 78; 
a sense-line, 81. 

orryun, &@ mark of punctuation, 

Stilus, a writing implement, 48. 

Subdistinctio, a mark of punctua- 
tion, 70. 

ovyypauua, a subdivision of a 
book, 55. 

cbyTayua, a Subdivision of a book, 
55. 


Syracuse, papyrus grown there, 


Palxography. 


Au 


Tabellarti, messengers, 21. 

Tablets, of lime-wood, 14; mili- 
tary diplomas, 17, 18; wooden 
tablets, 18,19; waxen tablets, 
19, 23, 189, 167, 204, 208-210; 
special uses, 19-23; price of, 
at Athens, 19; denominations, 
20; representations, 20, 21; 
materials, 22; late use of, 23; 
Greek, 23, 24; Latin, 24-26; 
arrangement of writing on, 25, 
26; vellum tablets, 37. 

Tabule, tabelle, writing tablets, 
2). 

Tachygraphy, 82-84; signs used 
in Gre-k contractions, 91-96; 
in Latin contractions, 98, 101, 
102. 

Tallies of the Exchequer, 19. 

Tax-receipts, 25, 133. 

TeTpds, TeTpadiov, a quire of four 
sheets, 62. 

Tevxos, a literary work, 55. 

Text: arrangement, 64-67; co- 
lumns, 64; paragraphs, 65; 
separation of words, 65, 67,68; 
enlarged letters, 65, 66; com- 
pression, 65; first lines of divi- 
sions, 65; titles, rubrics, and 
colophons, 66; division of 
words, 63, 67; running titles, 
66; hyphen, 67; paragraphs, 
68 ; enlarged letters, 69 ; punc- 
tuation, 69-71; accentuation, 
71-75; marks of correction, 
etc., 73, 74. 

Theodore, St., MS., 169. 

Theonas, Bishop of Alexandria, 
his advice on ornamentation of 
MSS., 39. 

Theophylactus, MS., 171. 

Theopompns, stichometrical re- 
ference by, 79. 

Oerets, positions of marks of punc- 
tuation, 70. 

Tiles, inscribed, 15, 211. 

Tilia, inner bark of the lime. 
tree, 13, 

Tironian notes, 84, 98, 101, 102. 

‘L.tle, 58. 

Tilulus, a book-label, 39, 57. 


Lndex. 


Toga, wrapper of a roll, 39, 

Tdéuos, portion of a work, 55. 

Tévo, accents, 72. 

Tours, school of writing at, 233, 
234, 

Treasury circular, on papyrus, 
136. 

Triptycha, triplices, rptmrvxa, a 
three-leaf tablet, 20. 


U. 


Umbilicus, the central stick or 
knob of a roll, 56. 

Uncial letters, definition of, 117. 
See Paleography. 

Urban IT., Pope, bull of, 296. 

“* Uspensky Psalter,” 156. 

“ Utrecht Psalter,” 64, 189, 


We 


VALERIUS Maximus, MS., 270, 
“ Vaticanus ’’ codex, 150. 
Vellum or parchment: its tradi. 


Res) 


tional invention, 35; its uso 
and value at Rome, 36, 37, 61; 
varieties, 38; ornamentation, 
38, 39; purple-staining, 39-42 ; 
gilding, 42; the vellum codex, 
60, 61. © 

Venice, lead used there as a 
writing material, 17. 

Versus, a line of writing, 63, 80. 

Virgil, MSS., 185, 188, 18%, 

Visigothic numerals, 105; writ- 
ing, 222, 226. 

Vitelliant, small tablets, 21. 

Volumen, a roll, 54. 

Voragine, Jacobus de, MS., 276. 


W. 


WALL-INSCRIPTIONS. See Graffiti, 

Water-marks, in paper, 47. 

Waxen tablets. See Tablets. 

Wessex, character of writing in, 
250, 251. 

Wills, written on tablets, 21. 

Words, separation and division 
of. See Text, 
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Buddhist Cave-Temples and their Inscriptions. Contain- 
ing Views, Plans, Sections, and Elevations of Facades of Cave- 
Temples; Drawings of Architectural and Mythological Sculptures ; 
Facsimiles of Inscriptions, etc. With Descriptive and Explanatory 
Text, and Translations of Inscriptions, by JAMES BuRGEss. 86 
Plates and Woodcuts. oyal 4to, half-bound, £3, 35- 


Elura Cave Temples, and the Brahmanical and Jaina Caves 
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Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from Burmese Sources; or, 
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Parsis.—Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and 
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Burma, History of, including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, 
Tenasserim, and Arakan, from the Earliest Time to the end of the 
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British India, Early Records of. A History of the English 
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Rajas of the Funjab: History of the Principal States in the 
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Sutta Nipata; or, Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha. Translated from the Original Pali by Sir M. Coomara 
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Buddhist Birth-Stories; or, Jataka Tales, the Oldest Col- 
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Chinese Characteristics. By ARTHUR H.SmitTH. 8v0, 7s. 6d. 
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PARATIVE PHILOLOGY, THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, etc., and 
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History, System, and Varieties of Turkish Poetry, illus- 
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Holy Mesnevi) of Mevlana (Our Lord), Jelalu’d-Din Muhammed 
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Selections from the Koran, By E. W. Lane. Mew Zdition, 
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Comprehensive Commentary to the Quran. By E. M. 
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10s. 6d. [Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

Book of Kalilah and Dimnah. Translated from Arabic into 
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Islam; or, True Christianity, By ERNEstT DE BUNSEN. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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[Triibner’s Oriental Series. 
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Text, Annotated by H. FRIEDLANDER. 3 vols. post 8v0, 315. 6d. 
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By M. FRIEDLANDER. Crown 8vo, 15. 6d. 
The Jewish Religion. By M. FRIEDLANDER. C7. 870, 5s. 
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LOGY, THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, etc. 
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History of Esarhaddon (Son of Sennacherib), King of 
Assyria, B.C. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
in the British Museum, by E. A. BupcE. ost 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Archaic Classics, Assyrian Texts. Being Extracts from the 
Annals of Shalmaneser 11., Sennacherib, and Assur-Bani-Pal, with 
Philological Notes, by E. A. Bupcx. Small ato, 7s. 6d. 


Egyptian Religion, History of the. By Professor C. P. 
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Speak the Spanish Language. Adapted to Ollendorff’s system. By 
VELASQUEZ and SIMONNE. Revised Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. Key, 45. 


Portuguese and English, Grammar of. Adapted to Ollen- 
dorff’s system. By A. J. D. D’OrsEy. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 
TS 


Colloquial Portuguese ; or, The Words and Phrases of Every- 
See By A. J. D. D’Orsry. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. 


Portuguese and English Languages, Pocket Dictionary of 
the, By VigyRA. 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. 
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Metodo para apprender a Leer, escribir y hablar el Inciiés 
segun el sistema de Ollendorff. By CarrENo. 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
Key, 35. 

Ttalian Conversation, Manual of. By JoHN MILLHOUSE. 
180, 2s. ' 


English and Italian Dictionary. By JoHN MILLHOUSE. 


2 wols. 8u0, 125. 


L’Eco Italiano: A Guide to Italian Conversation, By E. 
CAMERINI. With Vocabulary. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 


Italian, Method of Learning. By F. AHN. 12m, 35. 6d. 


German Language, Grammar of the. By F. Aun. Crown 
8vo0, 35. 6d. 


German Language, Method of Learning German. By F. 
AHN. 1I2m0, 3s. Key, 8d. 


German and English Conversations; or, Vade Mecum for 
English Travellers. By F. AHN. 1270, Is. 6d, 


German Reader, Graduated: A Selection from the most 
Popular Writers. With a Vocabulary. By F. Orro FR@MBLING, 
Tenth Edition. i12mo, 35. 6d. 


German.—Graduated Exercises for Translation into German: 
Extracts from the best English authors. With Idiomatic Notes. By 
F. O. FREMBLING. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. Without Notes, 4s. 


Dutch Language, Grammar of the. By F. Aun. 120, 
35. 6d. 


Pennsylvania Dutch; A Dialect of South Germany, with an 
Infusion of English, By S.S. HALDEMAN. 8v0, 35. 6d. 


French Language, Grammar of the. By H. Van Laun. 
Crown 8vo. Accidence and Syntax, 4s. ; Exercises, 3s. 6d. 


French Grammar, Practical By M. pE LarMoyeER. Part 
I. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Part II. Syntax. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


French Grammar, adopted by the Imperial Council of Public 
Instruction. By A. RocHE. Crown 8vo, 35. 


French Translation. Prose and Poetry, from English 
Authors, for reading, composition, and translation. By A. Rocur. 
Second Edition. cap. 8v0, 2s. 6d. 


French Translation, Materials for translating English into 
French. By L. LE-BRUN. Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
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French, Method of Learning. First and Second Courses. By 
F, AHN. I2mo0, 3s. Separately, Is. 6d. each. 


French, Method of Learning. Third Course. By F. AHN. 


12m10, 1s. 6d. 


French. Modern French Reader. By Cu. Cassar and 
THEODORE KARCHER. 


Junior Course. Tenth Edition, Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 
Senior Course. Third Edition. Crown 8v0, 45. 
SENIOR CouRSE AND GLOSSARY in I vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lirtte FRENCH READER: Extracted from the ‘Modern French 
Reader.’ Third Edition. Crown 8v0, 2s. 

GLossary oF IDIOMS, GALLICISMS, and other difficulties con- 
tained in the Senior Course of the ‘ Modern French Reader.’ 
By CuarLes CassaL. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


Questionnaire Frangais: Questions on French Grammar, 
Idiomatic Difficulties, and Military Expressions. By TH. KARCHER. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. Interleaved with writing 
paper, 55. 6d. 


Improved Dictionary, English-French and French-English. 
By E. WELLER. Royal 8v0, 75. 6d. 


French-English and English-French Pocket Dictionary. By 


NUGENT. 24770, 35. 


French and English Dictionary for the Pocket, containing 
the French-English and English-French divisions on the same page ; 
conjugating all the verbs; distinguishing the genders by different 
types; giving numerous aids to pronunciation, etc. By JOHN 
eo = Second Edition. 32mo, morocco tuck, 12s. 6d. 3 roan, 
10s. 6d. 


French Examination Papers set.at the University of London. 
By P. H. Brerre and F. Tuomas. Part I. Matriculation and 
the General Examination for Women. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Key, 5s. 
Part II. First B.A. Examinations for Honours and D. Litt. Ex- 
aminations. Cvowmz 8vo, ‘75. 


Metodo para apprender a Leer, escribir, y hablar el Frances, 
segun el verdadero sistema de Ollendorff. By SIMONNE. Crown 
8v0, 65. Key, 35. 6d. 


Danish Language, Simplified Grammar of the. By E. C. 
OTTE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6a. 


Danish Language, Guide to the. By Maria BOjEsEn, 


12mo, 55. 
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English-Danish Dictionary. By S. Rosinc. Crown 8v0, 
8s. 6a. 


Dano-Norwegian Grammar: A Manual for Students of 
Danish, based on the Ollendorffian system. By E. C. OTr#. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. Key, 035.5 


Swedish Language, Simplified Grammar of the. By E. C. 
OTTE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Norwegian Grammar, with a Glossary for Tourists. By M. 
SMITH and H. HorNEMAN. Post 8vo, 25, 


Latin Grammar for Beginners. By F. AHN. 12m0, 35. 


Latin Grammar for Beginners on Ahn’s System. By W. 
IHNE. I2m0, 35. 


Anglo-Saxon.—Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. By 
Erasmus Rask. Translated from. the Danish by B. THORPE, 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


Study of Words, On the. By ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 
Twentieth Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo, 53. 


English Past and Present. By ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 
Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Improved, Fcap. 8v0, 5s. 


English Grammar, Essentials of. By Professor W. D. 
WHITNEY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


English Grammar for Beginners. By H.C. Bowen. Ficap. 


8vo, IS. 


Studies in English, for the use of Modern Schools. By H. 
C. BowEN. Tenth Thousand. Small crown 8v0, 1s. 6d. 


English Etymology, Dictionary of. By H. Wepcwoop. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, £1, 1s. 


Contested Etymologies in the Dictionary of the Rev. W. W. 
SKEAT. By H. WEpGWoop. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Vest-Pocket Lexicon: An English Dictionary of all except 
familiar words, including the principal scientific and technical terms. 
By JABEZ JENKINS. 64m0, roan, Is. 6d. 3; cloth, 15. 


Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by H. Percy 
SMITH and Others. Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo, 3. 6d. 


Dictionary of English Literature and British and American 
Authors, from the earliest accounts to the latter half of the Nineteenth 
Century. By S. A. ALLIBONE. 3 vols. royal 8v0, £5, 8s. Supple- 
ment, 2 vols, royal 8vo (1891), £3, 35. 
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Select Glossary of English Words used formerly in Senses 
Different from the Present. By ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. Seventh 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8v0, 55. 

Welsh Philology, Lectures on. By JoHN Ruys. Second 
Edition. Crown 8v0, 155. 

Americanisms, Dictionary of: A Glossary of Words and 
Phrases colloquially used in the United States. By J. R. BARTLETT. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo, 21s. 

Volapuk, Handbook of: the International Language. By C. 
B. SPRAGUE. Second Edition. Crown 8v0, 55. 


WORKS ON THEOLOGY, BIBLICAL 
EXEGESIS, AND DEVOTIONAL SUBJECTS. 


Pulpit Commentary, The (Old Testament Series). Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. ExgLL and the Very Rev. DEAN He DD. eM. 
SPENCE, D.D. Super Royal 8vo. The Homilies and Homiletics by 
various Writers. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. WHITELAW, D.D. Introduction to the 
Study of the Old Testament by ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 
Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. CoTTERILL, 

-—D.D. and Rev. T. WHITELAW, D.D. Ninth Edition. 15s. 

Exodus. By the Rev. CANON RAWLINSON. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 
Qs. each. 

Leviticus. By the Rev. PREBENDARY Meyrick. Introductions by 
the Rev. R. Conuins, Rev. Professor A. CAVE. fourth Edition. 
155. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. WINTERBOTHAM. Introduction by Rev. 
THOMAS WHITELAW, D.D. fifth Edition. 155. 


Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
155. 


Joshua. By the Rev. J. J. Lias. Introduction by the Rev. A. 
PLUMMER, D.D. Sixth Edition. 12s. 6d. 


Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop oF BATH and WELLS and Rev. J. 
Morison, D.D. fifth Edition. 10s. 6d. 


I. and II. Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. SmiTH, D.D. Seventh 
Edition. 2 vols, 15s. each. 


I. Kings. By the Rev. JosepH HAMMOND. Fi/th Edition. 153. 
Il, Kings. By the Rev. CANON RAWLINSON. I5s. 

I. Chronicles, By the Rev. P. C. BARKER. Second Edition. 15s. 
II. Chronicles, By the Rev, C. BARKER. I55. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The— Continued. 


Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By the Rev. CANON G. RAWLINSON. 
Seventh Edition. 125. 6d. 


Isaiah, By the Rev. CANON G. RAWLINSON, Second Edition: 2 vols. 


15s. each. Fs 
Jeremiah (Vol. I.). By the Rev. T. K. Cuzyne, D. D. Third Edition. 
155. 


Jeremiah (Vol. II.) and Lamentations. By the Rev. T. K. Curynes, 
D.D. Third Edition, 15s. 


Hosea and Joel. By the Rev. Professor J. J. Given, D.D,  155.. 
Job. By the Rey. CANON G. RAWLINSON. 215. 


Proverbs. By the Rev. W. J. DEANE and the Rev. S. T. Taytor- 
TASWELL. I55. 


Ezekiel (Vol. I.). By the Very Rev. E. H. PLumprre, D.D. - Intro- 
duction by the Rev. T. WHITELAW, D.D. 12s. 6d. 


Ezekiel (Vol. II.) By the Very Rev. E. H. PLuMprrRE, D.D.,, and the 
Rev. J. WHITELAW, D.D. 12s. 6d. 


Pulpit Commentary, The (New Testament Series). . Edited 
by the Very Rev. H. D. M. SpeNcE, D.D., and the Rev. JosEpH S. 
EXELL. 


St. Mark. By the Very Rev. DEAN E. BICKERSTETH, D.D. 
Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. each. 


St. Luke. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE. 2 vols. 105. 6d. 
each. 


St. John. By the Rev. Professor H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D. Third 
Edition, 2vo0ls. 155. each. 


The Acts of the Apostles. By the BisHop of BATH and WELLS. 
Fourth Edition. 2vo0ls. 0s. 6d. each. 


Romans. By the Rev. J. BARMBY. I5s. 


I. Corinthians. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. “Fourth 
Lidition. 15s. 


II, Corinthians and Galatians. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, 
D.D., and Rev. PREBENDARY E, HUXTABLE. Second Edition, 215. 


Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. By the Rev. Professor W. G. 
Bualkig£, D.D., Rev. B. C. CaFFIN, and Rey. G. G. FINDLAY. | 
Third Edition. 21s. 


Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. By the BisHor or 
BaTH and Weis, Rev. Dr. GLoaG, and the Rev. D. EAtes. 
Second Edition. 15s. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The— Continued. 


Hebrews and James. By the Rev. J. Barmy, D.D. and Rev. PRE- 
BENDARY E. C. S. Grsson. Third Edition. 1535. 


Peter, John, and Jude. By the Rev. B. C. CaFFIN, Rev. A. PLUMMER, 
D.D. and the Rev. F. D. SALMOND, D.D. Second Edition. 155. 


Revelation. Introduction by the Rev. T. RANDALL. Exposition by 
the Rev. T. RANDALL, assisted by the Rev. T. Plummer, D.D., 
and A. T. Bort. Second Edition. 155. 


Imitation of Christ. By Tuomas A Kempis. Revised 
Translation. Elzevir 8vo (Parchment Library), Vellum, 7s. 6d. ; 
Parchment or cloth, 6s. RED LINE EDITION. Fcap. 8vo0, 2s. 6d. 
Cabinet Edition, Small 8vo, 1s. 6d. ; Cloth limp, ts. MINIATURE 
EDITION, 320, with Red Lines, 1s. 6d. ; without Red Lines, 1s. 

De Imitatione Christi. Latin and English. Crown 8vo, 
9s. 6d. 


Seeds and Sheaves: Thoughts for Incurables. By Lapy 
LovatT. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Pascal’s Thoughts. Translated by C. Kecan Paut. vap. 


8v0, Parchment, 12s. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Catholic Dictionary, containing some Account-of the Doctrine, 
Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of the 
Catholic Church. Edited by THoMAS ARNOLD. Fourth Edition. 
8vo, 215. 


Manual of Catholic Theology, based on Scheeben’s ‘ Dog- 
matik,’ By Rev. THomas B. SCANNELL and JosEPH WILHELM, 
D.D. 2 vols. 8voe. Vol. I. 155. 


What are the Catholic Claims? By Austin RICHARDSON. 
Introducn _ by Rev. LUKE RIVINGTON. Crowz 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Authority ; or, a Plain Reason for Joining the Church of 
none By Rev. LukE RivineTon. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d, 

Dependence; or, The Insecurity of the Anglican Position. 
By Rev. LUKE RIVINGTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Towards Evening : Selections from the Writings of CARDINAL 
MANNING. Fourth Edition, with Facsimile. y6mo, 2s. . 


Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, The. 
rey 8vo (Parchment Library), Vellum, 7s. 6a, Parchment or 
cloth, Os. 


Jesus Christ. By the Rey. FarHER Dipon, of the Order of 


St. Dominic. 2 vols. 8vo, 215, 
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Supernatural in Nature, The, A Verification by the Free 
use of Science. By Rev. J, W. REYNOLDS. Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 8vo, 145. 


Mystery of the Universe Our Common Faith. By Rev. J. W. 
REYNOLDS. 8vo, 145. 


Mystery of Miracles. By Rev. J. W. Reynoups. Third 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


World to Come, The. Immortality a Physical Fact. By Rev. 
J. W. REYNOLDS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter. The 
Bampton Lectures, 1889. By CaNoN T. K. CuHEyNE. 8v0, 16s. 


Isaiah, The Prophecies of. By Canon CHeEvNneE. With Notes 


and Dissertations. /ifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 255. 


Job and Solomon; or, The Wisdom of the Old Testament. 
By CANON CHEYNE. 8vo, 125. 6d. 


The Book of Psalms ; or, the Praises of Israel, with Com- 
mentary. By CANON CHEYNE. 8v0, 16s. 


The Book of Psalms. By Canon CuHrEyneE. Elzevir 8v0 
(Parchment Library), Vellum, 7s. 6d.; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 


Parables of our Lord, Notes on the. By ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 
8vo, 128. Cheap Edition. Fifty-sixth Thousand. 75. 6d. 


Miracles of our Lord, Notes on the. By ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 
8vo, 12s. Cheap Edition. Forty-eighth Thousand, 7s. 6d. 


Brief Thoughts and Meditations on some Passages in Holy 
Scripture, By ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


Apocalypse: Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches of Asia. By ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. Fourth Edition, 
revised. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


New Testament, On the Authorised Version of the. By 
ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. Second Edition. 8vo, 75. 


Studies in the Gospels. By ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. Jifth 
Edition, revised. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Synonyms of the New Testament. By ArcHBISHOP TRENCH. 
Tenth Edition, enlarged, 8vo, 125. 


Sermons, New and Old. By ArcuBisHop TRENCH. Crown 
80, 65. 
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Shipwrecks of Faith: Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge. By ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. cap. 8v0, 
2s. 6d. 


Westminster and other Sermons. By ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 


Genesis, Notes on. By Rev. F. W. Rosertson. Wew and 
Cheaper Edition. Small 8vo, 35. 6d. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. Expository Lectures. 
By Rev. F. W. Ropertson. Mew Edition, Small 80, 55. 


Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. By 
Rey. F. W. RoBERTSON. Mew Edition. Small 8vo, 5s. 


Sermons. By Rev. F. W. RoBertson. Five Series. Sma// 
80, 35. 6d. each. 
*.* Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON, mounted for 
framing, 2s. 6d. 


Great Question, The, and other Sermons. By WILLIAM 
ALEXANDER, D.D., Bishop of Derry. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


Apostles’ Creed, The. Sermons by Rev. RoBert Eyton. 
Crown 8v0, 35. 6d. 


True Life, The, and other Sermons. By Rev. RopErT Eyton. 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


The Lord’s Prayer: Sermons. By Rev. RosBeRT Eyton. 
Crown 8v0, 35. 6d. 


Tremadoc Sermons: Chiefly on the Spiritual Body, the Un- 
seen World, and the Divine Humanity. By Rev. H. N. GRIMLEY. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Prayer of Humanity, The. Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 
By Rev. H. N. GRIMLEY. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Temple of Humanity, The, and other Sermons. By Rev. 
H. N. GRiMLEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sermons for the Church’s Seasons from Advent to Trinity, 
selected from the published Sermons of the late EDWARD BOUVERIE 
Pusgy, D.D. Crown 8v0, 5s. 


Disputed Points and Special Occasions, Sermons on. By 
GrorGE Dawson. Edited by his Wife. 77th Edition, Small 8vo, 
35. 6d. 


Daily Life and Duty, Sermons on. By Grorce Dawson. 
Edited by his Wife. Fifth Edition. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Authentic Gospel, The, and other Sermons. By GEORGE 
Dawson. Edited by GEORGE ST. CLaIR. Fourth Edition, Small 
8vo, 35. 6d. 


Every-Day Counsels. By Greorcre Dawson. Edited by 


GEORGE ST. CLAIR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* 


Prayers. By Grorcr Dawson. First Series. Edited by 


his Wife. Tenth Edition, Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. Second Series. Edited 
by GEORGE ST. CLAIR. Smal/ 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Book of Job, Commentary on the. By Samuet Cox, D.D. 
With a Translation. Second Edition. 8vo, 153. 


Balaam: An Exposition and a Study. By Samue. Cox, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Miracles: An Argument and a Challenge. By SaMuEL Cox, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Salvator Mundi; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all Men? By 
SAMUEL Cox, D.D. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Larger Hope, The. A Sequel to ‘Salvator Mundi.’ Second 


Edition. 16mo, Is. 


Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly Expository. By 
SAMUEL Cox, D.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Formation of the Gospels. By F. P. BapHam. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6a, 


Present Day Oounsels. By Rev. W. L. Paice Cox. Crown 


8v0, 55. 
The Bible True from the Beginning: A Commentary on all 


those portions of Scripture that are most questioned and assailed. 
By Epwarp GoucH. Vols, I.to V. 8vo. 16s. each. 


Larger Hope, Our Catholic Inheritance in the. By ALFRED 
GuRNEY. Cvown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Meditations on Death and Eternity. Translated from the 
German by FREDERICA Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Permission. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties. Translated 
from the German by FREDERICA ROWAN. Published by Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Permission. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Higher Life, The: Its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. By 
Rev. J. BALDWIN Brown. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 
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Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of Love. 
By Rev. J. BALDWIN Brown. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


Christ in Modern Life. By Rev. Sroprorp A. BROOKE. 


Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Christian Life, The Spirit of the. By Rev. Sroprorp A. 
BROOKE. fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Fight of Faith, The: Sermons preached on various occasions, 
by Rev. STOPFORD A, BROOKE. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Sermons. Two Series. By Rev. Stoprorp A. BROOKE. 
Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. each. 


Theology in the English Poets—Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Burns. By Rev. STOPFoRD A. BROOKE. Szxth Edition. 
Post 8v0, 55. 


Current Coin. By Rev. H. R. Hawes. Materialism—The 
Devil— Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion—Recreation 
—The Sabbath. Szxth Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Arrows in the Air. By Rev. H. R. Hawes. Fifth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 55. 


Speech in Season, By Rev. H. R. Hawers. Sixth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 55. 


Thoughts for the Times. By Rev. H. R. Hawets. Fourteenth 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Unsectarian Family Prayers. By Rev. H. R. Hawes. WVew 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Death—and Afterwards. By Sir Epwin ARNOLD. Reprinted 


from the Fortnightly Review of August 1885, with Supplement. 
Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6a. Paper, 1s. 


Discourse on Matters Pertaining to Religion. By THEODORE 
PARKER. eople’s Edition. Crown 8vo, 25.; 15. 6d. 


Collected Works of Theodore Parker, Minister of the Twenty- 
Eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. 14 wols., 8vo, 6s. 
each. 

Vou. I.—Discourse on matters pertaining to Religion. II. Ten Ser- 
mons and Prayers. III. Discourses on Theology. IV. Discourses 
on Politics. V. and VI. Discourses on Slavery. VII. Discourses 
on Social Science. VIII. Miscellaneous Discourses. IX. and X. 
Critical Writings. XI. Sermons on Theism, Atheism, and Popular 
Theology. XII. Autobiographical and Miscellaneous Pieces. XIII. 
Historic Americans. XIV. Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man. 
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Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth. By A Layman. Third 
£dition. Crown 8vo, 5s. Alsoin Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


Hebrew Theism. By Francis WiLtt1AM NEWMAN. foyal 
8vo0, 45. 6a, 


Christian Policy of Life, The. A Book for Young Men of 
sees By Rev. J. BALDWIN BRowN. Third Edition. Crown 
U0, 35. 


Evolution and Scripture. With an Inquiry into the Nature 
a oe Scriptures and Inspiration. By ARTHUR HOLBOROW. Crown 
v0, OS. 


Supernatural Revelation; An Essay concerning the Basis of 
the Christian Faith. By C. M. Meap, D.D. Royal 8vo, 145. 


Holy Eucharist in Great Britain, History of the. By Rev. 
T. E. BRIDGETT. 2 vols. 8vo, 18s. 


Science and the Faith: Essays on Apologetic Subjects. By 
AUBREY L. Moore. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Church Histories. See GENERAL AND EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


WORKS ON SPECULATIVE THEOLOGY, 
PHILOSOPHY, AND COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION. 


Spinoza’s Philosophy. Ethic Demonstrated in Geometrical 
Order and Divided into Five Parts, which treat—(1) Of God; (2) 

Of the Nature and Origin of the Mind; (3) Of the Origin and Nature of 

the Affects ; (4) Of Human Bondage, or of the Strength of the Affects ; 

(5) Of the Power of the Intellect, or of Human Liberty. Translated 
from the Latin of SPINOZA, by W. Hate Waite. Post 8zo, Los. 6d. 
[Philosophical Library. 


Leopardi’s Philosophy. Essays and Dialogues of Leopardi. 
Translated by CHARLES EDWARDES, with Biographical Sketch. Post 
8v0, 7s. 6d. [Philosophical Library. 


Schopenhauer’s Philosophy. The World as Will and Idea. 
From the German of SCHOPENHAUER. By R. B. HALDANE and 
J. Kemp. 3 vols., Post 8v0, £2, 10s. [Philosophical Library. 


Hartmann’s Philosophy. Philosophy of the Unconscious. By 
E. von HarTMANN. Translated by W. C. COUPLAND. 3 vols., 
Post 8vo, 31s. 6d. [Philosophical Library, 
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ART AND MUSIC. 


History of Painting, with Numerous [Illustrations. By 
ALFRED WOLTMANN and Kar~L WOoERMANN. Jedium 8vo. 
Vol. I. Painting in Antiquity and the Middle Ages, 28s. Vol. II. 
The Painting of the Renascence, 42s. The two volumes may be had 
bound in cloth, with bevelled boards and gilt leaves, price 30s. and 45s. 
respectively, 


Discourses. By Sir JosHua ReyNotps. Edited by E. Gossz. 
Elzevir 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 7s. 6d. 3 parchment or 
cloth, 6s. 


Painting, Lectures on. Delivered to the Students of the 
Royal Academy. By EDWARD ARMITAGE. Crown 8vo, 75s. 6d. 


Academy Lectures. By J. E. Hopcson. Crown 8vo, 78. 6a. 
John Leech: Artist and Humourist. By F. G. Kirton. 


180, Is. 


George Cruikshank, Essay on the Genius of By W. M. 
THACKERAY. Reprinted verbatim from the Westminster Review. 
With ao Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 75. 6d. 
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Ancient Sculpture, History of. By Lucy M. MITCHELL. 


With numerous Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo0, 42s. 


Bric-A-Brac: Being some Photoprints illustrating Art Objects 
at Gower Lodge, Windsor. With Letterpress Descriptions. By 
LorD RONALD GOWER. Sufer-royal 8v0,15s.; extra binding, 21s. 


Aesthetics.—The Science of Beauty: An Analytical Inquiry 
into the Laws of Aesthetics. By A. W. Ho~mes-Forszs. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Old Masters, A Little Girl among the. By W. D. Howe tts. 
With 54 Plates. Oblong crown 8v0, 10s. 


Artists of the Nineteenth Century and their Works. By 
C. E. CLEMENT and L. HuTToNn. 2050 Biographical Sketches. 
Third Edition, revised. Crown 8v0, 155. 


Music, Philosophy of: Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. By W. PoLe. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Philosophical Library. 


Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Professor 
P. BLASERNA. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, '5s. {I. 8. 8. 


Music and Action; or, The Elective Affinity between 
Rhythm and Pitch. By J. Donovan. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Organ Stops, Explanation of, with Hints for Effective Com- 
binations. By CARL LocHER. $820, 5s. 


Mendelssohn’s Letters to Ignaz and Charlotte Moscheles. 
Translated by F. MoscHELEs. Numerous Illustrations and Fac- 
similes, 8vo, 12s. 


POETRY AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Poetical Works of Lewis Morris. (Vew and Cheaper Edition. 
5 vols. feap. 8vo0, 5s. each. 


Songs of Two Worlds. Thirteenth Editzon. 

The Epic of Hades. Twenty-third Edition. 

Gwen and The Ode of Life, Seventh Edition. 

Songs Unsung and Gycia. F2/th Edition. 

Songs of Britain. Zhird Edition. 

Poetical Works. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 3 cloth extra, gilt leaves, 75. 6d. 
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Poetical Works of Lewis Morris— Continued. 


The Epic of Hades. With 16 Autotype Illustrations, after the 
drawings of the late GzorcE R. CHAPMAN. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 21s. 


The ape of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4f0, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 
Ios. 6d. 4 


_The Epic of Hades. LZizevir 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 

Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. CopEMAN. With Frontispiece. 
32m0, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. ; cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

A Vision of Saints. FcaZ. 8vo, 6s. 


Poetical Works of Sir Edwin Arnold. Uniform Edition. 
comprising The Light of Asia, Indian Poetry, Pearls of the F aith, 
Indian Idylls, The Secret of Death, The Song Celestial, and With 
Sa’diin the Garden. 8 vols. crown 8v0, 48s. 

In My Lady’s Praise. Poems old and new, written to the honour of 
Fanny Lady Arnold. Jmperial 16mo, parchment, 3s. 6d. 

Indian Idylls, from the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6a. 

Indian Poetry, containing the Indian Song of Songs from the Sanskrit, 
two books from the Iliad of India, and other Oriental poems (O. S.). 
Fifth Edition, 7s. 6d. "9 

Lotus and Jewel. Containing In an Indian Temple, A Casket of Gems, 
A Queen’s Revenge, with other poems. Second Edition. Crown 
8v0, 7s. 6d. 

Pearls of the Faith ; or, Islam’s Rosary: being the ninety-nine beauti- 
ful names of Allah. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Poems, National and Non-Oriental: with some new pieces. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Light of Asia; or, The Great Renunciation; being the Life and 
Teaching of Gautama. Pvesentation Edition. With Illustrations 
and Portrait. Small 4to, 21s. Library Edition, crown 8v0, 75. 6d. 
Elzevir Edition, 6s. Cheap Edition (Lotos Series), cloth or half- 
parchment, 35. 6d. 

The Secret of Death: being a version of the Katha Upanishad, from 
the Sanskrit. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Song Celestial; or, Bhagavad-Gita, from the Sanskrit Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 

With Sa’di in the Garden; or, The Book of Love: being the ‘Ishk ’ 
or third chapter of the ‘ Bostan ’ of the Persian poet Sa’di ; embodied 
ina dialogue. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Works of William Shakspere. Avon Edition. 12 
vols. Llzevir 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 7s. 6d. per vol. ; 
Parchment or cloth, 6s. per vol. Cheap Edition, 1s, 6d. per vol. 


*,” The Cheap Edition may also be had complete, 12 vols. in cloth box, 
21s., or bound in 6 vols., 15s. In one volume, with Glossarial Index, 
Super royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems. By Mrs. FuRNESs, 18s, 
E 
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The Works of William Shakspere— Continued. 


A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by HORACE 
Howarp FurnEss. Vol. 1. ‘Romeo,’ Vol. 11. ‘Macbeth,’ Vols. 11. 
and iv. ‘Hamlet,’ Vol. v. ‘Lear,’ Vol. vi. ‘ Othello,’ Vol. vit. 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ Vol. vitr. ‘As You Like It.’ 18s. each vol. 

Sonnets. Edited by E>DwarD DowWDEN. With Frontispiece. Z/zevir 
8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 7s. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 


Index to Shakespeare’s Works. By E. O’CONNOR. Cvown 8vo, 5s. 


Shakespeare Classical Dictionary ; or, Mythological Allusions in the 
Plays of Shakespeare explained. By H. M. SELBY. Frag. 8v0, Is. 
Shakspere: a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. By EDWARD 

DowvEN. Winth Edition. Large post 8vo, 125. 


Shakespeare, and other Lectures. By GEORGE DAWSON. EDITED by 
GEORGE ST. CLAIR. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 vols. Elzevir 8vo. 
(Parchment Library). Vellum, 75. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 


Sonnets. Edited by MARK PATTISON. With Portrait. Zlzevir 8vo0 
(Parchment Library). Vellum, 7s. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. PoLarp.- 
2 vols. Lilzevir 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 15s.; Parch- 
ment or cloth, 12s. 


Canterbury Chimes; or, Chaucer Tales retold to Children. By F. 


Storr and H. TuRNER. With 6 Illustrations from the Ellesmere 
Manuscript. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Poems of P. B. Shelley. Edited by RicHaRD GARNETT. 
With Frontispiece. A/zevir 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 
7s. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 


The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by W. T. 
ARNOLD. Large crown 8vo. Choicely printed on hand-made paper. 
With Etched Portrait. Vellum,1ss.; Parchment or cloth, 12s. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


Selected Poems of Matthew Prior. Edited by AvusTiIN 
Dosson. izevir 8vo (Parchment Library.) Vellum, 7s. 6d. ; 
Parchment or cloth, 6s. 


Fables of John Gay. Edited by Austin Dosson. With 
Portrait. Llzevir 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 7s. 6d. 
Parchment or cloth, 6s. 


Selections from Wordsworth. By Wi.LiiaAM KNIGHT and 
other Members of the Wordsworth Society. Printed on hand-made 
paper. Large crown 8vo. With Portrait. Vellum, 159.; Parch- 
ment, 12s. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Wordsworth Birthday Book. Edited by ADELAIDE and VIOLET 
WoRDSWORTH, 32m, 25. ; cloth limp, 15. 6d, 
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Works of Sir Henry Taylor. 5 vols. crown 8v0, 305, 
Philip van Artevelde. Ficap. 8v0, 35. 6d. 
The Virgin Widow, etc. Lap. 8v0, 35. 6d. 


The Poems of Ebenezer Elliott. Edited by his son, the 


Rev. Epwin ELLro77, of St, John’s, Antigda. 2 vols. crown 8v0, 18s, 
Poems by W. Cullen Bryant. Cheap Edition. Small 8v0, 35. 6d. 


Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by ANDREW Lane. 
With Frontispiece.  Zizevir 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 
75. 62. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 


The Raven: with Commentary by Joun H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo, 
parchment, 6s. 


Poems by Archbishop Trench. Lenth Edition. Fcap. 8v0, 
75. 6a. Library Edition. 2 vols. small 8v0, 10s. 


Sacred Latin Poetry, chiefly Lyrical. By ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 
Third Edition. Corrected and Improved. Licap. 8v0, 75. 


Household Book of English Poetry. Edited by ARCHBISHOP 


TRENCH. Fourth Edition, revised. Extra Jeap. 8v0, 55. 
English Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. STODDARD. 


5 wols. crown 8v0, 5s. each. 


Chaucer to Burns. Translations. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century. 
Dramatic Scenes and Characters. Ballads and Romances. 


Rare Poems of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
Edited by W. J. Linton. Crown 8v0, 55. 


English Lyrics. Zizevir 8vo0 (Parchment Library). Vellum, 
75. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

English Sacred Lyrics. Flzevir 80 (Parchment Library). 
Vellum, 7s. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Selected Poems of Robert Burns. With an Introduction by 
ANDREW Lanc. Elzevir 8v0, vellum, 7s. 6d.; Parchment or cloth, 
6s. (Parchment Library). 

Lucile. By the late Ear or Lyrron, With 32 Illustrations, 
16mo, 4s. 6d. 

Rhymes from the Russian. By Joun Pouen. © Transla- 
tions from the best Russian Poets. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

English Odes. Edited by E. Gossr. With Frontispiece. 
Elzevir 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 7s. 6d.; Parchment or 
cloth, 6s. 

Living English Poets. With Frontispiece. By Water 
CRANE. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, printed on hand-made 
paper, vellum, 15s. 3 cloth, 12s. 
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Sea Song and River Rhyme, from Chaucer to Tennyson. 
With Twelve Etchings. Edited by EsTELLE ADAms. Large crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Breitmann Ballads. By C. G. Letanp. Only Complete 
Edition, including 19 Original Ballads, illustrating his travels in 
Europe. Crown 8v0, 6s. Another Edition (Lotos Series), 3s. 6d. 

Gaudeamus: Humorous Poems from the German of JosEPH 
VictorR SCHEFFEL and others. Translated by C. G. LELAND. 
16m0, 35. 6d. 

Pidgin-English Sing-Song; or, Songs and Stories in- the 
China-English dialect. Second Edition. By C. G. LELAND. Crown 
8v0, 55. 


Ballades in Blue China. By ANDREW Lance. E/zevir 8v9, 55. 


Rhymes 4 La Mode. By ANDREW Lanc. With F rontispiece 
By E. A. Appgy. Second Edition. Elzevir 8u0, 55. 


Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. By WILLIAM 
Barnes. Mew Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Old World Idylls, and Other Verses. By Austin Dosson. 
Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


At the Sign of the Lyre. By Austin Dosson. Elzevir 
8v0, gilt top, 6s. 


‘Birds and Babies. By Erne Coxurap. With 33 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
The Christian Year. By J.Kesie, With Portrait. Z/zevir 
8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 7s. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 
The Poems of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
The Wind and the Whirlwind. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
The Love Sonnets of Proteus. /ifth Edition. Elzevir 8vo, 5s. 
In Vinculis. With Portrait. Zlzevir 8vo, 5s. 
A New Pilgrimage ; and other Poems. Zizevir 8vo, 55. 
Book of Chinese Poetry. By C. F. Romitty ALLEN, Being 


the collection of Ballads, Sagas, Hymns, and other Pieces known as 
the Shih Ching, metrically translated. 8vo, 16s. 


Shadows of the Lake, and other Poems. By F. LEyTon. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Poems of Mrs. Hamilton King. The Disciples. Tenth 
Edition. Elzevir 8vo, 6s. ; Small 8vo, 55. 
A Book of Dreams. TZhird Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Sermon in the Hospital (from ‘The Disciples’). cag. 8v0, 1s. Cheap 
Edition, 3d. 


Ballads of the North ; and other Poems, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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A Lover's Litanies, and other Poems. With Portrait of 
Author. By Eric Mackay. (Lotos Series), 35. 6d. 





Goethe’s Faust. Translated from the German by Joun 
ANSTER. With an Introduction by BuRDETT Mason. With Illus- 
trations (18 in Black and White, 10 in Colour), by FRANK 
M. Gregory. Grand folio, £3, 35. 


French Lyrics. Edited by Grorce SaintspurY. With 
Frontispiece. Zizevir 8vo (Parchment Library) Vellum, 7s. 6d.; 
Parchment or cloth, 6s. 


Poems by Alfred Gurney. The Vision of the Eucharist, and 


other Poems. Crown 8v0, 55. 
A Christmas Faggot. Swail 8vo, 55. 
Voices from the Holy Sepulchre, and other Poems. Crown 8v0, 55. 


Poems by Edmund Gosse. New Poems. Crown 8v0, 75. 6d, 


Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. Second Edition.  Elzevir 8z0, 
gtlt top, 6s. 

On Vioi and Flute: Lyrical Poems, With Frontispiece by L. ALMA 
TADEMA, and Tailpiece by HaMo THoRNycROFT. Elzevir 810, 6s. 


London Lyrics. By F. Locker. Tenth Edition. With 
Portrait. Lizevir 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 55. 


English Comic Dramatists. Edited by OswaLD CRAWFURD. 
LElzevir 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 7s. 6d.; Parchment or 
cloth, 6s. 


Poems by Toru Dutt. A Sheaf gleaned in French Fields, 
8vo, Ios. 6d. 
Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an Introductory 
Memoir by EpMuND Gossz, 180, cloth extra, gilt top, 55. 


St. Augustine’s Holiday, and other Poems. By WiLiiam 
ALEXANDER, D.D., Bishop of Derry. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Strange Tale of a Scarabeus, and other Poems. By A. 
C. P. Haccarp. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


A. Song-Book of the Soul. By Marjory G. J. Kintocu. 
Crown 8vo, 55. . 

Lyrics and Other Poems. By Lapy Linpsay. Second Edition, 
LElzevir 8vo, 55. 


Psalms of the West. Swa// 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Louise de la Valliére, and other Poems. By KatTwErINnE 
TYNAN. Small 8vo, 35. 6d. ' 
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Shamrocks. By KaTHERINE Tynan. Small 8v0, 55. 
Ballads and Lyrics. By KATHERINE TYNAN. Small 8v0, 55. 


Granite Dust. Fifty Poems. By RonALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 
Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


Carmela; or, The Plague of Naples. Crown 8v0, 2s. 6d. 
The Marriage of the Soul, and other Poems. By W. Scortr- 


ELLIOT. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Beauty and the Beast; or, A Rough Outside with a Gentle 
Heart. A Poem. By CHARLES LaMB. Fcap. 8vo, vellum, 10s. 6d. 


In Hours of Leisure. By CiirrorD Harrison. Second 
Edition. Crown 8v0, 55. 


Verses Written in India. By Sir ALFRED LyaLL. L/zevir 
8v0, gilt top, 55. 


Analysis of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.’ (Dedicated by per- 
mission to the Poet Laureate.) By F. W. ROBERTSON. fap. 8v0, 25. 


India Revisited. By Sir Epwin Arnotp. With 32 Full 


page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Milton’s Prose Writings. Edited by E. Myers. £/zevir 
8vo (Parchment Library). Vel/um, 7s. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 


Select Letters of Shelley. Edited by RicHaRD GARNETT. 
Elzeviry 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 7s. 6d.; Parchment or 
cloth, 6s. 


Calderon.—Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. 
With translations from his ‘ Life’s a Dream’ and ‘ Great Theatre of 
the World.’ By ARcHBISHOP TRENCH. Second Edition, revised 
andimproved. Extra fcap. 8vo, 55. 6d. 


Confessions of an English Opium Eater. By DE QUINCEY. 
Edited by RICHARD GARNETT.  Z/zevir 8vo (Parchment Library). 
Vellum, 7s. 6a. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 


A Word for the Navy. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
(Only 250 Copies printed.) mpertal 16m0, paper covers, 55. 


Biglow Papers. By James Russett LoweLt. Edited by 
THomMAS HuGHEs, Q.C. cap. 8vo0, 25. 6d. 


Robert Browning.—Studies in the Poetry of Robert Browning. 
By JAMES FOTHERINGHAM. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lost Leaders, By ANDREW Lanc. Crown 8vo, 55. 
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Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by Austin Dos- 
son. Zizevir 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 7s. 6d. ; Parch- 
ment or cloth, 6s. 


Eighteenth Century Essays. Edited by Austin Dosson. 
With Frontispiece. Z/zevzr 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 
7s. 6a. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. Cheap Edition. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Four Centuries of English Letters: A Selection of 350 
Letters by 150 Writers, from the period of the Paston Letters to the 
present time. Edited by W. B. Scoonses. Third Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


Munchausen’s Travels and Surprising Adventures. — Illus- 
trated by ALFRED CROWQUILL. (Lotos Series), 35. 6d. 


Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Macaulay, 
Selected and Annotated. With an Introductory Essay by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. Large crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
vellum, 155.3 Parchment antique or cloth, 125. 


Macaulay’s Essays on Men and Books: Lord Clive, Milton, 
Earl of Chatham, Lord Byron. Edited by ALEX. H. Japp (Lotos 
Series), 35. 6d. 


The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. By SIR PHILIP 
SipnEy, Kt. Edited by H. Oskar SOMMER. The original 4%0 
Edition (1590) in Photographic Facsimile, with Bibliographical 
Introduction. 

Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. Z/zevir 8vo (Parchment Library). 
Vellum, 7s. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Swift’s Letters and Journals. Edited by STanLEY LANE 
PooLtz. Elzevir 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 7s. 6a. 3 
Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Swift’s Prose Writings. Edited by Srantey LANE POOLE. 
With Portrait. Z/zevir 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 75. 6d. ; 
Parchment or cloth, 6s. ; 

Vagabunduli Libellus. By JoHN ADDINGTON SyMONDS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Disraeli and His Day. By Sir WILLIAM FRASER, Bart. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 


NOVELS AND WORKS OF FICTION. 


Novels By George MacDonald. 
Donal Grant. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, Cheap Edition, 
3s. 6d. 
Home Again. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 65. 
Castle Warlock. With Frontispiece. Cvown 8v0, 65. Cheap Edition, 
35. 6d. 
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Novels by George Macdonald—Continued. 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. Crown 8vo, 65. 
Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

The Marquis of Lossie. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo0, 6s. Cheap 
Edition, 35. 6d. 

St. George and St. Michael. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo0, 6s. 

What’s Mine’s Mine. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap 
Edition, 35. 6d. 

Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. With F rontispiece. Crown 8v0, 6s. 

The Seaboard Parish : a Sequel to ‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood.’ 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Wilfrid Cumbermede: an Autobiographical Story. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 80, 6s. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With Frontispiece. Crows 8v0, 6s. 

The Elect Lady. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

There and Back. With Frontispiece. Crown 80, 6s. 

Flight of the Shadow. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Hawthorne’s Novels and Tales——Works. By NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. Complete in 12 vols. Large post 8vo0, 7s. 6d. each. 


Novels by Col. Meadows Taylor. 
Seeta: A Novel. With Frontispiece. Crown 8v0, 6s. 
Tippoo Sultaun: A Tale of the Mysore War. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Crowz 8vo, 6s. 
A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 65. 
The Confessions of a Thug. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 65. 
Tara: A Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 65. 


Novels by Hesha Stretton. 
_ David Lioyd’s Last Will, With 4 Illustrations. Mew Edition, 
Royal 16mo, 25. 6d. 
Through a Needle’s Eye: AStory. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘Novels by Maxwell Gray. r 
In the Heart of the Storm. With Frontispiece. Crown 80, 6s. 
The Reproach of Annesley. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo0, 65. 
gilence of Dean Maitland. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Novels by Rowland Grey. 
‘In Sunny Switzerland; A Tale of Six Weeks. Second Edition. Small 
8v0, 55. 
Lindenblumen, and other Stories. Sail 8vo, 55. 
By Virtue of His Office. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Jacob’s Letter, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, 65. 
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Novels by ‘ Tasma.’ 
A Sydney Sovereign, and other Tales. Cvowmn 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
In Her Earliest Youth. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Novels by Lucas Malet. 
Colonel Enderby’s Wife. With Frontispiece. » Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Counsel of Perfection. With Frontispiece. Crows 8vo, 6s. 
Little Peter : a Christmas Morality for Children of any age. With 
numerous Illustrations. ourth Thousand. 55. 
Stories by Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 
Waking and Working ; or, From Girlhood to Womanhood. New and 
Cheaper Edition, With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
Blessing and Blessed: a Sketch of Girl Life. Mew and cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
Rose Gurney’s Discovery: a Story for Girls. Dedicated to their 
Mothers. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 
English Girls: Their Place and Power. With Preface by the Rev. R. 
W. Date. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8v0, 2s. 6d. 
Just Any One, and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. 1670, 


Is. 6d. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. 160, 
Is. 6a. 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. 16m, 
Is. 6a. 


The Prig.—Black is White; or, Continuity Continued. 35. 6d. 


The Prigment: ‘The Life of a Prig,’ ‘ Prig’s Bede,’ ‘ How to make a 
Saint,’ * Black is White.’ Second Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 55. 


A Romance of the Recusants, Crown 8vo, 5. 
Sultan Stork, and other Stories and Sketches, 1829-44. By 


W. M. THackeray. Now first collected, to which is added the 
Bibliography of Thackeray. Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


In the Wrong Paradise, and other Stories. By ANDREW 
LANG. Crown 8v0, 6s. ; 

‘Riches or Ruin. A Story. By the Author of ‘The Prig- 
ment.’ Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

Egosophy. By the Author of ‘The Prigment.’ Crown 

1° Bu0, 38. 6a. ; 

Strange True Stories of Louisiana. By G. W. CaBLE. 820, 

‘ 7s, 6a, f 

South Africa. An I. D. B. in South Africa, By LovisE 


VESCELIUS-SHELDON. Illustrated. Crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 


Zululand.—_Yankee Girls in Zululand. By Louise VEs- 


CELIUS-SHELDON, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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Tyll Owlglass’ Marvellous and Rare Conceits. Translated by 
KENNETH MACKENZIE. [Illustrated by ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
(Lotos Series), 3s. 6d. 


The Fortunate Lovers : Twenty-seven Novels of the QUEEN 
or Navarre. Edited by A. Mary F. RoBINsoN. Frontispiece by 
G. P. Jacoms Hoop. Large crown 8v0, 10s. 6d. 


A Professor of Alchemy. By Percy Ross. Crown 800, 35. 6d. 
The Wing of Azrael. By Mona Cairp. Crown 8v0, 6s. 
Off the Skelligs: A Novel. By Jean INcELow. With Frontis- 


piece. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


My Ducats and My Daughter. By Hay Hunter and WALTER 
Wuyte. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Plucky Fellows: A Book for Boys. By S. T. MacKEnna. 
With 6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Mosquito: A Tale of the Mexican Frontier. By FRANCES 
FRANCIS. Crown 8vo, 35. 672. 


The Pillar House. By FLORENCE SEVERNE. With Frontis- 


piece. Crown 8vo, 65. 


Sylvia Arden. By OswaLp CrawFrurD. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 
Within Sound of the Sea. With Frontispiece. Crow 8vo, 6s. 


Castle Blair: A Story of Youthful Days. By Fiora L. Suaw. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


The Apothecary’s Daughters, Translated from the Danish 
of HENRIK PONTOPIDDAN, by GoRDIUS NIELSEN. Crowz 8v0, 35. 6d, 
Scot Free: A Novel. By C.G.Compron. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Christy’s Inheritance: A London Story. By FLORENCE 
WHITAKER. Illustrated. Royal 16mo, Is. 6d. 

A Lost Love. By Anna C. Octe. Smad crown 8v0, 25. 64. 

Through To-day. A Novel. Crown 8v0, 5s. 

The Story of a Friendship. By the Rev. ALFRED GURNEY. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

His Heritage. By LinpA GaRDINER. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Novels by Rosa Mulholland. 


Marcella Grace: an Irish Novel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Fair Emigrant. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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A Sensitive Plant: A Novel. By E. and D. Grrarp. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ulli: The Story of a Neglected Girl. Translated from the 
German of Emma BILurr, by A. B. Daisy Rost. Cvown 8v0, 6s. 


God’s Providence House. By Mrs. G: Linnz#us BAnkKs. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


At Sundry Times and in Divers Manners. By May 
ELEANOR BENSON. With Portrait and Memoir. 2v0ls. Crown 8zo, 
Ios. 6d. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Periodical Literature, Index to. By W. F. Pootz. Third 
Edition. Royal 8vo, £3, 135. 6d. 


Periodical Literature, Index to. First Supplement. By W. 
F. PooLe and W. I. FLETCHER. 1882 to 1887. Royal 8vo, £1, 16s. 


American Literature, Triibner’s Bibliographical Guide to. 
From 1817 to 1887. 8vo, half-bound, 18s. 


Dictionaries and Grammars, Triibner’s Catalogue of Dic- 
tionaries and Grammars of the Principal Languages and Dialects of 
the World. Second Edition. 8vo, 55. 

Memoirs of Libraries, together with a Practical Handbook 
of Library Economy. By EpwarD Epwarps. Numerous IlIlustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Royal 8v0, £2, 8s. 

Libraries and Founders of Libraries. By Epwarp Ep- 
WARDS. 8vo, 18s. 


Free Town Libraries: Their Formation, Management, and 
History, with brief notices of Book Collectors. By EDWARD 
EDWARDS. 8vo, 21s. 


Philobiblon. By RicHARD DE Bury. Edited by E. C. 


THOMAS. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 


Egypt and the Soudan, The Literature of: A Bibliography, 
comprising Printed Books, Periodical Writings, and Papers of 
Learned Societies. Maps and Charts, Ancient Papyri Manuscripts, 
Drawings, etc. By H. H. Princk Iprauim Himy. 2 vols, demy 


4to, £3, 3% 
Bibliography of Alchemy.—Lives of Alchemystical Philo- 


sophers. With a Bibliography of Alchemy. By A. E. WaITE, 
8vo0, 10s. 6d. 


Browning.—Bibliography of Robert Browning from 1833 to 
1881. 12s, 
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Swinburne.—Bibliography of Algernon Charles Swinburne 
from 1857 to 1887. Crown 8v0, vellum, gilt, 6s. 


The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. Written by Sir PHILIP 
SipNEy, Knt. The original Quarto Edition (1590), in Photographic 
Facsimile, with Bibliographical Introduction. Edited by H. OSKAR 
SOMMER. 


Thackeray, Bibliography of. Sultan Stork, and other 
Stories and Sketches, 1829-44, now first collected. To which is 
added the Bibliography of Thackeray. Large 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, The. Edited by 
EpwWARD WALFoRD and G, W. Repway. Complete in 12 vols. 
8v0, £3 net. 


British Museum Publications. List on application. 





GASTRONOMY AND DIET, CHESS MANUALS, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


Foods. By E.Smirs. With numerous Illustrations. Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. [I. 8. 8. 


Curry Cook’s Assistant. By Danie, Santiacor. cap. 


8uvo, 1s. 6d. ; Paper covers, Is. 


Wholesome Cookery. By Mapame MariE DE JONCOURT. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo0, 15. 6a. 3 Paper covers, Is. 


Soups and Stews, and Choice Ragouts. By Miss CAMERON. 
1s. 6d. 3 Paper covers, 1s. 


Luncheon Dishes ; Comprising Menus in French and English, 
as well as Suggestions for Arrangement and Decoration of Table. 
By Mary L. ALLEN. Jap. 8v0, cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 


Five O’clock Tea: Containing Receipts for Cakes, Savoury 
Sandwiches, etc. Zighth Thousand, Feap. 8vo, 1s. 64; Paper 
covers, IS. 


Luncheon Dishes ; comprising Menus in French and English, 
as well as Suggestions for Arrangement and Decoration of Table. 
By Mary L. ALLEN. cap, 8v0, cloth, 1s. 6d. 3 paper covers, 15. 


Little Dinners: How to Serve them with Elegance and 
oat By Mary Hooper. Twenty-first Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2s; O@. 


Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. By Mary Hooper. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d 


THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
ry ASEMONT. CALIF 
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Every-Day Meals: Being Economical and Wholesome 


Recipes for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. By Mary Hooper. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


Essays on Diet. By Francis Wittiam Newman.  Smad/ 
8vo0, cloth limp, 2s. 


Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. By Sir H. THompson. 
Ficap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 3 Paper covers, 1s. 


Perfect Way in Diet, The: A Treatise advocating a return 
to the Natural and Ancient Food of our race. By ANNA KINGSFoRD. 
Third Edition. Smail 8vo, 2s. ; 


Rowing at Westminster, 1813-83: Extracted from the 
School Water Ledgers. Crown 8v0, 55. 


Elocution, Lectures on, Delivered at King’s College. By C. 
J. PrumpTre. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 153. 


Chess-Player’s Text Book, The: An Elementary Treatise 
on the Game of Chess. By G. H. D. Gossie. Numerous Diagrams, 
1670, 2s. 

Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern. Revised and Cor- 


rected up to the Present Time from the best Authorities. By E. 
FREEBOROUGH and C. E. RANKEN. Large Post 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Chess Endings: A Companion to Chess Openings, Ancient 
and Modern. Edited and arranged by E. FREEBOROUGH. Large 
post 8v0, 7s. 6d. 

Chess Exemplified in One Hundred and Thirty-two Games of 
the Most Celebrated Players. By W. J. GREENWELL. 80, 55. 


Angling Resorts near London: The Thames and the Lea. 
By J. P. WHEELDON. Cvown 8vo, Paper, 1s. 6d. 


Practical Heraldry: An Epitome of English Armoury. By 
CHARLES WorTHY. With 124 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Heraldry, English and Foreign. By R. C. Jenkins. With 
a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms and 156 Illustrations. Small 8v0, 
3s. 6d. 


Practical Mercantile Correspondence: A Collection of 
Modern Letters of Business. With Notes. By WILLIAM ANDERSON. 
Thirtieth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Mercantile Correspondence: A Collection of Letters in 
Portuguese and English, treating of the system of business in the 
principal cities of the world. By W. ANDERSON and J. E. TUGMAN. 
12mo, 6s. 

Wells Wills, Arranged in Parishes and Annotated. By F. 
W. WEAVER. 80, I0s. 6d. : 
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Goidelica: Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses, Prose 
and Verse. By WHITLEY STOKES. Second dition. Medium 
8vo, 185. 


Slavery.—Anglo-Saxon Abolition of Negro Slavery. By 


FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. 879, 5s. 


Modern Cremation. By Sir H. THompson. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 15.3 cloth, 2s. 


Encyclopedia Americana. 4 v/s. 4t0. £8, 85. 
Rig Veda Americanus. By D. G. BRINTON. 8vo, 12s. 
Essays of an Americanist. By D. G. BRINTON. 8vo, 125. 


Days with Industrials: Adventures and Experiences among 
Curious Industries. By ALEXANDER H. Japp. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Our Railways: Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, with 
information as to Fares and Rates, etc. By JOSEPH PARSLOE. 
Crown 8vo, 65. ; 


In Praise of Ale: Songs, Ballads, Epigrams, and Anecdotes. 
By W. T. MarcHant. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. ( 


In Cap and Gown: ‘Three Centuries of Cambridge Wit. By 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Dance of Death, The, in Painting and in Print. By T. Tyn- 
DALL WILDRIDGE. With Woodcuts. Smaill 4to, 35. 6d. 


Cattle Ships: Being the Fifth Chapter of ‘An Appeal for 
our Seamen.’ By SAMUEL PLImMsoLL. With 46 Illustrations. 
5s. ; Cheap Edition, 1s. 


My Friends at Sant Ampelio. By J. A GoopcuHiLp. Crown 
80, 75. 6d. 


Myth and Science: An Essay. By Tro VIGNOLI. * Third 
Edition. With Supplementary Note. Crown 8vo, 5s. [I. 8. S. 


Miscellaneous Essays. By H. T. CoLeprooke, with Bio- 
graphy by his Son, Sir T. E. COLEBROOKE. 3 vols. 800, 425. 


Shut Your Mouth and Save Your Life. By GrorcE CaTLin 
With 29 Illustrations. Aighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


The Inspection of Meat: A Guide and Instruction Book to 
Officers supervising Contract Meat, and to all Sanitary Inspectors. 
With 32 Coloured Plates. By W. WYLDE. 89, Ios. 6d. 
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Count Tolstoi; as Novelist and Thinker: Lectures delivered 
" at the Royal Institution. By C. E. TURNER. ‘Crown 8v0, 35. 6d. 


Modern Novelists of Russia: Lectures delivered at the 
Taylor Institution, Oxford. By C. E. TuRNER. Crown 8v0, 35. 6d. 


Characteristics from the Writings of Cardinal Newman. 
Selections from his various Works. Arranged by W. S. LILLy. 
Eighth Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,." Portrait of the late Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, 2s. 6d. 


A Century of American Literature. Benjamin Franklin to 
James Russell Lowell. By HuNTINGTON SmiTH. Crown 820, 6s. 


Comparative Literature. By H. M. Posnetr. Crown 8v0, 
5S. [I. 8. 8. 


Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. By Epwarp Dowpen. 
fourth Edition. Large post 8vo, 6s. 


Transcripts and Studies. By Epwarp Dowpen. Zarve 
post 8v0, 12s. 


Seventeenth Century Studies: A Contribution to the History 
of English Poetry. By EDMUND Gosss, 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


Literary and Social Judgments. By W. R. Grec. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 155. 
Winding Way, The. By J.S. FLetcuHer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Life’s Greatest Possibility. An Essay in Spiritual Realism. 
fap. 8vo, 25. 6d. 


Gardencraft, Old and New. By Joun D. Sepprne. With 
Memorial Notice by the Rev. E. F. RussELu. 16 Illustrations. 
8v0, 125. 


Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd, 
are also Publishers to the following Societies, etc., lists 
of publications of which may be had on application — 


The Browning Society. : The New Shakspere Society, 
The Chaucer Society. The Wagner Society. 
The English Dialect Society. The British Museum, 


The Early English Text Society. The Geological Survey of India. 
The Royal Society. The India Office, 
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PERIODICALS. 


Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Journal of. Quarterly. 55. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal of. 8v0 35. per number. 
Proceedings, Is. per umber. 


Asiatic Society, Royal. Bombay Branch. Journal.—Irregular. 
Asiatic Society, Royal. Ceylon Branch. Journal.—Irregular. 
Asiatic Society, Royal. China Branch. Journal.—Irregular. 
Asiatic Society, Royal. Straits Branch. Journal.—Irregular. 
Bibliotheca Sacra. Quarterly, 35.62. Annual Subscription, 145. 
British Chess Magazine. Monthly, 9¢. 

Calcutta Review. Quarterly, 6s. 


Geological Magazine, or Monthly Journal of Geology, ts. 6d. 
Annual Subscription, 18s. 


Index Medicus. A Monthly Classified Record of the 
Current Medical Literature of the World. Annual Subscription, 50s. 
Indian Antiquary. A Journal of Oriental Research in 
Archeology, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, 
Folklore, etc. Annual Subscription, £2. 
Indian Evangelical Review. Ff IOS. 
Orientalist, The. Monthly. “ 125. 
Meister, The. Journal of the Wagner Society. Irregular. 6s. 
Orthodox Catholic Review. Irregular. , 
Philological Society, Transactions and Proceedings of. 
Irregular. 
Psychical Research Society, Proceedings. Irregular. 


Sanitarian. Devoted to the Preservation of Health, Mental 
and Physical Culture. Monthly. Annual Subscription, 18s. 








Science. Weekly. pd ah, Le wes: 
Scientific American. Weekly. ¥e 18s. 
~ Export Edition. Monthly. balk STf1, 55. 
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Building Edition. Monthly. _,, 145. 
—- Supplement. Weekly. EE PS 
Tropical Agriculturist. Monthly. 4» roca 1gKGs. 
Parents’ Review. Monthly. 64d. 

Sun Artists. Quarterly. 5s. 
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